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Art.I1.—Memoirs of John Napier of Merchiston, his Lineage, Life, and 
Times ; with a History of the Invention of Logarithms. By Mark 
Napier. 4to. Edinburgh: Blackwood; London: Cadell. 1834. 


Tuis new and elaborate life of the celebrated Inventor of Loga- 
rithms abounds with learning, particular acquaintance with the 
times, of the subject of the work, and the most minute circum- 
stances connected with his lineage. It also betrays not a little 
conceit, affectation, prejudice, and bad taste, both in style and 
sentiment. But before giving specimens to establish these asser- 
tions, we shall just glance at the leading points and landmarks of 
the illustrious i ohn Napier’s History. 

He was Baron of Merchiston, which is in the immediate vicinit 
of Edinburgh ; the house which he inhabited being still in the 
hands of his family, and the apartment in which he conducted his 
profoundest studies being regarded by his posterity as a sanctum 
sanctorum. He was the eldest son of Sir Archibald Napier, and 
was born in the year 1550; his death took place about sixty-eight 
years afterwards, so that he lived in very eventful times, in which 
he took an influential part, in so far as learning, philosophy, and an 
earnest, at the same time exemplary standing for the truth, were 
concerned. His natural parts, which were great, received all the 
culture that the University of St. Andrews could afford, and all 
the knowledge that travelling in France, Italy, and Germany could 
present. When he returned to his native country, instead of seek- 
ing after the highest offices of the state, which might have been 
reached by him, he chose rather to devote his powers to private, 
more noble, and indeed more useful occupations. His chief em- 
ployment was the study of the Holy Scriptures and Mathematics. 
His Essay on the Book of Revelations was a profound work, though, 
like many other researches connected with this mysterious portion 
of the Bible, some of his calculations have by time been discovered 
to be erroneous. It was at that period, however, hailed by the 
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reformed Churches at home and abroad, as an unanswerable effort - 
and at the present day it is regarded as a work of the ut. 
_ penetration, evincing judgment and erudition of the highest 
order. 

Napier’s chief renown, however, belongs to his discovery of 
logarithms in trigonometry, by which the ease and expedition in 
calculation have so wonderfully assisted the science of astronomy, 
and the arts of practical geometry and navigation. The work which 
contained this great discovery or rather invention of artificial num- 
bers, appeared in 1614; an account of which is ably given by the 
author in the volume now under review. Indeed, if this- account 
does not evince a first rate knowledge of the abtruse subjects there 
discussed, it shows that there is in the family a strong partiality 
towards such pursuits;—a sort of testimony of homage to the cele- 
brated philosopher, the most respectful and honourable. It is in 
this portion of the present work that every one, we think, will 
meet with the least number of those blemishes which disfigure the 
other parts. We shall not, however, follow the learned author into 
such profound topics as those necessarily connected with the history 
of logarithms lead. We rather quote some curious incidents illus- 
trative of the manner in which the invention was received by the 
scientific world at the time. 

It would appear that Napier had communicated to Mr. Henry 
Briggs, mathematical professor in Gresham College, his wonderful 
canon for the logarithms ; and that that learned professor set him- 
self to apply the rules, in his ‘Imitatio Napierea.’ In a letter to 
Archbishop Usher, in the year 1615, Briggs writesthus:— Napier, 
Baron of Merchiston, hath set my head and hands at work, with 
his new and admirable logarithms. I hope to see him this sum- 
mer, if it please God; for I never saw a book which pleased me 
better, and made me more wonder.” The following passage from 
the life of Lilly the astrologer, is quoted by Lord Buchan, as giving 
a picturesque view of the meeting between Briggs and the inventor 
of the logarithms, at Merchiston. “I will acquaint you, (says Lilly) 
with one memorable story related unto me by John Marr, an ex- 
cellent mathematician 4 geometrician, whom [I conceive you re- 
member. He was servant to king James I. and Charles I. When 
Merchiston first published his logarithms, Mr. Briggs, then reader 
of the astronomy lecture at Gresham College in London, was 80 
much surprised with admiration of them, that he could have no 
quietness in himself until he had seen that noble person, whose 
only invention they were: he acquaints John Marr therewith, who 
went into Scotland before Mr. Briggs, purposely to be there when 
these two so learned persons should meet. Mr. Briggs appoints 4 
certain time when to meet at Edinburgh; but failing thereof, Mer- 
chiston was fearful he would not come. It happened one day, a8 
John Marr and the Baron Napier were speaking of Mr. Briggs: 
‘Ah! John (said Merchiston) Mr. Briggs will not come.’ At the 
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very instant one knocks at the gate; John Marr hasted down, and 
it proved to be Mr. Briggs, to his great contentment. He brings 
Mr. Briggs up to the baron’s chamber, where almost one quarter 
of an hour was spenteach beholding the other with admiration, 
before one word was spoken. At last Mr. Briggs began :— Sir, I 
have undertaken this long journey purposely to see your person, 
and to know to what engine of wit or ingenuity you came first to 
think of this most excellent help into astronomy; viz. the loga- 
rithms; but sir, being by you found out, I wonder nobody else found 
it out before, when now being known it appears so easy.” He was 
nobly entertained by Baron Napier, and every summer after that, — 
during the laird’s being alive, this venerable man, Mr. Briggs, went 
purposely to Scotland to visit him.” 

Besides this great invention of the logarithms, Baron Napier im- 
proved trigonometry with his universal rules of theorems for solv- 
ing all the cases of right angled spherical triangles, which he calls 
the five circular parts. His last literary production was his 
‘Rabdology and Promptuary,’ in the year in which he died, dedicated 
to the chancellor Seton. This publication contains the description 
and use of an apparatus called ‘ Napier’s Bones, or Rods,’ and other 
ingenious methods of abridging calculation. To his works may be 
added his letter dated June 2nd, 1596, to Anthony Bacon, (the ori- 
ginal of which is in the archbishop’s library at Lambeth,) entitled, 
“Secret inventions profitable and necessary in these days, for the 
defence of this island, and withstanding strangers, enemies to 
God’s truth and religion.” Such, indeed, was the extent of Napier’s 
reputation that the illustrious Keplen dedicated to him his ‘ Ephe- 
merides,’ which was published in 1617; and it appears from many 
passages in his letter, {that he reckoned the Scottish philosopher 
the greatest man of his age, in the particular department to which 
he directed his attention. 

Baron Napier was twice married. He had only one son, called 
Archibald, by his first wife. By his second he had a numerous 
family, five sons and five daughters. His successors have been, 
and are still eminent among the Scottish aristocracy, but the most 
renowned name of them all is still he who Mr. Briggs, with an 
amiable and single-minded devotion, went once every year to visit, 
when travelling between London and Edinburgh was no ordin 
affair, but such as suggested to men of prudence and forethought 
the propriety of making their latter wills, ere starting on. such a 
perilous and dreary journey. 

But it is time we should say and present something of the quarto 
before us. With our first extract we entirely agree in so far as the 
Sentiments are concerned; and have only to say of its composition, 
that for labour, and pushing every point to the farthest on which 


eulogy may be fastened, it is not half so obtrusive as many others 
in the volume :— 
¥2 
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‘‘ John Napier is the great land-mark of the most important epoch of 
letters in Scotland. He is the first who, in the early struggles of our 
church, gave a decided impulse to its biblical lore, by a commentary on the 
most abstruse books of the sacred Scriptures, which for learning and re. 
search has never been equalled by any of his countrymen. At the same 
time, alone and unaided, he placed his sterile country upon a level in ma. 
thematical learning with those more propitious climes, Germany and Italy, 
—the cradle of astronomy, and the hot-bed of letters. It would be no less 
interesting than instructive to trace minutely the development of his ex. 
traordinary faculties. But it is chiefly from traits afforded by the indivi- 
dual himself that the progress of so great an intellect can be intimatel 
known; and autobiography was incompatible with the qualities of Na- 
pier’s mind, and the nature of his atchievements. Yet few could have left 
a more instructive diary of education. He had drunk deeply of human 
knowledge at its most recondite fountains; and the Bishop of Orkney, 
when he urged immediate attention to his studies, had not cast his advice 
upon the waters, or falsely predicted the result. His illustrious nephew 
made himself acquainted with the heights and depths of learning. He read 
and studied the sacred volume in all its tongues. He could enliven his 
abstruse lucubrations with the beauties of the ancient classics. He was 
more than learned in science and philosophy—he was a high priest in their 
temples ; and the occult sciences were not left by him unexplored. Most 
probably it was the state of the country that prevented the advice of his 
uncle, given in 1560, from being immediately adopted. In 1558 the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, the most celebrated in Scotland, became nearly 
deserted in consequence of the tumults of the Reformation; and in the 
following year, for the same reason, the faculty of arts were obliged to dis- 
pense with the public exhibitions of the graduates. Yet Napier commenced 
his public education at an earlier period than has been supposed. It 
was in his fourteenth year, before the marriage of Mary to Darnley, and 
when the seats of learning were shaken by the storms gathering around 
the unhappy queen, that he left, for the first time, his paternal roof. His 
mother died in 1563: and in that same year he became a student in St. 
Salvator’s College. 

‘“« Although this was three years after the Parliamentary establishment 
of the Reformed doctrines, St. Salvator’s was still remarkable for the divi- 
ded state of its opinions ; and the keenness engendered betwixt the scho- 
lastic temper of the age, and the magnitude of the question which agitated 
Europe, must have exercised a corresponding and decisive influence over 
many a youthful mind. In the mass of learned and minute information 
respecting St. Andrews, afforded by Dr. M‘Crie in his Life of Andrew 
Melville, I find it stated that sometime at this period the students were ex- 
ercised once a week in theological disputations, at which one of the mas- 
ters presided, and the rest were present and took a share in the debate. 
The disputants were exhorted to avoid the altercations usually practised 
in the schools, and not to bite and devour one another like dogs; but to 
behave as men desirous of mutual instruction, and,as the servants of Christ, 
who ought not to strive, but to be gentle to all. Napier, who throughout 
all his life was characterized by the utmost singleness of heart and the 
gentlest dispositions, appears, nevertheless, to have been able to keep his 
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own, and even to play a conspicuous part, amid the gladiatorship of intel- 
lect affected by his youthful competitors. From the moment his mind be- 
gan to work he aspired to be a Protestant champion, and applied his whole 
energies to that sacred cause. The fact is derived from his own words, 
which are the more interesting as they convey the solitary anecdote of his 
youth that is known to exist. In his address ‘to the Godly and Christian 
reader,’ prefixed to his Scriptural Commentaries, he says, ‘In my tender 
yeares and barneage in Sanct Androis, at the schooles, having, on the one 
part, contracted a loving familiaritie with a certaine gentleman, a Papist; 
and, on the other part, being attentive to the sermons of that worthy man 
of God, Maister Christopher Goodman, teaching upon the Apocalyps, I was 
so mooved in admiration against the blindness of Papists, that could not 
most evidently see their seven-hilled citie Rome painted out there so lively 
by Saint John as the mother of all spiritual whoredom, that not onely bur- 
stit I out in continual reasoning against my said familiar, but also from 
thenceforth I determined with myselfe (by the assistance of God’s spirit) 
to employ my studie and diligence to search out the remanent mysteries of 
that holy Book: as to this houre (praised be the Lorde) I have bin doing 
at al such times as conveniently I might have occasion.’ Thus from him- 
self we have an explanation of his long retiring habits, and, at the same time, 
such a picture of the early vigour and independence of his mind as to make 
us wish for more. <A youth, under fourteen years of age, listening so in- 
tensely to an exposition of the Apocalypse from the pulpit, and bursting 
forth in disputation with his Papistical friend and companion, until he 
conceived the daring project of leaving not a mystery of prophecy unfolded, 
is a trait seldom surpassed in the history of boyhood.” 


It can hardly escape the notice of any one who but glances at 
this volume, that the author is a Napier of the same race with that 
of the celebrated philosopher whose life he has undertaken to give 
fairly; and that it would be an offence no less heinous to claim an 
unauthorized alliance with the house of Merchiston, than to deny, 
as we find Anthony Wood approaches to do, (though without any 
thing like sufficient grounds) that his ancestor was the inventor of 
logarithms. But the Scottish philosopher’s name is something 
greater than the king can confer, nor does it require the fulsome 
phraseology of kindred to force it at every turn into the ears of the 
present generation, which we have never understood to be reluctant 
in awarding him his due meed of praise and honour. The follow- 
ing mode of bolstering a celebrated man, is not according to an 
amiable principle, or one that takes pride in the illustrious names 
of his father-land. We are confident it is not such as the inven- 
tor of the logarithms would have countenanced. At any rate, 
George Buchanan will still be boasted of in Scotland by every 
— for his erudition, his elegant Latin prose, and Latin 
poe Ty:— 


“We have now to name the man whom contemporary eulogists were 
Most apt to select as a pendant to Napier; and that is the popular Bucha- 
han, who became principal of St. Leonard’s College in 1567. ‘The intel- 
lectual endowments of George Buchanan,’ says Dr. Irving, ‘reflect the 
highest splendour on the land of his nativity ; and every scholar who de- 
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rives his origin from the same country is bound to cherish and revere his 
memory. —‘ The history of Buchanan is the history of an individual unri- 
valled in modern times. There is some exaggeration in this estimate. [ft 
is what may be said of Napier, but not of Buchanan. He ranks high in 
the learning of his country ; but to render the praise of his biographer not 
hyperbolical, the heart of Buchanan ought to have been purer, and his head 
more profound. Blackwood says of him with great truth, that he was 
‘homme ingrat, et disloyal ;? and when we examine his conduct and his 
writings in reference to the history of Queen Mary, with the aid of those 
proofs which have been collected within these few years, to illustrate that 
unhappy page of our history, no impartial mind can come to any other con- 
clusion, than that Buchanan was arogue. His admirers have claimed for 
him an apotheosis with the eloquent and elegant Livy: but he may find 
himself—under the fiat of eternal justice—nearer the reprobate Sallust. In 
popular estimation his name is much more identified with the erudition of 
his country than Napier’s. Our philosopher has acquired with the vulgar 
the equivocal status in letters of a warlock; but there are men in our own 
times of considerable literary attainments, who will afford him nohigher praise 
than the sneer of Iago ‘ forsooth a great arithmetician.’—‘ Napier,’ says an 
author of historical celebrity, ‘has much merit, but cannot stand in the 
rank of great inventors. He is only a useful abbreviator of a particular 
branch of the mathematics.’ Sir David Brewster (or the writer he em- 
ployed) ransacked his memory to record the names of those whose literary 
atchievements illustrate Scotland, and forgot only John Napier. But had 
he omitted the name of George Buchanan, the very printers’ devils would 
have mobbed the disciple of Newton up the streets of Modern Athens. 

“The purest pedestal of Buchanan’s fame is his Latin poetry. Thus, it 
is not difficult to determine the respective grades in letters of James’ peda- 
gogue and Scotland’s philosopher. We shallshow that Napier surpassed 
Archimedes in logistic, and emulated him in mechanics. Does Buchanan 
rival Horace in rhyme?” 


Thereisa ransacking for authorities to establish this illiberalopinion, 
which in such a turbulent period as is referred to, and regarding 
such a conspicuous man as king James’s tutor was, one naturally 
must have expected to be much more abundant than the author 
has been able to bring forward. But let us see the utmost that 
can be advanced against him, whose disparagement our author 
seems to consider necessary to the upholding of Napier :— 


‘‘ The distinction of their moral characters is yet more marked: being 
that betwixt an unprincipled partisan, and a Christian philosopher. While 
the learned in our own times labour to give us fanciful portraits of Bucha- 
nan, we have one of him drawn from the life by Napier’s relative, Sir 
James Melville, upon every line of whose simple portraiture the stamp of 
truth is impressed. ‘ Bot Mester George was a stoik philosopher, and 
looked not far before the hand ; a man of notable qualites for his learny- 
ing and knawledge in latin poesie, mekle maid accompt of in other contrees, 
plaisant in company, rehersing at all occasions moralities schort and fecful, 
whereof he had aboundance, and invented wher he wanted. He wasalso 
of gud religion for a poet ; bot he was easely abused, and sa facill that he 
was led with any company that he hanted for the tym, quhilk maid him 
factious in hie auld dayes; for he spak and wret as they that wer about 
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him for the tym infourmed him ; for he was becom that sleperie and cairles, 
and followed in many thingis the vulgar oppinion; for he was naturally 
populaire, and extrem vengeable against any man that had offendit him, 
quhilk was his gretest falt.’ Other cousins of our philosopher were in 
daily converse with Buchanan. The Lady Mar and her brother Tullibar- 
dine had the especial charge of King James in his youth. At this time, 
says Melville, the king ‘ had for principall preceptouris, Mester George of 
Buchwennen, and Mester Peter Young, &c.’ ‘My Lady Mar was wyse 
and schairp and held the king in great awe; and sa did Mester George 
Buchwhennen. Thus the family of Merchiston must have been well 
known to James’s pedagogue, though probably the contrariety of their 
habits, moral and intellectual, kept him and the philosopher always sepa- 
rate.” 


We pass over our author’s account and theory of Napier’s travels, 
and intercourse with some of the most renowned Hugonots of 
France, to quote a few of the gossiping passages of the volume, of 
amore homely character, which we doubt not will be thought also 
more attractive reading :— 


“If Napier encountered perils abroad, he certainly escaped one of a 
deadly nature at home. In the year 1568, (exactly a century before 
Newton was driven from Cambridge by the piague which then ravaged 
England), a most fearful infliction of pestilence broke out in Edinburgh. 
The courts of justice were closed, the General Assembly of the Church 
postponed, and the very literature of the country threatened with annihi- 
lation. Sir Archibald Napier and his family were much exposed to the 
contagion, by the vicinity of his mansion to the ‘ Borough Muir’ of the 
city, upon which waste the poorer class of those infected were driven out 
to grovel and die, under the very walls of Merchiston. At this very time 
Sir Archibald was not suffered to quit the Lothians. Mary’s defeat at 
Langside had just occurred, and the regency of her brother was securing 
the fruits of victory by a rigorous surveillance of the baronial strongholds, 
and the conduct and affections of their proprietors, throughout the whole 
country. All Protestant as he was, and although even his cousins Tulli- 
bardine and Grange had been in arms upon this occasion against the fugi- 
tive queen, it is not surprising that Merchiston, whose immediate prede- 
cessors had fallen successively under her father’s standard and her own, 
should have evinced some affection for the persecuted, and only legitimate 
child of James V. That this was the case is proved by the bond quoted 
below, the terms of which compelled Merchiston to remain a prisoner in 
Edinburgh, or within two miles of it, under heavy securities. When the 
plague broke out, he appears to have petitioned the privy-council of the 
regent for some relaxation, which had been refused in the most peremptory 
manner, although his brother-in-law, the Bishop of Orkney, was one of 
that council, and apparently anxious to befriend him. The following let- 
ter, than which a more curious and interesting remnant of the kind could 
scarcely be produced, was written in consequence by the prelate to our 
philosopher’s father :— 


““« To the Richt Honorabill and our weil belovit Brother the Laird 

off Merchanstoun. 
‘** Richt Honorabill Schir and Bruther,—I haird the day the rigorous 
answer and refuis that ye gat, quhairof I wes not wele apayit ; bot alwayis 
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I pray you, as ye ar sett amiddis betwix twa grete inconvenientis, travel] 
to eschew them baith: the ane is maist evident, to wit, the remaining in 
your awin place quhair ye ar; for be the nummer of seik folk that gais 
out of the toun, the muir is abill to be overspred, and it can not he bot 
throw the nearness of your place, and the indigence of thame that are put 
out, thai sall continewallie repair aboutte your roume, and throu their con- 
versatioun, infect some of your servandis, quhairby thai sall precipitat 
yourself and your children in maist extreem danger; and, as I se, ye hef 
foirsene the same for the young folk, quhais bluid is in maist perrell to be 
infectit first, and therefoir purposis to send thame away to Menteith, 
quhair I wald wiss at God that ye war yourself, without offence of author- 
itie, or of your band, sua that your houss get na skaith. Bot yet, Schir, 
their is ane midway quhilk ye suld not omit, quhilk is to withdraw you fra 
that syid of the toun to sum houss upon the north syid of the samin 
quairof ye may hef in borrowing quhen ye sall hef to do, to wit, the Gray 
Cruik, Innerlethis self, Weirdie, or sic uther places as ye culd chose within 
ane myle; quhairinto I wald suppois ye wald be in les danger than in 
Merchanstoun: and close up your houssis, your grangis, your barnis and 
all, and suffer na man cum therin, quhill it plesit God to put ane stay to 
this grete plege, and in the mein tyme, maid you to leve upon your penny, 
or on sic thing as comisto you out of the Lennos or Menteith; quhilk, 
gif ve do not, I se ye will ruine yourself; and howbeit I escape in this 
wayage, I will nevir luik for to se you again, quhilk war some mair regret 
to me than I will expreme be writing. Alwayis besekis you, as you luif 
your awin wele, the wele of your hous, and us your friendis that wald 
your wele, to tak sum order in this behalf, that howbeit your evill favoraris 
wald cast away, yit ye tak better keip upon yourself, and mak not them to 
rejoice, and us your freindis to murne baith at anis; quhilk God forbid, 
and for his guidnes preserve you and your posteritie from sic skaith, and 
mainteine you in holie keping for evir. Of Edr this xxi day of Septem- 
ber, be 
*« Your Bruther at power, the 
«««Biscnop orF Orxnay.’” 


In some of the late numbers of this Journal we have had occasion 
to consider at length the darker superstitions of Scotland, and the 
general history of necromancy. From what is there set down, it 
cannot be matter of much wonder to find that the single-hearted 
Napier, exemplary man and profound theologian, as he undoubtedly 
was, spent not his days and nights in abtruse study, without falling 
under the suspicion of having a familiar spirit, at a period when 
the mass of mankind distinguished not between the pursuit and 
discoveries of science, and the supposed alliance formed by mor- 
tals with superhuman powers, for unhallowed purposes. The fol- 
lowing extract refers to what was not many years ago, to our know- 
ledge, by no means a rare fire-side tale in the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh :— 

‘ There is this remarkable circumstance in his history, that while he 
possessed the respect and confidence of the most able and Christian pas- 
tors of the Reformed Church, and while he was looked up to and consulted 
by the General Assembly, of which he was for years a member, he was at 
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the same time regarded, and not merely by the vulgar, as one who pos- 
sessed certain powers of darkness, the very character of which was in those 
days dangerous to tlhe possessor. Traditions to this effect might be met 
with in the cottages and nurseries in and about the metropolis of Scotland 
not many years ago; and the marvels attributed to our philosopher, with 
the aid of a jet-black cock, supposed to be a familiar spirit bound to 
him in that shape, have, within the memory of the present generation, 
been narrated by the old, and listened to by the young. We cannot help 
suspecting that the legend of the black cock is in some way connected with 
the heriditary office of king’s poulterer (Pultrie Regis), for many genera- 
tions in the family of Merchiston, and which descended to John Napier. 
This office is repeatedly mentioned in the family charters as appertaining 
to the ‘ pultre landis,’ hard by the village of Dene, in the shire of Linlith- 
gow. The duties were to be performed by the possessor or his deputies; 
and the king was entitled to demand the yearly homage of a present of 
poultry from the feudal holder. It is not improbable that our philosopher 
made a pet of some jetty chanticleer, which he cherished as the badge of 
his office, and as worthy of being presented to the king, sz petatur. If so, 
there can be little doubt that in those days it would pass for a spirit.” 


The first part of this work, from which alone we select a few 
paragraphs, has led the author into such researches as have opened 
up to him several curious passages of Scottish history; the follow- 
ing gives a sad but no doubt descriptive picture of the times. The 
John Graham of Hallyards spoken of, succeeded Sir Alexander 
Napier, the father of the philosopher, as justice-depute to the Earl 
of Argyle; and some years afterwards, was advanced to the situa- 
tion of a Lord of Session :— 


“ David Moyse the notary, who has left a very curious journal of his 
times, records, that in June 1590,‘ The Lordis of Sessioun wer intendid 
to be altered, and sum accusatioun past betwix Mr. John Grahame and 
Mr. David M‘Gill, baithe Lordis of the Sessioun, ather of thame accus- 
ing utheris of bryberie and kneaverie.’ But he afterwards became in- 
volved in a matter yet more serious, and which proved fatal to him. 
The estate of Hallyards consisted of temple lands, which Graham had 
obtained through his wife, the widow of Sir James Sandilands of Calder. 
That lady held them upon a title granted by her first husband, whose 
tenants in those lands had a preferable right of possession. To defeat 
this, a deed was forged by a notary, at the suggestion of William Graham, 
a brother of the Lord of Session, by which it was made to appear that these 
tenants had yielded their preferable right; and consequently, they were 
cast in an action raised to establish it. But the forgery was discovered, 
and the notary hanged; upon which Mr. John Graham raised another 
action against the minister of Sterling, who, he alleged, had extorted a 
false confession from the unfortunate notary. This proceeding brought the 
General Assembly of the Church and the Court of Session into violent 
collision. ‘The Assembly cited Graham to appear before it, and answer 
for his scandal against the church. The Court of Session stood up for the 
independence of their own jurisdiction and members; and sent their pre- 
sident, Lord Provand, with the Lords Culross and Barnbarrach, asa depu- 
tation to the ecclesiastical court, disclaiming the Assembly’s right to inter- 
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fere in the matter. Both jurisdictions were obstinate, and the dispute was 
quashed without being properly adjusted. The result was, that the tenants 
of the temple lands pursued the young*heir of the original proprietor, 
whose tutor and uncle, Sir James Sandilands, took up the matter with all 
the vindictive violence of the times. The Duke of Lennox lent his power- 
ful aid: and, says Calderwood, ‘upon Tuesday, 13th February, 1593, 
Mr. John Graham of Hallyards went out of Edinburgh towards Leith, 
being charged to departe off the toun. The Duke and Sir James Sandi- 
lands following as it were, with clubs in their hands, and coming dowa 
Leith Wynd, one of Mr. John’s company looked back, and seeing them, 
they turned to make resistance. The Duke sent and willed them to go 
forward, promising no man should invade them; yet Mr. John Graham’s 
company shot, whereupon the Duke suffered Sir James and his company 
to do for themselves. Mr. John was shot; his company fled before ever 
he was carried to a house. Sir Alexander Stuart’s page, a French boy, 
seeing his master (Sir Alexander) slain, followed Mr. John Graham into 
the house, dowped a whinger into him, and so dispatched him. Before this 
encounter, Mr. John was accompanied with three or four score.’ The 
tragic end of this unhappy Lord of Session affords a curious picture of the 
times, and shows that our philosopher acted wisely in his endeavours to 
prevent cummer in such matters, and in his anxiety to ‘ mell with na sik 
extraordinar doingis.’ Probably his letter is of a date long previous to the 
death of Graham, and it may be before the latter was elevated from his 
justiceship to the bench. Perhaps the deed quoted a reference to the 
period when John Napier encountered such perilous disputes in the ma- 
nagement of his father’s estate. ‘The autographs will interest the reader. 
The royal signature is of James VI. while he was yet a youth. That of 
Montrose is of the grandfather of the lady who became the wife of John 
Napier’s eldest son, and was the sister of the great marquis. He was high 
chancellor and viceroy of Scotland after James succeeded to the throne of 
England. As for the signature of Morton, the right hand that traced it 
is recorded in blood. ‘The Lord Maxwell, a celebrated border noble, ob- 
tained a grant of the earldom of Morton (upon the fall of the regent) in 
the year 1581, of which, however, he was deprived a few years afterwards. 
A deadly feud arose betwixt the Maxwells and the Johnstones; and in 
the celebrated battle fought betwixt them, the Lord Maxwell or Morton, 
being borne to the ground, stretched out his right hand for quarter, but it 
was instantly severed from his body. In the meanwhile, a certain feudal 
lady of the Johnstone clan issued from a family fortress, (which she had 
valiantly defended), attended by a single female, and with the keys of the 
tower hanging on her arm. On the field of battle ‘ she saw lying beneath 
a thorn-tree, a tall, grey-haired, noble-looking man, arrayed in bright 
armour, but bare-headed, and bleeding to death from the loss of his right 
hand. He asked her for mercy and help with a faltering voice; but the 
idea of deadly feud, in that time and country, closed all access to compas- 
sion even in the female bosom. She saw before her only the enemy of 
her clan and the cause of her father’s captivity and death: and raising the 
ponderous keys which she bore along with her, the Lady of Lockerby 18 
commonly reported to have dashed out the brains of the vanquished Lord 
Maxwell.’ Such, gentle reader, were the characters and habits of Lords 
of Session, noblemen, and ladies, in the times of our philosopher, and 
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with many of whom, notwithstanding the quiet and studious retirement 
of his own habits, he must have come into occasional contact.” 


The defeat of the Spanish Armada set thinking men to con- 
sider of the cause of such a marvellous escape for the British na- 
tion; and whilst many ascribed the deliverance to the power of 
magic, more enlightened and pious minds, such as Napier’s, of 
course traced it to the counsels of the Almighty. This event, in- 
deed, seems to have led to the publication of his profound work on 
the Apocalypse, at least at an earlier date than he had previously 
contemplated :— 


“The mind of Napier was particularly agitated upon this occasion. He 
had been long brooding over the depths of the Apocalypse, and began to 
perceive a divine light breaking upon his hitherto obscure lucubrations. 
The sequel I shall give in his own words: ‘Then,’ says he, ‘greatly re- 
joycing in the Lord, I began to write thereof in Latin; yet I purposed not 
to have set out the same suddenly, and far lesse to have written the same 
also in English, til that of late, this new insolencie of Papists, arising 
about the 1588 year of God; and dayly incresing within this iland, doth 
so pitie our hearts, seeing them put more trust in Jesuites and seminarie 
priests than in the true Scriptures of God, and in the Pope and King of 
Spaine than in the King of Kings, that to prevent the same, I was con- 
strained of compassion, leaving the Latin, to haste out in English this 
present worke, almost unripe, that thereby the simple of this island may 
be instructed, the godly confirmed, and the proud and foolish expecta- 
tions of the wicked beaten downe; purposing hereafter, God willing, to 
publish shortly the other Latin edition hereof, to the publike utilitie of 
the whole chureh.’ One great object was to awaken and alarm the con- 
science of king James, whose duplicity and inconsistent conduct harassed 
the Church at home while beset by powerful enemies from abroad. Our 
philosopher proposed, therefore, to address his commentaries to that 
prince with such a solemn warning as the times suggested, and his ma- 
jesty’s conduct seemed to require. But in the beginning of the winter 
1589, James was absent on his matrimonial expedition to Denmark. 
When he returned with his consort in the following year, he found every 
department of his government unusually tranquil, owing chiefly to the judi- 
cious management of the affairs of the Church by Robert Bruce of Airth, 
aided in his exertions by such laymen as John Napier and Thomas 
Craig of Riccarton, who were at the same time members of the General 
Assembly. The whole country now became engrossed with the ceremony 
of the coronation, and great cordiality prevailed betwixt the Church and 
the court. James was submissive to his clergy, and the clergy played 
the part of courtiers as well as they could.” 


With these specimens our readers may form tolerable correct 
notions of the spirit and style of this volume. We have before 
mentioned what appeared to us ,to be its character, as regards the 
part which the author has performed, in dealing with the valuable 
subject and materials subject to his hand. And we conclude by 
saying, that, notwithstanding his aristocratic prejudices, his la- 
boured beauties and smartnesses, and sometimes unnecessary, nay, 
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enfeebling efforts to enlarge the fame of the inventor of logarithms, 
who has long held a niche in the most prominent part of the temple 
of science, his work will add to the fame of Scottish genius, whilst 
it extends the knowledge of her family and national memoirs. 





Art. I.—France, Social, Literary, Political. By Henry Lytton Bul- 

wer, Esq., M. P. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Bentley, 1834. 
Ir Henry Lytton Bulwer possess not the master power as a writer, 
which has raised his brother to such a distinguished station amongst 
the authors of the present day, his manner is less self-sufficient, his 
self-confidence less obtrusive. Indeed, it is evident from the intro- 
duction to the work before us, that he ventures before the public 
with very considerable doubt and fear upon his mind; for he there 
solicits the indulgence of readers and critics in a way that would 
almost lead us to charge him with a weakness incompatable with 
superior qualifications. A pretty accurate estimate and firm asser- 
tion of one’s talent, we think is generally essential, and characteristic 
of the possession of what is above mediocrity. Still Henry L. 
Bulwer is particularly situated. He must feel that the very name he 
bears raises obstacles in his way to a just appreciation of his talents; 
for his brother’s established popularity will ever be ready to lead 
the reader to disparaging comparisons; so that should he write a 
book even twice as able and good as any that Edward has done, still 
the public will be aptto deny him his full right, and to admit him but 
to the station of an imitator; especially will this be the casein such 
awork as the present: for “‘ England and the English,” has had the 
precedence. As he himself says, the nature of the two works in 
some degree are assimilated, so that, when they differ, it may be 
thought a censure is conveyed in the present, and where they agree, 
that it merely is an imitation. We shall endeavour, however, todivest 
ourselves entirely of any unfair feelings and of all prejudices, and to 
judge of ‘France, Social, Literary, and Political,” as here repre- 
sented, entirely and singly upon its own merits. 

Our first remark is what will naturally occur to every man, on the 
mere announcement of the title—that it is a mighty and boundless 
field, in relation to one man, which the author has proposed to tra- 
verse and disclose. Indeed, any one of the branches would be a sub- 
ject too extensive for the compass of two such volumes as those, 
were a full and particular detail attempted to be given. The au- 
thor, however, is perfectly aware of this, and defers to succeeding 
volumes which he purposes to publish, a fuller development of his 
subjects. And here we shall merely state, that it will be with im- 
patience we wait for their appearance, from the satisfaction those 
before us have conferred. But when we say that no moderate labour 
can possibly give a minute exhibition of the materials falling under 
any one of the heads set down in this work, we are only taking a 
very inaccurate way of judging ofall such efforts. For should it 
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turn out that the author has furnished us with certain well defined 
keys or indices with which we can afterwards proceed of our- 
selves to explore and understand, he has done better than bur- 
den us with a heap of less interesting matter. And such, in one 
sentence, is the character and valuable feature of Mr. Henry Bul- 
wer’s France, if we may judge from the vantage ground which he 
has enabled us to gain, in viewing the various conditions and rela- 
tions of France; “‘ France as France is—not only France serious, 
but France gay.” He thought that such a work might be useful, 
as he tells us, as well as interesting; but that, to make it useful and 
interesting, he found it necessary to make it amusing ; and all this 
too, we say he has generally succeeded in accomplishing. But 
our readers must judge for themselves, as we shall enable them to do 
from a pretty liberal presentation of extracts. 

From a remarkably lucid analysis of the statistics and other 
general branches of the national power and character, given in an 
introductory form, for the more easy and ready comprehension of 
what follows in the body of the bow @ take this as one of the spe- 
cimens of what may be called the useful part :— 


“ The extent of France from north to south, from Dunkirk to Perpignan, 
is 575 French miles; its breadth from east to west, from Strasbourg to 
Brest, is 499 French miles: its total superficies about 53,000,000 hec- 
tares*; its population in 1833, 32,560,934 inhabitants}. This population 
is divided between the towns and the country in the following manner :— 


35,384 little communes contain - . . 23,725,809 inhab. 
1,620 towns, from 1,500 to 50,000 inhab. contain - 7,209,855 
8 great cities, varying from 59,000 inhab. to 
near 800,000f - - - - 1,625,270 


so that 23,725,809 may be considered the agricultural population, and 
8,835,125 the population devoted to other pursuits—a result entirely differ- 
ent from that which the population of Great Britain gives us§. 


* An hectare is equal to two acres, one rood, thirty-five two-fifth perches English 
measure. 

¢ In France the population increases every sixteen years by one-tenth. The proportion 
of male to female births is as sixteen to fifteen, and not as twenty-two to twenty-one—a 
proportion anciently established. The average of life calculated fifty years ago at twenty- 
eight years, is now calculated at thirty-five. 








{ Paris . . 774,338 
Lyons. . 292,370 
Marseilles .° 145,115 | 1,625,270 
Bordeaux . - 104,467 . 7,209,855 
Rouen F 88,076 23,725,809 
Nantes . - 87,198 
Lille ‘ f rp 32,650,934 Total. 
Toulouse —— 59,630 | 


§ In England as appears by the Census of 1821 :— 
1,350,239 families engaged in trade and manufacture. 
978,656 in agriculture. 
612,488 other objects. 
2,941,383 families. 
46 per cent. in trade. 
33 in agricultural. 
21 other pursuits. 
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This is followed up by a number of other tables and calculations, 
all most carefully gathered and considered ; by which the mind 
imperceptibly is led to compare the state of France with that 
of England in a great variety of particulars, wherein the different 
orders of the peoples’ genius, of their institutions, laws and habits, 
are pointedly contrasted ; so as to enforce strongly the doctrine that 
nothing can be more preposterous than to measure the eminence 
of the one nation with the other, by any special or narrow principle 
of comparison or contrast. ‘This we shall be the more strikingly 
taught, as we proceed to consider France and the French ina 
great variety of aspects, as here set forth by one who has evidently 
had many opportunities of studying them, and to which he has 
long devoted his earnest attention. 

Mr. Bulwer sketches with considerable power the entrance into 
London by the Thames, although we must say, the description by 
no means comes up to what we felt the first time we thus approached 
the great mart of the globe. But men look upon the same thing 
under different lights, and in various ways. Still, our simple obser- 
vation, as regards what we think the failure in this opening sketch, 
leads to this conclusion, that in all attempts at graphic and strik- 
ing pictures, the artist is apt either to take an inadequate, or an 
inaccurate, or to some extent an indescriptive view of his subject, 
and therefore in effect leaves a false representation of it. Let us uni- 
formly then be on our guard not to repose unlimited confidence in re- 
presentations, where fine words, sparkling ideas, and laboured anti- 
theses have much more engaged the mind of the writer—upon which 
he has exercised his sportive ingenuity to a greater extent, than in 
giving a prompt and easy statement, that would bemuch more natural, 
and consequently much more intelligible and fair. This, however, is 
asking a great deal—what a consummate master of his subject, and 
one with a full reliance upon his mastery can alone accomplish—and 
this is also something more than what the author is always equal to. 
Accordingly, although the following paragraphs are no doubt good, 
well balanced and so forth, we suspect they convey not all that 
should and might have been conveyed—not even all that the author 
laboured toexhibit. In short, labouring, and that somewhat in 
vain, is the fault we find with him here, and in many other places. 

«To enter Paris with advantage you should enter it by the Champs Ely- 
sées ; visiting for the first time the capital of a military nation, you should 
pass under the arch built to commemorate its reign of victories. Coming 
to dwell among the most gay and light-hearted people in the universe, you 
ought at once torush upon them in the midst of their festivities. Enter 
Paris, then by the Champs Elysées! Here are the monuments that speak 
to you of the great soldiers ; and here the ‘ guinguettes’ that display to 
you the great dancers of Europe. You pass by the old gardens of Beaujon ; 
you find the ‘caserne’ (and this tells you a good deal of the nation you 
are come to visit) intermingled with ‘cafés’ and ‘ salons littéraires ;’ and 
you see the chairs under the trees, and the open spaces left for the ball ; 
and if you stop to read an advertisement, it will talk of the ‘Chevaux me- 
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caniques,’ and of the ‘ Bal paré’ and of the ‘ Concert des Champs Ely- 
sées, —-and the sun shines upon the golden cupola of the stately Invalides, 
and on the glittering accoutrements of the sauntering soldier; and before 
you are the Tuileries, with their trees and terraces, which yonder mis- 
placed monument cannot quite conceal: and to your right are the Seine 
and the Chamber of Deputies, and to your left the Corinthian architecture 
of those tall palaces that form the Ru de Rivoli. The tri-coloured flag 
floats from the gates of the Royal Gardens; the military uniform, mixed 
up with the colouring of every passing group, enriches it with its deep-blue 
and its bright scarlet; the movement about you is universal: equipages 
of all kinds are passing in all directions; the movement is universal, but 
differing from that you are eccustomed to in England,—the movement is 
the movement of idleness and of pleasure ; an indescribable mirth reigns in 
all you see, and the busy gaiety of Paris bursts upon you with the same 
effect as the glad brightness of Italy. The people, too, have all the habits 
of a people of the sun; they are not the people of one stock; collected in 
every crowd are the features and the feelings of divers races and different 
regions. In Paris you are notin the climate of Paris—France is brought 
into a focus, and concentrated in the capital you find all the varieties that 
vivify the many provinces of the kingdom. It is this which gives a city of 
the North the gracious and agreeable aspect of the South, and transports 
the manners that are legitimateto the olives and the myrtles of Provence 
to the elms of the Champs Elysées and the Boulevards. London is the 
city of the English, as Constantinople is the city of the Turks. Paris is the 
city of Europe ; it unites, more than any city in the world, the wants efa 
variety of classes, the habits of a variety of people. With the snow you 
have the sledge of St. Petersburg ; with the summer the music, the nightly 
promenade, the ice, the lemonade, and all—but the sea and the sky of 
Naples. 

“ Oxford Street gives one aspect of London, Regent Street another, 
the Strand another; but the Boulevards, running directly through Paris, 
display the character of the town in all its districts, and the character of 
its inhabitants in all their classes. 

“ Go from the Rue Royale to the site of the old Bastille. You first pass 
by those zigzag and irregular houses that jut out upon the old rampart, 
and which have rather a picturesque appearance, from the gay little ter- 
races and balconies, which, when there is a ray of sun, are sure to be lit up by 
it ; and opposite, you have the stalls, gay also, (notwithstanding their po- 
verty,) where you may get nailed shoes and cotton-net braces, and works 
‘six sous the volume!’ stalls which carry, even into this scene of wealth 
and pleasure, the democracy of the epoch, and say that the people are 
everywhere buying, lounging, reading. And here you have a happy opportu- 
nity of admiring the vast variety of Parisian equipages—the poor and the 
rich are on horseback, on foot, in carriages, in tilburies, in ‘ citadines,’. in 
‘demifortunes,’ in omnibuses, hurrying to or from the Champs Elysées— 
but once passed the Rue de la Paix, in the neighbourhood of the Bains 
Chinois, the Café de Paris and Tortoni’s, you are in a different region. It 
1s not only a throng perpetually changing, which you now see—the caval- 
cade has in a great measure ceased; and you perceive a new and a more 
lazy, and a more lounging crowd seated at the doors of the ‘ cafés,’ or 
strolling up and down before them; those gentlemen who, to use French 
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expression, ‘ eat their fortunes,’ are here; and here are the gamblers of 
the stock exchange, of ‘ the salon,’ and of Frescati’s, the passionate race 
who crowd existence into a day, who live every minute of their lives, and 
who have come to enjoy the hour they have snatched from agitation, 
Here they saunter listlessly in the sun, or stand in clusters at the corners of 
the streets.” 

There is a great deal more in this strain, but after all we have not 
found the picture either simple enough, or nearly completed ; it is 
not a graphic master-piece, though no doubt exceedingly fine, and 
the occasion of much working up. We think the author’s brother 
would have done it better. But we are forgetting our resolution, 
which was to forget Edward Lytton Bulwer. Out of such facts as 
the following we make something :— 


‘‘T said that few in Paris are rich, few poor. No workman employ- 
ed gains upon an average less than about eight hundred francs per 
annum. Hardly any workman, willing to work, is without employment; 
and the average income of each Parisian, taking one with the other, has 
been considered one thousand francs. On this fact reposes the equality 
which strikes us, and the reign of that middle class, whose dominion and 
whose aspect I have described. ‘This income of one thousand francs Mr. 
Millot has divided, and according to his calculation, the washerwoman 
costs the Parisian more than the schoolmaster ; the new-year’s gift more 
than the accoucheur: the theatre twice as much as the nurse; the libra- 
rian and bookseller half as much as the theatre; the bath the same as the 
bookseller and librarian; and the money spent in luxury and amusements 
considerably more than that which is expended in the purchase of fuel, the 
dearest article of Parisian existence. Nor let it be thought that Parisian 
gaiety is owing entirely to a Parisian climate! They who are now watch- 
ing the weather-glass in our land of fogs, may like to know that the Pari- 
sians'themselves have, in the way of weather, something to complain of. 

‘“‘ Paris has in the year (on on average of twenty years) but one hundred 
and twenty-six days tolerably fine. 

‘But what may not be said of these one hundred and twenty-six days! 
They contain the history of France.”—pp. 65—67. 


When discussing the chapter of French characteristics, politeness 
of course comes first, and we believe, as regards the present day, 
the author is not unjust either towards England or France. 


‘‘Thus, the manners of the French in the time of Louis XVI. had one 
feature of similarity with ours at present. A monied aristocracy was then 
rising into power in France, as a monied aristocracy is now rising into 
powerin England. This is the aristocracy which demands obsequious ser- 
vility—which is jealous and fearful of being treated with disrespect : this 
is the aristocracy which is haughty, insolent, and susceptible; which 
dreams of affronts and gives them ; this is the aristocracy which measures 
with an uncertain eye the height of an acquaintance; this is the aristo- 
cracy which cuts and sneers—this aristocracy, though the aristocracy of 
the revolution of July, is now too powerless in France to be more than 
vulgar in its pretensions. French manners then, if they are not gracious, 
are at all events not insolent ; while ours, unhappily, testify on one hand 
the insolence, while they do not on the other represent the talent and the 
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grace of that society which presided over the later suppers of the old ‘ ré- 
gime.” We have no Monsieur de Fitz-James, who might be rolled in a 
gutter all his life, as was said by a beautiful woman of his time, ‘ without 
ever contracting a spot of dirt ?? We have no Monsieur de Narbonne, who 
stops in the fiercest of a duel to pick up the ruffled rose that had slipped 
in a careless moment from his lips, during the graceful conflict? You see 
no longer in France that noble air, that ‘ great manner,’ as it was called, by 
which the old nobility strove to keep up the distinction between themselves 
and their worse-born associates to the last, and which of course those asso- 
ciates most assiduously imitated. 

“ That manner is gone; the French, so far from being a polite people 
at the present day, want that easiness of behaviour which is the first essen- 
tial to politeness. Every man you meet is occupied with maintaining his 
dignity, and talks to you of Ais position. There is an evident effort and 
struggle, I will not say to appear better than you are, but to appear all that 
you are, and to allow no person to think that you consider him better than 
you. Persons, no longer ranked by classes, take each by themselves an 
individual place in society; they are so many atoms, not forming a con- 
gruous or harmonious whole. ‘They are too apt to strut forward singly, 
and to say, with a great deal of action, and a great deal of emphasis, ‘I 
am—anobody.’? The French are no longer a polite people ; but in the French 
nation, as in every nation, there is an involuntary and traditionary respect 
which hallows what is gone by; and among the marvels of modern France 
is areligion which ranks an agreeable smile and a graceful bow as essential 
virtues of its creeds.”—vol. i. pp. 91—93. 


The next French characteristic mentioned is gallantry, and as 
the picture is without question most faithful, who would not exclaim 
“ England ! with all thy faults, I love thee still.” 


‘‘There is a small piece now acting at one of the minor theatres, called 
‘Pourquot.’ It is very popular; every body goes to see it, and says, ‘It 
is so true.’ What tale lies hid under this mysterious title ? 

«There are two married friends living together. The wife of one is 
charming, always ready to obey afdto oblige; her husband’s will is her 
law. Nothing puts her out of humour. This couple live on the best of 
terms, and the husband is as happy as husband can desire to be. Now for 
the other pair! Here is continual wrangling and dispute. The wife will 
have her own way in the merest trifles ason the gravest matters—storms 
when contradicted, still tosses her head when humoured. In short, nothing 
can be so disagreeable as this good lady is to her grumbling but submissive 
helpmate. Happiness and misery were never to all appearances brought 
more fairly face to face than in these two domestic establishments. ‘ Why’ 
is one wife such a pattern of good nature and submission? .‘ Why’ is the 
other such a detestable shrew? This is the pourquoi. 

‘The spouse whom you shrink from in such justifiable terror is as faith- 
fulas woman can be. ‘The spouse whom you cling to as such a pillow of 
comfort, is an intriguing hussey. 

“Hear, oh! ye French husbands! you must not expect your wives to 
have at the same time chastity and good-temper; the qualities are incom- 
patible. Your eyes must be picked out, or horns on your heads must grow. 
This is the farce which is ‘so popular.” This is the picture of manners 
which people call‘ so true.’ Miserable man, if the lips you press to yours 
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are chaste to such endearments! Miserable man, if the wife of your bosom 
should be so singular as to be faithful! There is this to be said for England 
—if the poor-houses of the country swarm with children without a father 
—if the streets of the metropolis are almost turbulently infested with la- 
dies of a most improper character—if Grosvenor Square and St. James’s 
Square, and Hill Street, and Charles Street, are witnesses to some myste- 
rious and unconjugal indecorums,—the crime of unchastity is still spoken 
‘of and considered as deadly and damnatory as any to be found on the 
Newgate Calendar. It was but the other day that a poor woman charged, 
I think a chimney sweep, with grossly ill-treating, 7. e. beating her. What 
says the chimney sweep? Does he refute the charge? No: but he asks 
the plaintiff at once whether she is not guilty of a criminal intercourse 
with a certain cobbler of her acquaintance ; and when this unhappy fact 
is established—turning round triumphantly to the magistrate—' Now, your 
honour, vot does your honour say after that ?’ says the chimney sweeper.” 
—vol. i. pp. 94—97. 


Well might a late association of virtuous literary Frenchmen de- 
nounce the frightful character of their present fashionable literature, 
and declare that unless stemmed speedily, that it would overwhelm 
the nation with such a tide of impurity as would make it nauseous 
in the estimation of the world. Long have the nation cherished 
the memory, not only of their great men but of their great men’s 
mistresses ; but it seems that not merely a speculative looseness of 
principle holds its place in reference to gross immoralities, when 
these are softened by distance from the full vision of the spectator, 
by being confined to the chambers of the royal or noble, or covered 
by the pomp or glitter of rank; but that the vile and loathsome 
evil has infected the body of the middling classes, where the strength 
of the virtue of a nation lie in its surest sanctuary. The conse- 
quence of this state of things, as compared with what is to be found 
in England, is with great discernment truly stated in these plain 
sentences :— 


‘‘ The hospitals of the ‘ Enfans trouvés,’ which, under their present re- 
gulations, are nothing less than a human sacrifice to sensual indulgence, 
remove the only check that in a country without religion can exist to illicit 
intercourse. ‘There is, then, far more libertinage in France than in any 
other civilized country in Europe ; but it leads less than in other countries 
to further depravity. Not being considered a crime, incontinence does not 
bring down the mind to the level of crime. It is looked upon, in fact, as 
merely a matter of taste : and very few people, in forming their opinion of 
the character of a woman, would even take her virtue into consideration. 
Great indeed are the evils of this—but it also has its advantages: in England, 
where honour, probity, and charity are nothing to the woman in whom chas- 
tity is not found—to her who has committed one error there is no hope— 
and six months frequently separate the honest girl of respectable parents 
and good prospects from the abandoned prostitute, associated with thieves, 
and whipped in Bridewell for her disorders.’”’—vol. i, pp. 102, 103. 


Surely our new Poor’s Law Bill will lead to nothing like this. 
But we are glad to escape to another feature of character very 
striking among our neighbours on the other side of the Channel, 
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viz. vanity, which our author considers the cause of national union 
among them, as he successfully shows it to be. 


“That vanity is not only ridiculous; it containsa power which many 
more lofty and serious qualities would fail to supply. With that vanity is 
combined a capability for great things; a magnificence of design, and a 
daringness of execution, rare amongst the pale and frigid nations of the 
north. In that vanity is security to France: for in that vanity is—union. 
That vanity it is which concentrates and connects a people different in their 
manners, different in their origin, different in their climate, different even 
in their language. That vanity it is—which gives to thirty-three millions 
of individuals—one heart and one pulse. Go into any part of France, some 
districts of Brittany perhaps excepted, and let any body of persons be as- 
sembled! address them to soothe or to excite! Say ‘ Vive la liberté !’ 
there are times when you will not be listened to—‘ Vive la roi !—Vive le 
charte !—Vive la république !’ these are all rallying cries which will sow 
be hissed, and now applauded: but cry ‘ Vive la France!’—‘ Vive la 
belle France, songez que vous étes Francais!’ and, almost before the 
words are out of your mouth, your voice will be drowned with cheers, and 
a circulating and sympathetic thrill will have rushed through the breast, 
and brought tears into the eyes of every one of your audience. If you 
were to say to an Englishman,—‘ Give me up your property, and give me 
up your liberty, and give me up your life for the sake of England,’ he 
would say, ‘ Stop a little; what is England to me without my property, 
and my liberty, and my life ?—my liberty, my property, and my life, are 
England to me all the world over.. Not so the Frenchman: talk to him 
of France ; tell him that what you wish is for the interest and the glory 
of France, and he will let you erect scoffolds and send his children to the 
guillotine and the battle—he will stop in the highest fever of freedom to 
bow to the most terrible dictatorship, and stick the red cap of demo- 
cratism on the triumvirate tyranny of Robespierre, Couthon, and St. 
Just. There is nothing you may not do with him under the charm of 
those irrresistable words—‘ Frangais soyez Frangais |’ ‘The Englishman,’ 
as an author lately observed, ‘ is proud Of his nation because it belongs to 
himself ; the Frenchman is proud of himself because he belongs to his na- 
tion.’ This is true, and this is true—because a Frenchman's vanity induces 
him to prefer to himself the association which connects him with some- 
thing greater than himself ; so merit is more honoured in France than in 
England—because the Frenchman at once connects his own fame with the 
fame of the save or the warrior of ‘his land, and loves and cherishes his 
countryman’s reputation as a part of himself. ‘It was not froma 
massive bar of iron, but from a small and tiny needle,’ as my Lord Bacon 
observes, ‘ that we discovered the great mystery of nature; and thus is 
it often by marking carefully those passions, which, looked at superficially, 
appear the smallest and the meanest—that we trace the causes of a nation’s 
principal distinctions.”—vol. i. pp. 116—118. 


We must pass over several chapters altogether, and others very 
cursorily, on the social and political conditions of France, as we 
wish to dwell at some considerable length on the literary character 
of the gay and lively nation. What Mr. Bulwer advances in his 
deciphering antithetical way, of French wit and frivolity, is fully as 
§00d as anything we have yet extracted. Indeed, he shows his 
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power over the subjects discussed, more firmly and highly as he pro- 
ceeds ; and by the middle of the first volume we find the light 
which, in our preliminary remarks, we spoke of as being by him 
- shed abroad over France and the French, beginning to gain a fixed 
breadth and clearness which must recommend the work, and proves 
it to be a hundred times superior to that multitude of tours which 
has appeared, skimming over the surface of things, and the result 
of a six weeks’ residence in Paris. Light subjects as well as graye 
are gravely gone into. Here is something of the serious charac- 
teristics, although in France the more lightsome points are not the 
least descriptive. It would appear that the qualities, propensities, 
and passions, which distinguish one people from another, wind 
themselves into every legislative enactment. And this the work 
before us proves, which wisely has been written without the object 
of advancing any favourite political dogma. It is on the subject 
of crimes that we shall allow the author now to speak. We wish 
that our limits permitted us to give the tables with which he has 
enriched the books, taken from M. Guerry’s late statistical publica- 
tion——a work that “ bowls down at once all the nine pins with 
which late statists had been amusing themselves, and sets up again 
many of the old notions, which, from their very antiquity, were out 
of vogue.” But we must content ourselves with a few scattered 
passages under this head, referring our readers to the volumes them- 
selves, so well worthy of careful perusal. 


“If education be an advantage, it is so, not because it prevents men 
from committing crimes, but because it adds to the enjoyments of mankind 
without increasing their vices in the same proportion. But should edu- 
cation add to human guilt more than it adds to human happiness—should 
this be the case, the fault is very much in ourselves, and very much owing, 
let me add, to all education being insufficient—to the absurd belief that 
to teach reading and writing is quite enough, and that there we may halt 
and rest satisfied with the good work that we have performed. As well might 
we say, that if we could but turn the river into our grounds, it would be a 
matter of perfect indifference whether we led it to the mill, or allowed it 
to inundate the corn-field. 

‘‘ In giving instruction we create a power, which, if left to itself, may 
produce more good than evil—which will always produce good with evil, 
but which it is still our duty to govern and direct, in order to make it pro- 
duce as much good, as little evil as possible; and if we wish to make our- 
sclves sure of its results—if we wish from afar to see, to regulate, and re- 
joice in its effects—we must not only fill the mind, we must form the 
character—we inust not only give ideas, we must give habits, we must 
make education moral as well as intellectual—we must give men great 
designs and good desires, at the same time that we invite them to exertion, 
and make easy to them the paths of ambition. : 

«But to turn from general dissertation to the more immediate subject 
that is before us—it now, I venture to presume, appears—as well from 
the very remarkable table I have given, as from the maps to which I refer, 
that in France, at all events, there seems to be some influence or influences 
superior to accident, independent of laws, independent of any existing Sys- 
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tem of instruction, regulating crimes—and the distribution of crimes—not 
merely in respect to their number, but also in respect to their kind. 

‘«« How far the peculiarities of race, the habits resulting from old institu- 
tions, the differences arising from a rich or barren soil—from a level or 
mountainous district—from the communication of rivers, or the absence 
of rivers; how far all these circumstances, each affecting the passions, 
the propensities, the pursuits, the wants, and consequently the crimes of 
a varied population, may extend their empire, M. Guerry, deploring the 
want of any materials on which to calculate, leaves us in doubts, which I 
do not find myself qualified to dispel. Amidst these doubts we are only 
sensible that France, in spite of its system of unity, still contains a variety 
of distinct races, with different languages, different prejudices, different 
manners, and that neither the line and measure of Abbé Siéyes, nor 
the terrible policy of the mountain, nor the centralizing genius of Napoléon, 
have been able to give to the grave and slow inhabitant of Normandy the 
joyous and eager character of the chivalric child of Bearn. 

‘From the first step to the last then, from the entry into life to the 
departure from it, the influence of the sexes, in all its wonderful variations 
from physical passion to moral depravity, predominates in France over 
human actions, and shows here, in a more serious manner, many of those 
traits in character to which I have elsewhere, in a lighter tone, alluded, 

‘Nor is this all; we find that in the committals in England and Wales, 
the females are in the proportion of one to five; in France the females are 
in the proportion of one to ‘three. ° 

‘“‘ The difference indeed between the crimes of the male and the female 
in France, does not seem caused by the superior innocence but by the 
greater weakness of the female: for exactly as a woman’s facility for com- 
mitting crime increases, hercriminality also increases, and becomes more 
especially remarkable—where one would have hoped to find it least so, 
viz. beneath her master’s, her father’s, and her husband’s roof. Two- 
fifths of the thefts by females are domestic thefts, whereas only one 
fifth of the thefts by males are thefts of this description. Committing only 
one murder in twenty, and one assault in twenty-five, the woman is guilty 
of every third parricide, of half the crimes by poison,—and whenever man 
or wife conspire against the life of the other, the accomplice, if chosen 
from the family, is almost certain (says M. Guerry) to be a female. So 
restless, so active, so incapable of repose and insignificance, in France, is 
this nervous and irrritable sex—here poisoning a husband, there intriguing 
for alover—here spouting for equal rights, there scribbling in the ‘ livre 
rose, —the nature of the French woman is still the same, sometimes con- 
ducting her to glory, sometimes to the galleys. 

“lhe annual number of natural children is 67,876, (34,708 males, and 
33,168 females). The department of the Seine, which produces a thirty- 
second of the population, produces one-sixth of the natural children; and 
one-third of the population of Paris would actually be illegitimate but for 
the unhappy destiny which infants so begotten undergo: three-fifths of 
these children are abandoned by their parents, and one out of every three 
dies before attaining his third year. Where we find the most hospitals, 
there we find the fewest infanticides. But such is the state of these insti- 
tutions, that, little better than a device for encouraging prostitution and 
checking population, they do that which the law forbids the abandoned 
parent to do—they murder the child. They transfer the guilt from the 
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individual to the state. Miserable duplicity !—the mother is punished for 


her crime—the government is lauded for its humanity.”—vol. i. 186— 
199. 


From such passages our readers will perceive that Mr. Bulwer’s 
France is a work of vast variety, and abounding with momentous ag 
well as amusing matter. We pass on to the second volume, which 
proceeds with the historical changes that have come over the nation 
of late years, where his carefully weighed opinions, although the 
period is too recent for impartiality to have arrived, will impart in- 
struction and much satisfaction to every candid reader. The clear 


arrangement of his ideas, and the graceful dress with which they 
are clothed, must charm even the fastidious in such matters. We 


quote a passage respecting the benefits of the restoration of the 


Bourbons, where the facts of the case and the fairness of the author 
go hand in hand. 


‘‘Say what you will of its ministerial errors, of its factious agitations, 
‘the Restoration,’ as a period of improvement, was a mighty epoch. No 
country, perhaps, ever made in the same time the same advances that 
France made from 1815 to 1830. 

‘« The ambitious soldier and the enthusiastic boy may linger with a fond 
delight over the narrative of those almost miraculous exploits, which place 
upon 60 lofty a pedestal the endeavours of human genius; the more cool- 
blooded politician will observe that the tower of Babel, the loftiest edifice 
on record, was the least useful, the most certain not to be completed, and 
that the merits of a reign are to be measured, not by the admiration it 
excites, but by the benefits it produces. The battle of Waterloo left France 
the victim of two invasions. The losses which had been inflicted upon her 
territory have been estimated at fifteen hundred millions of francs, the 
same sum that she was condemned to pay the Allies. From 1818 to 1827, 
in nine years alone, says M. Dupin, ‘these wounds, profound and terrible 
as they were, had been healed, and even their scars obliterated. In the 
wars of twenty-three years, fifteen hundred thousand men had perished, 
and in thirteen years their loss had been repaired.’ Agriculture, which 
the presence of a foreign enemy had repressed (one department alone had 
suffered to the extent of seventy-five millions of francs) revived, and had 
even advanced during the Restoration, as well by an increase in horses 
and cattle, as by various improvements in the art of cultivation. 

The manufactures of wool, of cotton, of silk, aided by the improvement 
of machinery and the experiments of chemistry, had added, during that 
time, in no small degree to the resources of industry, and the investments 
for wealth. The population of Lyons alone had advanced in eleven years 
from 100 to 150,000 inhabitants. The product of indirect taxation, that 
sign not merely of the riches, but of the enjoyments of a people, had been 
swelled during the interval of 1818 to 1827 by twenty-five per cent. The 
customs and the post produced more, the lottery less; and, a circum- 
stance not to be forgotten in the details of administration, the expense of 
collecting the revenue had diminished as the revenue itself had increased. 
The number of printed sheets were, in 1814, 45,675,039; in 1826, 
144,564,094; thus displaying, in the production of human knowledge, a 
yet greater increase, and a yet greater activity than in the other rapidly 
and daily increasing productions.”—vol. ii. pp.54—56. 
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Then came the famous Ordonnances, accompanied by a famous 
report, not less remarkable for the eloquence than for the history it 
contained ; on which the author remarks, that this document may 
convince us, that even in the worst times, and under the least favour- 
able circumstances, arbitrary power will never want able, perhaps 
conscientious defenders. Mr. Bulwer even maintains that Charles 
X. as well as Louis XVIII. possessed very considerable talents ; 
nor are we aware of any evidence to the contrary, unless we rely 
upon the vulgar and popular clamour of the time, which uniformly 
runs into extremes, and with respect to those whose situation re- 
moves them from close inspection and intimacy, must ever be 
exercised in exaggerations, especially if vices be the material to 
heap up. But the period is at hand when the author has to write 
an epitaph upon the restoration. 

“* Vive Lafayette! Vive Lafayette !’ this was the cry in every street, as 
down from every window, as down from every balustrade, whence the ball 
and the broken bottle and the massive pavement lately rushed, now drop- 
ped gentle flowers on the venerable head of the friend of Washington— 
of the old general of the National Guard; and, wafted on every breeze, 
flew the national cockade, the old and famous tri-coloured riband; and 
lo! the very hero of popular parade, the revolutionary veteran, bowing, 
smiling, embracing; and lo! the immense masses, shouting, laughing, 
waving their hats, firing their arms! To the Hotel de Ville marched the 
long procession.”’—vol. il. p. 87, 88. 


Contrast the fortunes of Charles X. as once more in the course of 
history brought into operation with those of the venerable repub- 
lican. 


‘“‘On the 16th of August this unfortunate monarch embarked at Cher. 
bourg. On the 30th of July he had left St. Cloud; for a day he halted 
at Versailles. He halted there amidst the recollections of bygone times ; 
every tree had a story linked with far distant days; and melancholy must 
it have been to have seen him as he looked fondly over those stately ave- 
nues—as he lingered (and long, his attendants say, he did linger) upon 
the steps of that royal palace, which he had known so early and which he 
will never see again. When he arrived at Rambouillet, it was night; 
the moon threw a ghastly light on the antique tower, and into the dim 
court-yard of the old chateau, as bent with fatigue, and worn by agitation, 
the old King descended amidst the scanty crowd, collected less from affec- 
tion than curiosity. Here he determined to abide. The great body of 
the troops were bivouacked in the woods and park, and in spite of many 
desertions, a large force was still devotedly attached to the royal family.” 
—vol. ii. p. 100, 101. , 

Mr. Bulwer, in considering the predominating influences over 
France, returns to woman, and places her as the first in his list. 
Military influences follows, and at last that of literature. Here is 
a fine opening to this branch of his work, when he starts as a true 
lover of it, and by no means an ordinary cultivator. 


“At the very moment that I am writing, the words yet ring in my ear 
which I heard cne cf the most distinguished members address the other 
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evening to the Chamber of Deputies: ‘ And I—I who am gpeaking to you 
‘ Messieurs,’ when people talk to you of an aristocracy, and the influence 
of an aristocracy, what am I? What am I, whom you think worthy of 
your attention; who take my place on yonder bench, by the side of men 
who have gained battles; by the side of men bearing the noblest names 
in France? Whatam I, ‘ Messicurs,’ but an humble man of letters, whom 
a little talent, kindly noticed, introduced amongst you?’ 

“« ‘There are countries, the monarchs of which show an enlightened sense 
of the dignity with which men of science decorate their dominions: there 
are countries in which you will find ambassadors and ministers as eminent 
for their literary attainments as for their high political station ; but in no 
country do literature and science open so free, and honourable, and inde- 
pendent a career, as in that France which M. Thiers addressed from the 
National Tribune, in the few touching words that I have just cited. 

‘«* Overturn the monarchy: give me the liberty of the press, and I will 
restore it in six months,’ was the noble expression of an author, confident 
in his talent, confident in the genius of his countrymen, and only wrong 
in the folly of his cause. A great writer in France isa great power. The 
baron of feudal times sallied forth against his neighbour, or his sovereign, 
with his armed retainers at his heels; and in those days of violence the 
goodness of the right depended on the goodness of the sword. The cour- 
tier in France, who succeeded the baron, abandoned the glaive and the 
gauntlet, for the Graces, and trusted to an appropriate smile and a well- 
turned compliment for the success of his career. But mark yonder pale 
young man, feeble in his person, slovenly in his dress, holding his pen with 
a trembling hand, doubled up over his paper! ‘That young man has come 
from some mean abode, from some distant province, where, amidst penury 
and insignificance, with his eyes now fixed on the page of history, now on 
the heading of a newspaper, he has long indulged his reveries of immor- 
tality and his hopes of power. In him see the baron and the courtier of 
the day; he attacks the monarch and the minister, but it is not with the 
falchion and the lance. He glides into the cabinet and the boudoir, not in 
a powdered wig and an embroidered waistcoat, but bound in vellum. He 
does not measure his force or his address with your’s, but his intelli- 
gence ;—he is the person to admire; he is the person to fear; he is the 
person, in France, which he is nowhere else. 

‘He is the person in France that he cannot be in America, for there is 
no superstition for the arts in America; the vanity of wealth, the natural 
consequence of a nation depending wholly on its industry and its commerce, 
predominates over the diviner thoughts and more graceful occupations of 
letters. He is the person in France that he cannot be in Germany—for in 
Germany a ‘ von’ before your name is a matter of social necessity ; for in 
Germany, to be ‘ well born,’ or tobe ‘ nobly born,’ or to be ‘ right-nobly 
born,’ is a matter submitted to historical rules, and the superscription of a 
letter demands the profoundest study, the most accurate knowledge, the 
nicest distinctions. He is the person in France that he cannot be in En- 
eland—for, in England, politics is the only passion of the men, fashion the 
only idol of the wowen—for, in England, to be a blockhead is far more par- 
donable than to live in a bad street—for, in England, to have voted against 
the house and window-tax would win you more favour than to have written 
the profuupdest work on legislation.—vol. ii. pp. 184—187. 
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Our author ridicules the theory, and we fear too truly, that the 
Reform Bill would introduce into our nation’s counsels and assem- 
~ blies men of letters, because they were such, in the same manner in 
which they are in France, where they are highly esteemed. Certainly, 
it is nonsense to embrace all advantages in one system and to ex- 
clude them from another. It is necessary in looking to the present 
to refer to the past. We are sure to be wrong, if we think one 
effect is always produced by one cause, or that the same events 
which confirm and extend a power have, as a matter of course, 
planted or produced it. It is true that there are more who can 
read and write in England than in France, out of every hundred ; 
but ordinary education, which would be sufficient to spread and to 
increase a love for science and the arts, where it already exists, 


may be insufficient to generate that affection when it does not exist. 
But— 


“ If you wish to introduce a love of the arts, and to elevate. literary 
men in England, you must study the genius, the character, and the his- 
tory of the English people. You must introduce the passion you wish to 
create, in the manner in which it can best blend with the dispositions that 
you find existing. If you wish to wake the attention of a cold and apa- 
thetic people to the arts, you must multiply statutes and forms of beauty 
in your public walks—you must let your galleries and your collections 
stand with doors wide open to the public. If you wish to inspire a manu- 
facturing people with any just idea of the value of sculpture and of paint- 
ing, you must not simply institute schools of painting and sculpture, but 
schools that shall connect painting and sculpture with manufactures. If 
you wish among an aristocratical people to raise the situation of men of 
science and men of letters, you must not merely institute universities and 
societies which shall keep men of letters and science apart from the rest 
of their fellow-citizens, you must confer such honours and distinctions 
upon literary and scientific labours as are obtained in the army, or at the 
bar, and not forbid the highest genius in literature to aspire to the same 


position and the same rank in society that even wealth and court favour 
are sufficient to give.”—Vol. 11. pp. 200—202. 


In France, the author says, wherever you go, the person particu- 
larly noticed, if not a remarkable officer, is sure to be a remarkable 
writer; whilst in England, to be known as a writer is certainly to a 


man’s prejudice. Let us have something more of his theory for 
all this. 


‘‘ Some—many—of the reasons for this difference between France and 
England I have stated. They belong to history; they belong to the past; 
they belong to the fact, that a monarchy governed in France, which 
sought to humble the aristocracy, while an aristocracy governed in 
England, which sought to abuse the Commons. But there are three 
causes which more especially operate at the present time to maintain the 
distinction originated by former laws, and customs, and institutions. 

“ First—The influence of women in France, and the higher cast of 
their thoughts and their pursuits. Secondly—The ‘ esprit de corps,’ 
which, in France, as connected with the natural vanity of the French, 
[ have already noticed. And lastly, The state of property in France— 
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the state of property, which enters more than people imagine into every 
relation of life, into every production of human intelligence, into eve 
law passed for social happiness, and which, when we consider the present 
state of France, it is most especially our duty to keep before us. 

“ The greater frivolity of English women, and consequently the greater 
frivolity of English society, necessarily create a kind of fear and horror 
amongst that body for a being who, having been guilty of writing, is 
supposed, oftentimes very fallaciously, to have been guilty of thinking, 
and who is therefore considered what a sober man would be by a set of 
drunken associates, viz.—a bore and a critic. ‘The esteem which eve 
man sets upon himself in England—-so different from the vanity which 
makes every man in France connect himself, wherever he can, with all 
that is greater than himself—induces persons to view with jealousy, 
instead of with pride, any man who, employing no more pens, ink, 
and paper, than he does, contrives to make a greater reputation.”— 
vol, ii. pp. 216—218. 


We do not know what our English ladies may say to this, but 
we fain hope that Mr. Bulwer’s assertion, in so far as they are con- 
cerned, is unfairly made. Indeed it does not altogether in this particu- 
lar seem consistent with some other portions of his work, part of 
which we haveextracted pretty early in this article. Wearenot against 
his frequentrecurrence to woman, blessings upon the sex !—as one of 
the most important influences in the world, whether France or 
England be spoken of;—but we think that her confessedly more 
virtuous life in our own country must not permanently or generally 
operate to the disadvantage of literature of that high and ennobling 
nature which of late years is so scarce across the channel. One 
error in the author’s theories seems to us to be the assigning 
a cut and dry, aclearly defined cause, for what is the result ofa 
great number of nameless influences, namelessly interwoven. But 
especially are our ireful feelings in arms against him, for character- 
izing the British fair as frivolous, when in an earlier portion of his 
work, gaiety and frivolity are set formally down as being eminently 
descriptive of the French, whether men or women be considered. 
However, Mr. Bulmer may have some latent prejudice, arising from 
disappointment or the like, in his own country, and therefore we 
must allow his spleen to have its way for a time. 

He goes on to say, that from the fall of Napoleon, philosophy 
and letters have been gradually assuming an ardent spirit and a 
vivid colouring, analogous with the glory and the fever of that 
man’s reign; and to support this assertion he proceeds to consider 
French literature in its two most important divisions—history and 
thedrama. And here he maintains, that the nation for the first 
time is now remarkable for the former of these departments; and 
that painting rather than description is its characteristic. Why? 

‘« Authors, since authors have mixed with mankind, have been mo- 
delled more or less by their public. The historian’s public in the 
eighteenth century was, as I have said, a public of would-be philosophers 
and agreeable fine gentlemen, and the historian went trippingly along, 
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now lecturing the one class, now chatting with the other. The historical 
style of the nineteenth century is different from the historical style of the 
eighteenth; but the historian’s manner has not changed more than his 
readers have changed, He was formerly read by a clique—he is now 
read by a country. 

“Tt is not only that more men read now than they used to do—this 
has not increased the number of those who disturb the dusty volumes in 
the royal library, that treat of astrology and magic—it is not only that 
more men read than they used to do, but that more men read history— 
that more men naturally feel an interest in historical composition. 

“ History is, in fact, not interesting far beyond the pale of those whose 
actions make history, and whose fortunes are affected by it. History 
would not be widely interesting in a country where the great mass of 
the people were slaves and mendicants, without honours to gain or pro- 
perty to lose. History would be widely interesting in a country where 
the great bulk of the people were proprietors, and where there was no 
post in the state which every citizen might not reasonably hope to ob- 
tain. In the one case it is an idle speculation to be studied from 
curiosity; in the other it is a practical lesson to be looked to for examples. 
With the general diffusion of honours, of employments, and more espe- 
cially with the general diffusion of property—on which the diffusion of 
honours and employments mainly depends-—has been diffused the interest 
of history. 

‘The small herd of encyclopedists and courtiers, who once listened 
to the historian, are now cut up, as it were, into an immense crowd of 
journalists, shopkeepers, soldiers, and mechanics. 

“ This division and diffusion of property—bringing up a fresh class 
of feelings upon the surface of France—inverting the usual order of 
events—creating a new society when we might have been looking to 
the mature caducity of an old one—turning an aristocracy of readers 
into a democracy of readers—has made the historian a popular orator 
where he was formerly a wit and a metaphysician. Addressing a more 
numerous, a more impassioned, a less reasoning, class of readers than his 
predecessors, he has assumed a more vehement, a more impassioned, a 
more powerful, style of writing.” —vol. 11. pp. 258—260. 


Upon the French Drama at the present day the author considers, 
first, the horrid nature of its subjects, and the manner in which 
those subjects are handled and introduced. He says here, that a 
subject is not allowable on the stage that either offends the rules of 
art or the more important rules of morality. Under this last parti- 
cular he chides and appeals to M. V. Hugo, and M. Dumas, two 
of the most talented and popular French dramatists of the day. We 


shall close our extracts with this earnest and virtuous remon- 
Strance ;— 


_ “It is of the rules of morality as of the rules of art: it is not the horrid 
nature of a subject that offends either the one or the other; it is in the 
_ mannei in which the subject is treated that its beauty as a piece of com- 
position, or its value as a lesson of virtue, depends. The immorality of 
M. V. Hugo and of M. Dumas is not in having brought Marion de Lorme 
and Antony upon the stage, but in affecting to breathe a mawkish 
interest over the infamy of the prostitute, and attaching a romantic 
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heroism to the adulterous seducer of female honour. The inverted phi- 
losophy of M. Hugo appears to me, as I have frankly said, a kind of un- 
philosophic madness, with which I have no sympathy, for which I think 
there is no excuse; and what I say of the intentional follies of M. V, Hugo 
I say of t..2 wild and whining vice of M. Dumas. 

“And wiy is this? Why, M. Dumas, instead of attempting to breathe a 
false poesy into t 1° grovelling amours of a Parisian salon, or holding up for 
imitation a political profligacy—which, thank God, is yet untrue—in the 
public men and the parliament of Great Britain—why have you sought for 
no truer, no better, no brighter models for the emulation of those ardent 
youths who admir« your talent and worship your career ?—Are there no 
characters you can take from the heroes of July, or the enthusiasts of June? 
—Are there no models of female heroism and devotion you can draw from 
the revolution of 1789, and the restoration of 1815? Have Madame 
Roland and Madame Lavalette lived in vain? Have you had no men in 
France who have been disinterested and brave? Have you had no women 
in France who have been noble and virtuous? Must you fill your stage 
with sickly-faced apothecaries in the frontispiece attitude of Lord Byron, 
and fourth-rate fine ladies vulgarly imitating the vices and the ton of Mde. 
de Mirepoix? Why should you invent imaginary personages in the 
representation of your age, who are exceptions to your age? Why should 
you take as the heroes and heroines of your drama the creatures whom it 
would sicken you to meet in the commerce of daily life ? 

“And you, M. V. Hugo!—you, the promise of whose youth was so 
generous—in whose Odes breathed a spirit no less remarkable for its 
purity than its poesy—you, who seemed by instinct to have caught the 
chivalry and the grace of the old knightly time, with the popular language 
that goes to the heart of the present day—have you no better mode of 
elevating your countrywomen than by teaching them to be good mothers 
by the example of Lucréce Borgia, or devoted mistresses by the example 
of Marion de Lorme? What! have you found no cleverer mode of 
elevating the people in their own esteem, than by telling every unwashed 
apprentice that a Countess wishes to marry him—not because he is a 
good man, and a steady apprentice—Oh, no! simply because he is an 
apprentice, because he is a working man ? 

“Ts not this stuff! Is not this prostrate and dust-licking flattery! Can 
you talk of the cringing of a courtier to his monarch, when you bow thus 
slavishly before the meanest cf your mob? Nor is my praise or censure 
indifferent to you—If I—a foreigner—far away from all your petty Jea- 
lousies and rival cliques—If I—who not even as a man of letters—a title 
to which I have not the honour to pretend—if I, who neither as a coun- 
tryman, nor even as a literary man, can possibly have any rivalry with 
you—if I, who honour your talents, love your country, and approve of 
many of your principles—if I, who, if any wish were stirring in my mind, 
can only have the wish to propitiate your friends, to obtain and enjoy the 
pleasure and honour of your acquaintance—If I have allowed words to be 
wrung out from me—words of reproach—strong words—words expres- 
sive of more than my regret—at the manner in which you have allowed 
ignorance, and prejudice, and adulation, and negligence, and indifference, 
and immorality, to obscure and to tarnish the lustre of talents for which such 
a country and such a time as that in which yuu live opened so great, and 
so noble, and so heart-cheering a path to fame—if I have had language 
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—such as that which I have used, unwillingly, I declare—extorted from 
me—is it not possible that, far away from that feeble chorus of easily- 
enchanted friends, who, like the bird in the Arabian Nights, pass their 
lives in repeating ‘There is but one Poesy, and Dumas and Victor 
Hugo are its true prophets !’—is it not possible, I say, that,;far away 
from these sickliest sounds, there is an opinion rising, gatheriz,g, swelling, 
an opinion which shall be the opinion of Europe—the opjaion of posterity 
—an opinion which might have raised you in a new time to such pedes- 
tals as those of the old time occupy—an opinion which shall break as 
busts of clay what you might have made statues of stone and of marble 
—an opinion which shall leave you the lions of a drawing-room, and 
which might have made you the land-marks of an epoch ?””—vol. ii, pp. 
336—340. 

Yes, women of England, such are the dramatists that the literary 
ladies of France court, praise, and countenance. Your frivolity, so 
strongly alleged in a former part of these volumes, cannot be 
worse than the favour shown to such writers. But your domestic 
virtues, your matronly or maidenly partialities, be they towards men 
of letters or not, would not tolerate these two dramatists whom the 
author has so eloquently been rating, and we must prefer you still ; 
so indeed does Mr. Bulwer, whose work is well worth your careful 
and partial perusal. 





Arr. III].—The Political Life of Prince Talleyrand. 2 vols. London:. 


Churton. 1834. 


Ir all the booksthat have been written to illustrate that most 
extraordinary period in Modern History, from the commencement 
of the French Revolution to its close, were piled together, we verily 
believe they would reach from earth to heaven. There is scarce one 
of the men of that epoch whom either circumstances or talents made 
conspicuous, who has not found a deputy historian, when, as rarely 
happened, he showed no disposition to favour the world with a per- 
sonal narrative of his sayings and doings. Memoirs, and Souvenirs, 
have been written by every one, from the waiting maid and valet to 
the prince and marshal. And yet among this vast mass of histori- 
cal illumination, all centering in this common focus, we have been 
often at a loss for some compilation that would give us a distinct and 
uninterrupted view of the career of the illustrious individual who 
forms the subject of the present sketch. And among the whole 
gallery of portraits, there is scarce one which has more decided claims 
upon our attention. His name is interwoven with the greatest events 
of the last and present century. He has figured in every character, 
and stood godfather to every dynasty. Who has not heard of the 
refined elegance of the prelate courtier, the eloquence of the deputy, 
the subtlety, sagacity, and exquisite tact of the diplomatist? Un- 
der the old regime, the directory, the consulate, the empire, the 
restoration and subsequent overthrow of the Bourbons, we observe 
Talleyrand arise, overtopping all competitors, bask in the sunshine 
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of the prosperity of each successive government, foresee its coming 
ruin, and with a tact never before paralleled, succeed in gaining an 
ascendant over its successor, by rendering himself indispensably 
necessary for the promotion of its interests. Without exaggeration or 
temerity it may be asserted, that the political career of Talleyrand 
presents us with a picture of a man of genius, at strife with the 
greatest events of modern history: sometimes their friend and di- 
rector, at others their decided opponent, always their superior and 
master. While the most distinguished men of each successive order 
of things sunk beneath the pressure, and perished around him, the 
immortal brow of the great diplomatist rose calm and serene above 
the confusion of each successive change, crowned with the ensigns 
of victory. 

When the worn-out elements of the old French government were 
in 89 dashed to pieces and dissolved by the shock of new and more 
energetic principles, when the whole fabric of society was remodel- 
led and recast, it was in the natural order of things that men of 
profound thought, of energetic daring, and boundless ambition, 
should rise pre-eminent over the multitude, by the force and vigour 
of their own genius, and become identified with the great events of 
the period. It is among the men thus distinguished for the spirit, 
perseverance, and address with which they directed the first efforts 
of the new for the demolition of the old system, that we first meet 
the name of Talleyrand de Perigord associated with the events of 
his times. Though allied in principle to the great men of the move- 
ment, and often marching at their head, Talleyrand preserved an 
historical character distinct and peculiar ; if we could suppose a 
man cast amid the wild uproar of the revolution, bearing in his out- 
ward man all the traces of the agitation of the epoch, while his 
heart was calm and his judgment unclouded ; if we can suppose a 
man gifted with such extraordinary coolness and self-possession, 
weighing in his own mind the character of the great events that 
were passing before him, embracing their most distant results at 
one wide and comprehensive view, and, with an almost superhuman 
sagacity and acuteness, marking their favourable and unfavourable 
points ; if after having thus weighed events in his mind, he shaped 
the course most favourable to his own fortunes, and that that course 
was uniformly attended with success ; that man would give us a 
powerful image of Prince Talleyrand,—we should have the truest 
picture of Talleyrand. 

Charles Maurice Talleyrand was born at Paris in the year 1754. 
His family enjoyed the sovereignty of Querey during the middle 
ages. The name of Talleyrand seems to have been originally the 
denomination of an estate or territory. It was formerly written 
Talferan, Tailleran, Talairand, and Taleiran, and was assumed at 
the commencement of the twelfth century by the Counts of Perigord, 
who were descended in a right line from Boson I. Count de la 
Marche. Helie V. who succeeded his father Boson ITI. in 1116, 18 
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the first we meet with the annexed title of Talleyrand. His third 
son Helie Talleyrand was the chief of the branch of the Counts of 
Grignolds, who became princes of Chalais and Talleyrand. The 
Counts of Perigord were descended from the eldest son of Helie V. 
After the extinction of this line of Counts of Perigord, the younger 
branch, known as Counts de Grignols, and afterwards Princes of 
Chalais and Talleyrand, has continued down to our days. 

Of the early years, the education, character, and domestic posi- 
tion of the young diplomatist, we profess our utter ignorance; we 
commence with the period when he assumed a position that drew 
upon him the attention of his countrymen. 

Before he had quite completed his twenty-sixth year, we find him 
figuring in the high and responsible capacity of agent-general of the 
Clergy, in 1780. In conformity with the spirit of the times, he had 
embraced the ecclesiastical profession, from necessity rather than 
inclination. Under the garb of the priest, which he abhorred, Tal- 
leyrand cherished an ardent love of independence, and that same 
garb proved of the most decided efficacy towards obtaining it. His 
comprehensive intelligence, and the peculiar tact of his mind, drew 
upon him the admiration of his order ; they fancied he was devoted 
to their interests, and they selected him to represent them. The 
conspicuous position of agent-general was soon merged in the more 
brilliant title of Bishop of Autun, which was conferred upon him on 
the 30th of November, 1788. 

From this elevated position Talleyrand cast his penetrating glance 
around him. He saw at once the nature of the drama that was 
about to ensue, and determined upon the course he was to steer. 
A letter of Mirabeau to the Minister Colonne, gives us at once the 
course he had fixed upon, and the progress he had already made 
in it. 

‘«Youexpress your regret (says this document) at my refusal toem- 
ploy my feeble talents in giving a form to your fine conceptions : pray, 
allow me to point out to you a man in every respect worthy of this 
high mark of confidence. M.l Abbé Perigord unites to really solid 
and well practised talents, a profound circumspection, and a seeresy 
above all proof. You cannot possibly select a man more discreet, 
more scrupulously observant of the duties of gratitude and friend- 
ship, more anxious to do good, less desirous of partaking of the 
glory of others, more convinced that it belongs of right wholly and 
entirely to the man who has the wisdom to conceive and the courage 
to execute. 

“‘He possesses another advantage withrespect to you; his influence 
over P represses the defects of one with whom they seek to 
frighten you, and calls into play all those great qualities, those rare 
talents, which are becoming more necessary to you every day. 
There is not another man who can manage M. P like M. 
?Abbé de Perigord : the former will be most useful to you for large 
money transactions, without which you will not have it in your 
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power to tempt another. You can confide to M. Abbé de Peyj. 
gord the delicate business which, more particularly in a moment 
like the present, you should not abandon to clerks, &c.”’ 

Such was the ascendancy Talleyrand had already acquired over 
the mind of Mirabeau. But this friendship was not of long con- 
tinuance. What led to this rupture? Did Mirabeau penetrate the 
real character of Talleyrand ? It is impossible to say. Certain it 
is, that his change of style is most extraordinary. It is for the 
public to decide upon the justice of the bitter accusations contained 
in a subsequent letter to the Count d’Antraigues, it runs thus :— 

“‘ For these last ten days I have requested to see you ten times 
a day. How and where shall I obtain a sight of you? Can it be 
possible that I have lost your friendship? and this too at the moment 
when, after being indebted to you for my escape from my persecu- 
tors, after being indebted to you for the consolations and the ter- 
7 a of my exile, I come with a heart overflowing with grati- 
tude. 

“If I have lost you, I must only blame my destiny, since I never 
had any claim upon you, beyond that proceeding from your eleva- 
tion of mind, your greatness of soul, and your sensibility of heart. 

** Your little note, worthy of the pupil of Jean Jacques, has poured 
balm upon my lacerated heart. I have nothing to find fault with 
but its brevity ; my situation, darkened as it is, has been by the 
infamous conduct of the Abbe Perigord become intolerable. I en- 
close you the letter I have written to him: consider it, and send it 
to him. Send it to him, I repeat, for it gives me pleasure to think 
that you know not the man, and I feel confident that to every man 
of a disposition similar to yours, he must for ever remain unknown. 
But the history of my misfortunes has thrown me into his hands, 
and I must still have recourse to policy with this vile, avaricious,and 
base intriguer ; it is mud and money that he wants. For money he 
has scld his honours and his friend ; for money he would sell his 
soul, and he would be right, for he would exchange filth for gold. 
Adieu, my dear count, I am unhappy ; you will not abandon me; | 
have a pledge of it in the services you have rendered me; you will 
not withdraw them, for we become attached to the good we have 
done. «* Signed le C. de Mirabean. 

‘Paris, Rue St. Anne, Hotel de Gener, April 28, 1787.” 


However, the semblance of a reconciliation was rendered necessary 
by the circumstances in which they were placed, but it was not until 
a few hours previous to the death of Mirabeau, that the reality took 
place between them. 

Meantime the Revolution was advancing with rapid strides. The 
approach of the great convulsion, which was yet to lift temples and 
thrones upon it, like reeds upon a wave, was felt in the quiverings 
of the earth, and the overshadowings of the air. ‘Those men of 
great ambition and great talents who had the sagacity to foresee 
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the coming shock, were not slow to profit by the opportunity of 
mounting up to power, upon the ruins of existing institutions. ‘The 
States-General were summoned. The monarchy and the revolution 
entered the lists, and encountered each other hand to hand. The 
conflict promised to be tremendous. Talleyrand had been returned 
for the Baillage of Autun. In this conjuncture he acted with cha- 
racteristic caution, and characteristic energy ; caution in deciding 
upon his course, and energy in giving effect to that decision. He 
foresaw the ruin of the court, and he abandoned it. The polished 
and obsequious courtier was transformed into the severe at simple 
republican. The States-General had met, and their stormy de- 
bates had begun. 

The verification of their powers gave rise to a violent discussion ; 
rejecting the precedents of former assemblies, and guided only by 
equitable principles, the deputies of the tiers etat, were for per- 
fecting this verification in common. This was met with violent 
opposition on the part of the deputies of the nobilty and clergy. 
Scorning all appeals to equity, they deprecated a departure from 
established usages. 

‘The king was obliged to interpose between the disputants. He 
appointed commissioners, with the keeper of the seals at their head, 
to investigate and settle the difficulty. ‘To those were added, com- 
missioners delegated from the three bodies respectively: among 
those deputed by the clergy, foremost was the bishop of Autun. 

The commissioners met at the house of M. De Barentin, keeper 
of the seals. Overtures were made which met with the approba- 
tion of the nobles and the clergy, but the tiers etat was obstinate 
in refusing all compromise. From the 13th to the 19th of June, 
the delegates of the clergy deliberated on the question, “ Should 
they ratify their powers in common in the great hall, or should they 
ratify them separately.”” Such was the question proposed; the 
bishop of Autun took a prominent part in the discussion. His rea- 
soning and address were chiefly instrumental in procuring a decision 
of the majority in favour of the definitive ratification being per- 
formed in the general assembly, with a reservation of the distinc- 
tion of the orders. The bishop triumphed, and the court was in 
consternation. Until the last moment they had counted upon his 
support. To remedy the evil, no other expedient suggested itself 
than that of offering a large bribe to Talleyrand, whom they knew 
to be embarrassed, on condition that he would exert himself to neu- 
tralize the effect of the resolution, and, if possible, to undo his own 
work. The proposal was met with this reply: “The coffers of 
public opinion will yield me a recompense far beyond that you offer. 
Henceforward the money of the court must prove fatal to the re- 
celver; and as it is absolutely necessary that I should enrich my- 
self, I propose building my fortune on a more solid foundation.” 
When the list of the majority who had voted for the verification in 
common was read in the hall of the assembled deputies, the names 
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of the bishop of Autun and of the archbishop of Vienna were re. 
ceived with acclamation. Those prelates were the first to carry the 
resolution into effect. . 
This question of the ratification of powers was succeeded by an- 
other equally perplexing and embarrassing. Many of the deputies 
sent to the assembly of the states-general had been bound by their 
constituencies to confine themselves to the support of some specific 
measures for reforming the abuses in the mode of assessing and 
levying the taxes. When the plan of a constitution was submitted 
to the assembly, these pledged deputies declared their incapacity to 
join in the general deliberations, alleging that to do so were to exceed 
the powers vested in them by their constituents. This operated 
as a virtual suspension of the public business. A luminous discus- 
sion arose, in which the acuteness and eloquence of the bishop of 
Autun shone pre-eminent. From that moment his reputation as a 
debater was firmly established. As the question of pledges has of 
late occupied the attention of the British parliament, perhaps it may 
not be uninteresting to observe how Talleyrand treated the question 
at that early period. We can only afford room for a few extracts 
bearing immediately upon the question at issue. After an inge- 
nious statement of the question he proceeds thus:—‘‘I have put to 
myself all the questions which occurred to me as belonging to this 
subject. If it be asked, should the powers of deputies be altogether 
free and uncontrolled, my answer is this: I can conceive two species 
of powers prejudicial to liberty; the first are powers which we may 
denominate limited; the second, powers positively imperative. The 
first may exist. Those two words seem to approximate closely, but 
they are widely separated by examples. I shall be more explicit. 
We can conceive three species of limited powers. A consti- 
tuency may limit the powers of its representative with respect to 
their duration, their object, and with respect to the particular period 
when they shall be exercised. With respect to their duration: 
thus, many constituencies have delegated their powers for a term not 
exceeding a single year; that term expired, the powers of the deputy 
expire with it; to enable him to exercise them again, they must be 
renewed by the same constituency. With respect to their object: 
thus, a constituency may very properly address its representative 
thus: ‘I send you for this particular business and for no other.’ 
As far as regards this specific business, which must constitute the 
sole end and object of the mission, the deputy will be in possession 
of all the powers which the constituency if present would possess, 
otherwise he would not be their representative, but beyond that 
business he would have none. Again, a constituency may limit 
the powers of its representative with respect to the precise time at 
which they are to be exercised, and may with perfect propriety say 
to its deputy, ‘I do not empower you to vote for the supplies, until 
such and such a measure has been definitively settled.’ Ifthe ma- 
jority of constituencies had held this language, then in the event of 
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a deputy proposing to vote the supplies previous to the settlement 
of the specific measure, the majority of deputies must oppose the 
motion, for they would be without the power of supporting it. 

«‘ These I apprehend to be the three limits which constituencies, 
(always subject to the decision of the majority) may legally impose 
upon the powers confided to their deputies, but these limitizing in- 
junctions have nothing in common with the injunctions positively 
imperative or prohibitory, mentioned in the motion. There cannot 
be the slightest doubt that the powers confided to the deputies 
cannot be curtailed by the depositaries of those powers, as far as 
relates to the precise object and time of their exercise; but admit- 
ting that the object and the time be once distinctly determined, can 
the powers granted for that object be subjected to imperative or pro- 
hibitory clauses ? 

“T have frequently put the question to myself, What is the nature 
and force of an imperative injunction ? I have been able to discover 
but three sorts. A constituency may have said to its deputy, at 
least in terms equivalent, I command you to give expression to such 
and such an opinion, to say yes or no when such and such a mea- 
sure shall be proposed, or I do not empower you to deliberate in 
such and such a case ; or again, I order you to withdraw if such and 
such an opinion is adopted. These, I think, will be found to com- 
prehend every possible case; for assuredly we cannot rank among 
the imperative clauses, the numerous articles of the hustings which 
are simply declarations of the wishes of constituencies. If this were 
the case, the national assembly wonld be perfectly incompetent to 
deal with any measure unconnected with taxation. All that would 
be necessary would be to count the opinions of each constituency 
upon each article, and the most inexperienced clerk would suffice for 
the performance of that operation. 

“ Now, proceeding upon just principles, it follows that these three 
imperative injunctions cannot have been given by constituencies — 
a constituency cannot have said to its deputy, I command you to 
give expression to such and such an opinion when a certain question 
shall be debated : for why do they send a deputy ? unquestionably 
to deliberate, to take his share in the deliberations. Now it is im- 
possible to deliberate where there is a forced opinion. Moreover, 
the individual constituency cannot pronounce with certainty what 
would be its opinion after the question had been freely discussed by 
all the other constituencies ; it cannot then fix and settle it by anti- 
cipation ; in a word, (and it is this that truly constitutes a deputy 
a representative) the constituency, to point out the goal, to deter- 
mine the end of the exertions of a deputy, it rests with him to 
choose the path and to make such combinations as shall be most 
decisive in giving effect to those exertions. However, although I 
think that this injunction deviates from principle, and that every 
previously expressed opinion should be looked upon as nothing 
more than a proposition submitted for discussion, and a a great 
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measure left to the conscience of deputies, I confess that I would 
not pursue this injunction with the same severity as the other two 
especially at the first sitting of the states-general, when a sort of 
uneasiness may well be excused, when every thing that interests the 
constitution, legislature, and all the rights of mankind, seems to 
have been confided to the deputies ; and above all, if this injunction 
was only binding on a small number of individuals. As for the 
other two, which alone are comprehended in my motion, I hold the 
clause containing them to be absolutely null. 

‘“‘ No constituencies could say to its deputy, ‘ You shall not deli- 
berate in such a case,’ for to deliberate when the other constituen- 
cies deliberate is at once a right and a duty; and as all deliberation 
is the desire of the majority when it commences and its result when 
it ends, to be unable to deliberate when the others deliberate, is an 
open contravention of the general will, and an erroneous estimate of 
its authority. Again, the injunction, ‘I command you to withdraw 
if such an opinion prevails,’ is still more reprehensible, for this is 
openly to announce a rupture, and it is a still more explicit decla- 
ration of a wish to make the voice of the great collective body yield 
to the voice of a particular constituence or province.” 

The destruction of the Bastile by the hands of an infuriated 
mob followed close upon this event. A confused report of the cir- 
cumstance reached the assembly while it was sitting. A deputa- 
tion was instantly despatched to examine and report the sll cir- 
cumstances of the case. The Bishop of Autun was a member of 
this deputation. Nothing could exceed the warmth of their recep- 
tion by the people as they passed along; the multitude poured bless- 
ings on their heads. Their report was communicated to the assem- 
bly in the sitting of the 16th of July. 

On the 14th of August a motion was made that prior to all 
_ business, the following resolutions should be passed. 

Ist. The general equalization of taxation. 

2nd. That all feudal rights should be purchased by the several 
communities on an average valuation of ten years. 

3rd. That thosefeudal exactions denominated Corvées, Mortmains, 
and other personal services, should be prohibited without redemption. 

These resolutions were passed with unanimous approbation. The 
Bishop of Autun was among the foremost in lending them his 
support, and when the exclusive privilege of killing game was men- 
tioned as a grievance, both he and the rest of the clergy proposed 
its abolition. ‘Then came the memorable night of the sacrifices. 
The authority and example of T'alleyrand put a powerful impulse 
to this consummation. In a single night, the triple powers, feudal, 
aristocratic, and parliamentary, were at once abolished, and the 
cultivator of the soil was placed on an equality with his quondam 
lord and master. In a few days after this occurrence, the Marquis 
of Lacaste, having exposed the wants of the state, moved a string 
of resolutions, which involved the suppression of tithes, when the 
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Bishop of Autun assented. But he had a more signal triumph in 
gaining popularity and influence, objects which he has never lost 
sight of, in his popular sentiments upon the rights of man and of 
citizen: thus raising himself from the very first labours of the 
National Assembly to its first ranks. He successively caused the 
bailiwick of Autun to make a formal tender of resigning all its pri- 
vileges, provided the other districts of the kingdom should equally 
renounce theirs: he approved of the plate of the church being 
devoted to the public service, and declared that its property also 
might be, without a violation of vested rights, confiscated to the 
interests of the state. It is not difficult to see what effect such 
language would at that time have within and without the National 
Assembly ; but whatever generosityit seemed to attribute to the wily 
Talleyrand, it was yet of a cheap nature ; for his attachment to his 
order was any thing but sincere, and all hopes from it gradually giving 
way. We are not discussing the abstract question of right as to 
church property; we are only stating the hand which the subject 
of the work before us had in its accomplishment, at the seliod of 
the I'rench Revolution. ‘The measure, however, was not passed 
until sometime afterwards, when Mirabeau carried it by storm. 

The National Assembly was at this period always embarrassed 
by the disorderly state of the finances, and on the 4th of December, 
1789, the Bishop of Autun proposed the establishment of a na- 
tional bank, with a number of measures relating to the creation of 
a new paper money, which were partially adopted. We mention 
this, that we may have an opportunity of giving him credit for 
having studied those matters more deeply than any other man in 
France at the time. But the address which he a few days after- 
wards moved should: be proclaimed to the people, is nothing short 
of a masterpiece of sound reasoning, clear logic, and parliamentary 
eloquence, presenting at one glance a complete review of all the 
Assembly had already done, and a no less compressive sketch of 
what it had yet to achieve. ‘This address led to his almost imme- 
diate election to the presidency, which he for some time retained. 
The National Assembly contained all the elements that have 
since prevailed in France, each taking a particular direction, and 
its history, for nearly the last fifty years, may be said to be com- 
posed of the struggle between these parties. A minute history of 
the clubs that were originated about this time, would establish the 
Same point. Whatever share the Bishop of Autun might have in 
these societies, all his conduct seems to have amounted to this,— 
to urge the progress of the revolution to its extreme verge, but by 
no means to the issue in which it spent itself. The very unifor- 
mity of weights and measures throughout France, and to be 
established with England, proposed by Talleyrand, had, in its 
perspective, a political union of the two countries, which of late 
years has been happily realized, and at a period when the same 
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sagacious and dexterous man reaps the rewards he, no doubt, forty 
years ago contemplated. 

The duplicity, the wavering (because ignorant which side was to 
be uppermost), the atheism of the Bishop, are each and all strongly 
charged against him by the author of these memoirs, in reference 
to the grand festival that was solemnly and magnificently cele- 
brated at the Champ de Mars, on occasion of the Federal Compact 
of France, enacted by the National Assembly. The nation at this 
time may be said to have been without a government, each succeedin 
day despoiled the crown bit by bit, of its ancient rights, till in the 
course of a year, nothing remained symbolic of royalty ; the na- 
tional flag was even changed. But what belongs more imme- 
diately to our present purpose, M. de Talleyrand was about to be 
suspended between ecclesiastical and secular life; for he was 
amongst the very first to pronounce the oath declaratory of the 
civil constitution of the clergy, in which sweeping measure is to be 
found the division of the Gallican Church into priests who had 
taken the oath, and those who had not. 


At the beginning of the year 1791, the electors of the city of 
Paris made choice of the Bishop, to fill the situation of deputy for 
the department of the Seine, when those clergymen who protested, 
to no purpose, against their civil constitution, declared they would 
no longer take part in the debate on the question. It was now, 
when those who refused to take the oath lost their benefices, and 
were reduced to beggary, that our hero wrote thus, to a fair friend 
of his, a married woman, the mother of his little Charles— 


‘‘ Important business and harassing creditors will deprive me of the plea- 
sure of spending the evening of twelfth night with you as I had promised. 
Unfortunate kings! I rather think that their festivals and their reign will 
soon be over. Mirabeau himself is fearful that we are proceeding too ra- 
pidly and with too great strides towards a republic. What a republic 
would that be, composed of thirty millions of corrupt men! For my own 
part, I much fear that before we come to that, the fanatics will light their 
torches, and the anarchists raise their scaffolds; and who knows how 
many of us will escape either the religious flames or the political gibbets! 
] must in the meantime manage my affairs in such a way that if I am 
wrecked, I may not find myself without resources on the coast where I 
may happen to be cast. I hope to receive to-morrow a considerable sum 
which the Duke owes me. ‘This sum, with what I already possess in 
assignats, would enable us to live in some distant country, if circumstances 
required it. 

‘¢ What did you think of the farce of yesterday ? The galleries were 80 
full that it was impossible for me to speak to you. What hypocrites! 
they have certainly achieved a masterpiece! You must have remarked 
how studied their speeches were—how affected -their resignation! The 
impression they made upon me, however, prevented me from appearing at 
the tribune, where I should have felt great pleasure in unmasking them. 
They knew perfectly well that they ran but little risk in exchanging their 
episcopal mitres against a pretended martyrdom, otherwise the cowards 
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would not have shown themselves so valiant. My dear love, I am reall 

indignant when I reflect upon the facility of making dupes in this world. 
The Capets, male and female, have given excellent lessons of superstition, 
as also have certain cardinals with whom patriotism is certainly not a car- 
dinal virtue. I really wish they would act their comedies at Rome, and 
not at Paris, where their apostolic mummeries are out of date. Their 
martyrdom may, I fancy, be placed upona par with their orthodoxy. All 
this has become obsolete, although some good kind of people are still ex- 
cellent Christians, and ignorant enough to believe that which their grand- 
fathers believed. Though all these ridiculous affairs have given me a great 
deal of trouble, I have, however, no reason to complain, for they have 
even been more profitable to me than Iexpected. All my debts are paid, 
and I have enough to purchasethe popedom of France or of Rome, if either 


was to be sold. 
“T shall sup with you on Monday. How is Charles’ deafness? I 


embrace you both; burn thisletter. Adieu !”—vol. i. pp. 316—318. 


The Bishop of Autun was the only bishop possessing a benefice 
in France who had taken the oath. This conduct, and his hand 
in consecrating new prelates, in the stead of those who had been 
displaced, with other irregularities, led to his suspension and ex- 
communication by the Pope. ‘Talleyrand had many other accusa- 
tions and reproaches levelled against him at this crisis, which he 
parried in the best way he could. But we find his statements in 
the Assembly continuing to be highly honoured, which was still 
more so, in having been named by Mirabeau, on his death bed, 
to read, as it were, that most contradictory man’s testamentary 
opinions on the question of the law of succession, which was just 
pending. ‘Talleyrand was appointed to fill the office vacant in the 
Directory by Mirabeau’s decease, and was thus placed in the highest 
administration of the capital, and called upon to decide in the most 
important matters. After this, he signalized himself in the As- 
sembly by various measures, in which his foresight has been proved 
to have been very correct. But we cannot but mark the tortuous 
path of the serpent in some of them, for instance, in a petition to 
the king, in behalf of the ecclesiastics, who had been deprived of 
their livings, in consequence of their refusal to take the oath to 
the civil constitution imposed upon their order, chiefly through his 
agency. Double-dealing, and the Talleyrand-policy, are strikingly 
reflected by such conduct. 

Talleyrand seems never to have been an advocate for the total 
subversion of the former order of things. He prudently classed him- 
self withthe constitutional royalists; but perhaps this was until the 
time should come either to sacrifice the constitution to the king, or 
the king to the constitution. At any rate, he knew the pretensions of 
thecourt, those of the clubs, and theplans of the republicans ; whilst 
the work before us, would make us believe that it interprets cor- 
rectly many motives and dispositions, which we do not see how any 
one but the Searcher of Hearts can reach. Hitherto we have ad- 
mitted nothing which the overt acts of our hero do not seem to 
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declare; nor will our limits, after taking up the second volume of 
these memoirs, permit us to enter into speculations otherwise 
founded. Indeed, the magnitude and variety of the almost incre. 
dible vicissitudes in which he has yet to figure, can only be very 
slightly touched in our notices. 

Talleyrand visited England more than once in 1792, though 
without any avowed mission, where he was received very coldly by 
our ministers, the court, and the higher circles. The purpose of 
his visits was to bring about an alliance between England and 
France, or at least to deter the former power from taking any 
share in the continental war that was opening. All the stratagems 
used were understood and warded off by Mr. Pitt; and when the 
wily polititian accompanied a formal embassy, of which he was to 
be the soul, sent by the Girondins, who at this period had reached 
the climax of their influence, little more respect was shown to him, 
or to the mission. But he was at length glad to seek an asylum in 
- this country, from the fury of the National Assembly, who decreed 

his impeachment, not long before Louis was cited to the bar of the 
Convention. The variety of his intrigues, his intimacy with oppo- 
site parties, and readiness ever to serve the one that was in the 
ascendant, were with the unscrupulous rulers for the time being in 
France, more than sufficient tobring within some fatal charge the most 
wary and experienced. His residence in England on this occasion, 
was not of long duration; he was mistrusted by the other emigrants, 
and the Alien Bill refused him a right to British protection. But 
the United States of America received him; and little, with all his 
foresight, could he then divine, that under a successor of King 
George, he was one day again to have granted to him, on the road 
from Dover to London, the honours that are bestowed on crowned 
heads. 

It is written in these volumes, at considerable length, that Tal- 
leyrand was busy while in England in propagating revolutionary 
doctrines; that Mr. Pitt fathomed his doings, and consequently had 
him dismissed from the kingdom. We cannct enter into this in- 
quiry, neither can we tarry to narrate the ex-bishop’s love intrigues 
in London. There is no period in his life, of which there are fewer 
authentic accounts than of that spent in America. Ere long he 
petitioned the National Convention to allow him to return to 
France, and the prayer was so powerfully backed by former friends 
and associates, that it could not fail being granted. He returned, 
and gained Altona in July, 1795, where a deal more gallantries are 
described to have taken place, which we have no occasion to con- 
sider. . Prussia was no longer at war with the French republic, and 
Talleyrand found means, after he had reached Berlin, in his cau- 
tious steps towards his native country, to make himself appear to 
the Directory capable of serving them with information on the 
state of opinion prevalent in the city where he sojourned. He 
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passed three months in that city, where he was known only as 
Citizen Maurice, the name he bore on his passport. 

On his arrival in Paris, a powerful sensation was created, and 
he was looked upon by the republican chiefs with suspicion. He 


had, however, ingratiated himself with Barras by his correspond- 
ence :— 


« The other Directors, it was asserted, were disposed towards him in 
different ways. La Réveillére Lépaux respected and even liked him for 
being a priest who had cast off his gown. He indulged perhaps in the 
hope of making the ex-bishop one of the ministers of his new sect of Theo- 
philanthropists, whom M. de Talleyrand was the first to call an association 
of pick-pockets. Rewbell considered him a consummate diplomatist, who 
in difficult negociations might prove of great service to the Directory. Le- 
tourneur knew little of him and bestowed little thought on him; but in 
Carnot he had a decided antagonist, and almost anenemy. The severity of 
Carnot’s principles made him look upon the worldly qualities of M. de 
Talleyrand, as vices, and he one day said to Chénier :— 

«That man brings with him all the vices of the old régime, without having 
been able to acquire a single virtue of the new one. He possesses no fixed 
principles, but changes them as he he does his linen—adopting them ac- 
cording to the fashion of the day. He wasa philosopher, when philosophy 
was in vogue; a republican now, because it is necessary at present to be 
so, in order to become anything ; to-morrow he would proclaim and up- 
hold tyranny, if he could thereby serve his interests. I will not have him 
at any price; and as long as I am at the lielm of state he shall be nothing.’ 

“ «Carnot did not merely express his opinion, but acted upon it. He 
was, as is well khown, a man of too great rigidity of principles not to act 
in accordance with his professions; and from the very first overtures which 
Barras made in favour of M. de Talleyrand, Carnot showed the most deter- 
mined opposition to the ex-bishop being allowed any share in public 
affairs. Carnot’s speech on the occasion made so powerful an impression 
upon his colleagues, that they were entirely disconcerted by the hostility of 
his opposition, and did not dare to continue the debate for fear of commit- 
ting themselves.’”’—vol. ii. pp. 171, 172. 


Talleyrand, nevertheless, was not to be discouraged by this ; 
and finding it impossible to enter the cabinet of the Directory by 
the principal door, he bethought himself of a private one. He 
moved in the most fashionable circles in Paris, and was often seen 
at Madame de “ Beauharnais.”” Here he discovered how he might 
forward her union with Bonaparte, which he successfully laboured 
to do, with a view partly, no doubt, of seconding the ambition of one 
whose genius he perceived fo be of the first order. He was also 
successful in helping to secure the command of the army of Italy to 
the same rising great man, and thence there opened new objects to 
his and to the world’s gaze. 

It is alleged in the work before us, that the ex-bishop confined 
not his interest and intercourse between General Bonaparte and 
himself, but that he kept up a correspondence with the exiled 
prince, the Count de Provence; at least, that overtures were made 
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to the ex-bishop from that quarter. But whether listened to op 
volunteered we cannot be sure, from any evidence here produced, 
The charge indeed was preferred against him at the time, and he 
became the subject of universal conversation, a consequence which 
generally proves of service to the person talked about, and cer. 
tainly consolidated the reputation of Talleyrand. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the National Institute, of the class of mora] 
and political sciences, where he soon distinguished himself by 
several papers of great merit. These philosophic exertions served 
to advance him in April 1797, to the office of Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, in opposition to the most violent resistance of Carnot, 
But the new minister soon became the most. influential man at 
Paris, at the same time that Bounaparte became the chief hero 
abroad. Nor is there any doubt but the two understood each other 
at the time. Just let us see what was part of the ex-bishop’s 
speech on presenting the General to the Executive Directory, after 
the termination of the campaign in Italy. These are the con- 
cluding paragraphs :— 

** It must have been remarked, and perhaps not without surprise, that 
all my efforts tend on this occasion to explain, and almost to lessen the 
glory of Bonaparte. But he will not feel hurt. Shall l own it? For a 
moment I feared for him that jealous uneasiness which, ina young republic 
becomes alarmed at every thing that may be considered an attack upon 
equality. But Iwas wrong: personal greatness, far from encroaching 
upon equality, constitutes its noblest triumph; and at the present moment 
the French republicans may look upon themselves as greater than ever. 

“ And when J reflect upon every thing he does to make his glory for- 
given—upon his simplicity of taste, worthy of the ancients ; upon his love 
of abstract science ; upon the author of his selection, that sublime Ossian, 
which seems to detach him from earth ;—when nobody is ignorant of his pro- 
found contempt for pomp and show, that miserable ambition of vulgar 
minds ;—ah! far from fearing what has been termed his ambition, I feel 
that it will perhaps become necessary some day to solicit him, in order to 
tear him from the sweets of studious retirement. France will be free: he 
perhaps will never be so—such is his destiny. At this moment a fresh 
enemy appears, known for his profound hatred of the French people, and 
his insolent tyranny towards all the nations of the earth. Let that enemy, 
by the genius of Bonaparte, be quickly punished for both ; and may a peace 
worthy of all the glory of the republic be dictated to this tyrant of the sea; 
may it avenge France and tranquillise the world. 

« But, carried away by the pleasure of speaking of you, General, I per- 
ceive too late that the immense crowd which surrounds is impatient to 
hear you, and you must yourself reproach me with delaying the pleasure 
you will experience in listening to him who has a right to address you in 
the name of the whole French nation, and at the same time the happiness of 
speaking to you in the name of an old friendship.” —vol. ii. pp. 213—215. 


After such language, whatever may be the merits of the citizen, 
can we suppose the republic sound? The man to whom it 1s 
uttered, must say to himself, “those men occupy my place; they 
must retire.” Two years afterwards this was put in force. 
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It is curious, now that Talleyrand represents in London the 

vernment of the day, to read one of his elaborate circular letters 
addressed to all the diplomatic and consular agents of the French 
republic, so full of hatred and contempt of the British nation, as 
that of which we give the following passages :— 


« France has fought on land for her independance and natural limits ; 
she is now going to fight on the sea, not for herself alone, but to make the 
Ocean free and emancipate every nation exposed to British avidity. 

“London has been compared to Carthage; the French might better be 
compared to the Romans ; but Rome neglected commerce and the arts too 
much,—she was intent only upon the glory of conquering the world. She 
made war upon Carthage as a rival empire, not as a commercial nation. 
How much more respectable are the motives of the French republic! It 
is not only the injuries of several ages which she means to avenge upon 
the English government ; it is for the joint interest of Europe and of hu- 
manity that she aspires to re-establish the freedom of the seas. History 
can produce nothing parallel ; and in this point of view men of all countries 
must offer their prayers for the happy success of our arms. 

‘It is upon you that will devolve the duty of speaking sometimes to 
the ministers of courts the republican language in its manly pride, but with- 
out being prodigal of such a resource, which must always be striking and 
decisive. Keep me always well-informed of whatever machinations are 
invented by the infernal genius of the cabinet of London. The govern- 
ment must be apprized of every thing on all sides and in due time. Your 
respective intelligence, which must be sought for day after day, and care- 
fully compared, shall be laid before the Executive Directory. You would 
not wish that it should learn through any other channel that which it ought 
to know first from yourselves.”—vol. ii. pp. 227—229. 


Talleyrand does not seem to have been at this period of his life 
possessed of wealth, yet in such an anomalous state of society as 
existed in Paris, when so many cooks, ladies’-maids and other 
vulgar personages started into notice; he gave the most tasteful 
balls of any in the city, at which he was uniformly admired for the 
graceful reception extended to every one. For he has ever excelled 
in making business and pleasure go hand in hand. It does not 
clearly appear what share was his in planning the expedition to 
Egypt; but no sooner had Buonaparte quitted France, than the 
country was threatened with new storms: changes took place in 
the Directory ; Talleyrand was dismissed, or rather he was forced 
to resign, and assailed with an almost unanimous concert of re- 
proaches and grave charges, both by republicans and royalists. 
He laboured to rebut those accusations, but they became more 
Serious and more official. 

However, it has been Talleyrand’s uncommon good luck always 
to be in disgrace under a government on the brink of ruin; indeed, 
it is reported of him, that he said to Louis XVIII. on his first 
return to France, “Sir, there is something in me which bodes no 
good to those goverments that neglect me.” This at least may be 
said, that if he was guilty of all attributed to him at the period of 
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his being obliged to withdraw from the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs to the Directory, he must have had the greatest power of 
any man in the nation. 

But a great era was at hand. Bonaparte returns from Egypt 
and on his ominous arrival in Paris, slept, for the first night, 
in the Rue Chantereine, but next morning awoke in the Rue de Ja 
Victoire. The name of the street had been changed during the 
night, and it was asserted that the ex-bishop was not a stranger to 
this happy substitution of names. The progress of Bonaparte after 
this to consular power is well known, and although our hero Talley- 
rand kept much out of sight in these movements and rapid 
changes, there is proof that his master spirit was seconding power- 
fully, nay, leading by his influence, in many of the most intricate 
and difficult passages of the great drama. 

Bonaparte, all the world knows, notwithstanding the adjunction 
of two provincial colleagues, became at once the head of the state. 
Among those that had assisted him most effectively was Talley- 
rand, who rallied to his cause the revolutionists of 1789, whilst his 
name served as a sort of passport to the ancient nobility, who 
more than once, in passing out at the gate of the imperial palace, 
were heard to exclaim—‘ We need not consider it derogatory to 
tread in the footsteps of a Talleyrand de Périgord.” 

We have proceeded with the life of this singularly talented man ; 
view him in whatever capacity you choose, as far as it has been 
taken up in the volumes before us. ‘The remainder of the work, 
which is not yet published, will of course afford abundance of ma- 
terials for another article of our Journal; and till then, we reserve 


ourselves as to the merits of the publication as a literary produc- 
tion, and the authenticity of its information. 





Art. 1V.—The Book named The Governour. By Sir Tuomas Exyor, Kat. 
London: Ridgway and Sons. 1834. 


A.tHouGH this be a work that went through several editions soon 
after it was written, yet it may be treated by us as one entirely new, 
because not a reader out of thousands ever heard of it. We take 
it up partly as a curiosity, to show how accomplished authors of 
former times in our country wrote and thought, and partly for the 
sake of the many sound maxims and beautiful sentiments it con- 
tains, notwithstanding the quaintness of style in which they are 
dressed, as regards our modern ears and fancies. To our black- 
letter readers the work will be acceptable, and for those that are so 
affected, we shall collect a few notices of the author, furnished by 
the editor in the preface. After all the hopes expressed in this 
preface, however, about the good which the ‘‘ Governor” is to do 
in these degenerated days, when “ democratic despotism, under the 
specious mask of civil and religious liberty,” threatens and deluges 
the land, an idea repeatedly and rather obtrusively put forth by the 
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zealous editor, we anticipate that its repute and influence will be 
but small with the generality. 

The author of the “‘ Governor,” and of many other works, seve- 
ral of them known to antiquaries, wrote in the time of Henry VIII. 
His private history, however, is involved in much obscurity, though 
it appears that he was employed in several important embassies by 
his sovereign. His father was a judge, and he himself a barrister 
of successful practice. He was, according to “ Biographia Britan- 
nica,” highly esteemed as a grammarian, poet, philosopher, physi- 
cian, and historian. He was distinguished for his candour and the 
innocence of his life, which may be inferred from his intimacy with 
Sir Thomas More. Leland addressed a copy of Latin verses to 
him, and he was courted by the learned men of his time. Strype, 
in his “ Ecclesiastical Memoirs,” says, there was issued, in the 
year 1535, a proclamation for calling in seditious books; under 
which description were reckoned, and chiefly intended, such writings 
as favoured the Bishop of Rome. Upon this occasion Sir Thomas 
Cromwell directed letters to several persons, ordering them to send 
in all publications of the nature designed to be condemned: amo 
others, he wrote to Sir Thomas Elyot, whom, though an old friend 
of his own, he suspected, from his having been intimate with Sir 
Thomas More, to be attached to the Romish religion. In answer, 
Elyot declared his judgment of the need of a reformation of the 
clergy, and disclaimed all undue connection with Papists. As to 
any of the prohibited books he might chance to have by him, and 
which were very few, he was ready to deliver them up. Part of the 
language which he uses, 1s as follows :—‘ Sir, as you know I have 
ever been desirous to read many books, especially concerning hu- 
manity and moral philosophy ; and therefore of such studies I have 
a competent number. But concerning the Scripture I have very 
few: for in Questionists I never delighted. Unsavoury glosses 
and comments I ever abhorred. ‘The boasters and advances of 
pompous authority of the Bishop of Rome [ never esteemed. But, 
after that, by a judgment or estimation of things, I did anon smell 
out their corrupt affection, and beheld with scornful eyes the sundry 
abusions of their authorities, adorned with a licentious and disso- 
lute form of living. Of the which, as well in them as in the uni- 
versal state of the clergy, I have oftentimes wished a necessary re- 
formation.” 

That Sir Thomas Eliot was not a very staunch adherent of the 
Church of Rome, is evident from this, that King Henry himself 
read and much liked the *‘ Governor ;” and his Majesty, according 
to Strype, observed, that throughout the book there was no new 
term made by him of a Latin or a French word, and that no sen- 
tence was thereby rendered dark or hard to be understood, but that 
he intended to augment our English tongue, whereby men should 
express more abundantly things conceived in their breasts (where- 
fore language was ordained), having words apt for the purpose. 
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For his work called the Castle of Health, the gallants’ of that 
age mocked him, because they thought it did not beseem a knight to 
write upon such a subject. The physicians were also offended that 
he should meddle in their department, and particularly that he should 
treat of medicine in English, to make the knowledge thereof com- 
mon. To such of the college as reflected upon his skill, he repre. 
sented, that before he was twenty years old, one of the most learned 
physicians in England read to him the works of Hippocrates, 
Galen, &c.; therefore, though he had never been at Montpelier, 
Padua, or Salerno, yet he had found in physic something by which 
he had experienced no little profit. 

The “ Governor” was designed to instruct more especially great 
men, in good morals, and to reprove their vices. It consisted of 
several chapters, where some sharp and quick sentences were 
found, that offended many of the young men of fashion at that 
time.- They said it was no little presumption in him to meddle 
with persons of the nobler ranks. The complaints of these gen- 
tlemen, who were always kicking at such examples as did bite them, 
our author compared to a galled horse, abiding no plasters. It 
likewise purports to communicate instruction respecting the art, 
origin, and nature of civil governments, for which the editor thinks 
it well suited at times like the present, which he has characterized 
as “ripe with anarchy and a seditious spirit of turbulent demo- 
cracy ;” evils particularly frightful in his eye, as no doubt they 
ought to be. We have only, before presenting specimens of the 
good and learned knight’s views again, to express our doubt as to 
such a desired and desirable result flowing from the ‘ Governor.” 

The worthy knight, after dedicating the work in a “ proheme, 
unto.the most noble and victorious Prince, King Henry VIII.” pro- 
ceeds, in the first chapter, to the “ signification of a ‘ publicweal,’ and 
why it is called in Latin respublica.”” And here, entering with great 
simplicity into the meaning of the Latin words, he will not allow 
that common weal is a proper translation, but that public weal is 
the idea contained in them, which inferreth degrees and ranks of 
different orders. Indeed, Sir Thomas, you were no radical, we 
warrant. 


“ Plebs in English, is called the commonalty, which signifieth only the 
multitude, wherein be contained the base and vulgar inhabitants, not’ ad- 
vanced to any honour or dignity : which is also used in our daily communi- 
cation, for in the city of London and other cities, they that benone aldermen, 
or sheriffs, be called commoners. Ard in the country, at a sessions or any 
other assembly, if no genteel men be thereat, the saying is, that there was 
none but the commonalty, which proveth, in mine opinion, that Plebs in 
Latin, is in English Commonalty, and Plebeii be commoners. And cons 
seauently there may appear like diversity to be in English, between a Pub- 
lic Weal and a Common Weal, as should be in Latin between Respublica, 
Res-plebia. And after that signification, if there should be a Common 
Weal, either the commoners must only be wealthy, and the gentle and no- 
blemen needy and miserable, or else excluding gentility, all men must be 
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ofone degree and sort, a new name provided. Forasmuch as Plebs in 
Latin, and Commoners in English, be words only made for the discrepance 
of degrees, whereof proceedeth order: which in things as well natural as 
as supernatural, hath ever had such such pre-eminence, that thereby the 
incomprehensible majesty of God, as it were by a bright beam of a torch or 
candle, is declared to the blind inhabitants of this world. Moreover, take 
away order from all things, what should then remain? Certes, nothing 
finally, except some men would imagine eftsoons Chaos, which of some is 
expounded, a confuse mixture.’’—-pp. 2, 3. 

‘Now to conclude my first assertion or argument. Where all things 
are common, there lacketh order: and where order lacketh, there all 
things are odious and uncomely. And that have we in daily experience, 
for the pans and pots garnish well the kitchen, and yet should they be to 
the chamber no ornament, Also the beds, testers, and pillows, beseem 
not the hall, no more than the carpets and the cushions become the stable. 
In like manner the potter and the tinker only perfect in their craft, shall 
little do, in the administration of justice. A ploughman or carter shall 
make but a feeble answer to an ambassador. Also a waggoner or fuller, 
should be an unfit captain of an army, or in any other office of Governor. 
Wherefore to conclude, it is only a Public Weal, where, like as God, hath 
disposed the said influence of understanding, are also appointed degrees 
and places, according to the excellence thereof, and thereto also would be 
substance convenient, and necessary, for the ornament of the same: which 
also impresseth a reverence and due obedience to the vulgar people or 
commonalty, and without that it can be no more said that there is a Pub- 
lic Weal, than it may be affirmed, that a house without its proper and ne- 
cessary ornaments, is well and sufficiently furnished.’’"—p. 7. 


We must agree with the knight, that it is “ congruent, and ac- 
cording as one excelleth another in understanding, that the estate 
of his person be advanced in degree or place ;”’ but still there is a 
great leaning in him to them who possessed the optimorum potentia, 
in preference to those who had only popularis potentia. And in 
this partiality the editor heartily joins, no doubt. A head, or sove- 
reign governor, however, is required, saith the sapient Sir Thomas, 
for every Public Weal, for if supreme power be confided to a few 
(optimorum) of the best men, virtue is not so constant amongst 
such a number, “‘ but that some being once in authority, will be in- 
censed with glory, some with ambition, others with covetousness, 
desire of treasure or professions, whereby they fall into contention 
finally, when any atchieveth the superiority: the whole government 
is reduced into a few in number, who fearing the multitude, their 
mutability to the intent to keep them in dread to rebel, ruleth by 
terror und cruelty, thinking thereby to keep themselves in surety.” 
And of the Commons he goes on to declare, “ if they feel some 
severity, they do humbly serve and obey, yet where embracing a 
licence, they refuse to be bridled, do fling and plunge ; and, if they 
once throw down their Governor, they order every thing without 
nig only with vengeance and cruelty, and cannot by any wisdom 

e pacified and brought again into order. Wherefore, undoubtedly, 


the best and the most sure government, is by one king or prince, who 
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ruleth only for the weal of his people.” We must confess, that for 
the time in which he wrote, our author is no despicable hand at 
political economicks. 

But under one capital governor “who cannot have knowledge of 
all things done in the realm, it is expedient that there be sun 
mean authorities, whom he calleth magistrates, from the Latin 
word magistratus, lacking any other more convenient term in the 
English.” The great body of the volume is therefore devoted to the 
consideration of what is the best form of educating or bringing up 
such noble children from their nativity, as that they may be found 
worthy and able to be such sub-governors. “ Now all ye that desire 
to have your children to be governors, if ye instruct them in such 
form as in this book is declared, they shall there seem to all men 
worthy to be in authority, honour, and nobleness. And all that is 
under their governance shall prosper and come to perfection, and as 
a precious stone in a rich ouche, they shall be beholden and won- 
dered at, and after the death of their body, their souls, for their 
endeavour shall be incomparably rewarded of the Giver of wisdom, 
to whom only be given eternal glory. Amen.” 

Now for some of these particular lessons, that are to result in 


this beatific manner. He begins with an early age, and thus regu- 
lateth the nobleman’s nursery. 


“ First they, unto whom the bringing up of such children appertaineth, 
ought against the time of their mother shall be of them delivered to be sure 
of a nurse, which should be of no servile condition, or vice notable. For 
‘as some ancieut writers do suppose, oftentimes the child sucketh the vice 
of his nurse, with the milk of her pap. And also observe, that she be ‘of 
mature or ripe age, not under twenty years or above thirty years ; her body 
also being clean from all sickness or deformity, and having her complexion 
most of the right and pure sanguine forasmuch as the milk thereof coming 
excelleth all other both in sweetness and substance. Moreover, to. the 
nurse should be appointed another woman, of approved virtue, discretion, 
and gravity, who shall not suffer in the child’s presence to be showed any 
act or dishonest stain, or any wanton or unclean word to be spoken. And 


for that cause all men, except physicians only, should be excluded and kept 
out of the nursery.”—vol. i. p. 21. 


Of accomplishments, music comes early in Sir Thomas’s list, 
but the young nob!ieman is not to study it farther than that it may 
be a solace to himseif in private, or ‘* when hearing the contention 
of noble musicians, that he may be able to give judgment in the 
excellency of their cunnings.” For in this commendation :— 


“ J would not be thought to allure noblemen, to have much delight 
therein, that in playing and singing only, they should put their whole. 
study and felicity : As died the Emperor Nero, who all a long summers 
day would sit in the theatre (an open place where all tle people of Rome 
beheld solemn acts and plays) and in the presence of all the noblemen and 
senators, would play on his harp, and sing without ceasing. And if any 
man happened by long sitting to sleep, or by any other countenance f? 
show himself to be weary, he was suddenly bobbed on the face by the set- 
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vants of Nero, for that purpose attending. Or if any person was perceived 
to be absent, or were seen to laugh at the folly of the Emperor, he was 
forthwith accused, as it were of misprision, whereby the Emperor found 
occasion to commit him to prison, or to put him to tortures. O what 
misery was it, to be subject to such a minstrel, in whose music was no me- 
lody but anguish and dolour, 

“ It were therefore better that no music were taught to a nobleman, 
than by the exact knowledge thereof, he should have therein inordinate 
delight ; and by that be allured te wantonness, abandoning gravity and 
the necessary cure and office in the Public Weal to him committed.”’—>p. 23. 


A nobleman may, in certain instances, employ his leisure hours 
in others of the fine arts, such as architecture and sculpture. Nor 
is he to heed the scorn of those who may thence call him a mason 
or painter ; for greater than any of our peerage have turned such 
pursuits to good account. 


“If the child be of nature inclined (as many have been) to paint with a 
pen, or to form images in stone or tree, he should not be therefrom with- 
drawn, or nature be rebuked, which is to him benevolent; but putting 
one to him, which is in that craft, wherein he delighteth, most excellent, in 
vacant times from other more serious learning, he should be in the most 
purewise instructed in painting or carving. And now, perchance, some 
envious reader will hereof take occasion to scorn me, saying that I had 
well hied me, to make of a nobleman a maison or painter. And yet if 
either ambition or voluptuous idleness would have suffered that reader to 
have seen histories, he should have found excellent princes, as well in 
painting as in carving, equal to noble artificers. Such were Cladius 
Titus the son of Vespasian, Adrian,-both Antonines, and divers other em- 
perors and noble princes, whose works of long time remained in Rome 
and other cities, in such places where all men might behold them, as 
monuments of their excellent wits and virtuous occupation in eschewing 
of idleness. And not without a necessary cause princes were in their 
childhood so instructed; for it served them afterward for devising of en- 
gines for the war, or for the making them better, that be all ready de- 
vised. For as Vitruvius (which writeth of building to the Emperor Au- 
gustus) saith, all torments of war, which we call engines, were first in- 
vented by kings or governors of hosts, or if they were devised by other, 
they were by them made much better.”—p. 25. 


ae dandy briefless barristers will appreciate the following 
truths :-— 


**It may not be denied but that all laws be founded on the deepest part 
of reason, and as I suppose, no one law so much as our own; and the 
deeper men do investigate reason, the more difficult or bard must needs be 
the study. Also that reverend sfudy is involved in so barbarous a lan- 
guage, that it is not only void of all eloquence, but also being separate 
from the exercise of our law only, it serveth to no commodity or nece 
purpose, no man understanding it, but they who have studied the laws. 
Then children at fourteen or fifteen years old, in which time springeth 
courage set all in pleasure, and pleasure is in nothing that is not easy or 
elegant, being brought to the most difficult and grave learning, which hath 
nothing alluring or delicate to tickle their tender wits, and allure them to 
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study, unless it be lucre, (which a gentle wit little esteemeth) the more 
vanquished with tediousness, either do abandon the laws, and un. 
awares to their friends do give themselves up to gaming, and other (ag | 
might say) idle business, now called pastimes, or else if they be in any- 
wise thereto constrained, they apprehending a piece thereof, as if they be. 
ing long in a dark dungeon, only did see by the light of a candle, Then 
if after twenty or thirty years’ study, they happen to come among wise 
men, hearing matters commented of concerning a Public Weal, or ont. 
ward affairs between princes, they no less be astonished than if th 


coming out of a dark house at noon-days, were suddenly stricken in the 
eyes with a bright sun-beam.”’—pp. 33, 34, 


He 1s very severe in his chapter on schoolmasters ; but though 
the whole is surpassingly quaint and instructive, yet, since we must 
not continue to extract at the rate we have been doing, let the fol. 
lowing sentences suffice :—“ Good Lord, how many good and clean 
wits of children be now a days perished by ignorant schoolmasters!” 
This bold exclamation opens the chapter. Farther on he declares— 
** But if to be a bachelor or master of arts, study of philosophy 
waxeth tedious, if he have a spoonful of Latin, he will shew forth a 
hog’s-head without any learning, and offer to teach grammar and 
expound noble writers.” How wroth he is at such presumption! 
that these hog-headed Dominie Sampsons should dare to expound 
noble authors, is monstrous. 

Of the exercises “apt and necessary to the furniture of a gen- 
tleman’s personage,” wrestling is, in the beginning of youth, good, 
‘© so that it be with one that is equal in strength, or somewhat 
under (the weaker, we presume, must be only half a gentleman, 
and unworthy of our author’s care), and that the place be soft, 
that in falling their bodies be not bruised.” Amongst a great 
variety of manly exercises, in which, indeed, he uniformly incul- 
cates moderation, we have by far the most said on the subject of 
dancing, and in such a tone, that we suspect the knight to have 
been a proficient on the light fantastic toe, although he declares 
‘¢ shooting in a long bow” to be the principal of all exercises. 

We wish that our limits permitted us to present as much of the 
graver lessons of this volume as we have given of those on accom- 
plishments and exercises. He, however, who can make’ so much 
of what is comparatively trifling, rises as his subject demands, 80 
that every chapter seems to be an improvement on the foregoing. 


Without searching for examples, we quote from what he says of 
friendship and of detraction :— 


‘Between all men that be good cannot alway be amity, but it also re- 
quireth that they be of similar or much like manners or study, and. espe 
cially of manners. For Gravity and Affability be every of them laudable 
qualities. So be Severity and Placability. Also Magnificence and Libe- 
rality be noble virtues: And yet Frugality, which is a soberness or mode- 
ration in living, is, and that for good cause of all wise men extolled, yet 
where these virtues and qualities be separately in sundry persons 3% 
sembled, may well be perfect concord, but friendship is there seldom of 
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never. For that, which one for a virtue embraceth, the other contemneth, 
or at the least neglecteth. Wherefore it seemeth, that it, wherein the 
one delighteth, is repugnant to the other’s nature: And where is any re- 
pugnance, may be nonc amity, since friendship is an entire consent of 
wills and desires. Therefore it is seldom seen that friendship is be- 
tween these persons. A man sturdy, of opinion inflexible, and of sour 
countenance and speech, with him that is tractable, and with reason 
persuaded, and of sweet countenance and entertainment. Also between 
him who is elevated in authority and another of a very base estate or 
degree : yea, and if they be both in an equal dignity, if they be desirous 
toclimb, as they do ascend, so friendship for the more part decayeth. 
Now let us try out what is that friendship that we suppose to be in good 
men. Verily it is a blessed and stable connexion of sundry wills, making 
of two persons one, in having and suffering. And therefore a friend is 
properly named of philosophers, the other I. For that in them is but one 
mind and one possession: and that which more is, a man more rejoiceth 
at his friend’s good fortune, than at his own.”—pp. 149—151. 


The nobility of friendship is equalled by the baseness of detrac- 
tion :— 

“ There is much conversant among men im authority a vice very ugly 
and monstrous, which under the pleasant habit of friendship and good 
counsel, with a breath pestilential, infecteth the wits of them that nothing 
mistrusteth. This monster is called in English, Detraction, in Latin, 
Calumnia, whose property I will now declare. If a man be determined 
to equity, having the eyes and the ears of his mind set only on the truth, 
and the Public Weal of his country, will have no regard to any request 
or desire, but proceedeth directly to the administration of justice, either 
he who by justice is offended, or some his favourers, abetters or adhe- 
rents, if he himself, or any of them be in service or familiarity with him 
that is in authority, as soon as by any occasion mention happeneth to be 
made of him, who hath executed justice exactly, forthwith they imagine 
some vice or default, be it never so little, whereby they may minish his 
credence, and craftily omitting to speak any thing of his rigour in justice, 
will note and touch something of his manners, wherein shall either seem 
to be lightness, or lack of gravity, or too much sourness, or lack of civi- 
lity: or that he is not sufficient to receive any dignity, or to despatch 
matters of weighty importance, or that he is superfluous in words or else 
too scarce. And if he live temperately, and delighteth much in study, 
they embraced him with niggardship, or in derision, call him a clerk or a 
poet, unmeet for any other purpose. And this they do covertly and 
tie : greater gravity than any other thing that they enterprise.”— 
pp. I, 272. 

He has an entire chapter on nobility, which concludes with these 
words :—** It is not after the vulgar opinion of men, but is only the 
praise and sirname of virtue.” ‘This is noble in the knight, and. 
Serves to balance, what could not be expected of his era, an inordi- 
hate respect for the order he labours to instruct. We have n'y 
to further say, that every part of the “ Governor” is illustrated, 
enforced, and enriched with extensive knowledge and great 
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Art. V.— Third and Fourth Meetings of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


Tus Association is progressing with wonderful celerity to unexam- 
pled eminence. If we merely take the increase in the number of 
members, since the first meeting of the Society, we must be convinced 
of the rapid growth of its power and influence. At York 350 met: 
700 at Oxford; 1,400 at Cambridge ; and 2200 at Edinburgh this 
year. But numerical increase, and relative magnitude, are not the 
only tests to go by, in judging of the gradually enlarging worth and 
importance of the British Association. Let us for a moment refer 
to the additional names that swell the lists of the latest meeting ; 
and there we find not merely the most celebrated scientific men in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, but many from foreign parts, who 
it is believed never before set foot upon British ground. A better evi- 
dence still is to be found in the materials which the association has 
already actually contributed to science in a great variety of depart- 
ments. But before directing the attention of our readers to what has 
been done in the course of thetwo last meetings, we have the highest 
satisfaction in referring to some of the indirect bearings of this 
great and now established union. 

We hail the British Association, not merely as an excellent in- 
strument for promoting the advancement of science. This is, to be 
sure, one great advantage, and that which is immediately contem- 
plated by sucha philosophic union. For in that field, when alone, 
man is comparatively nerveless, whilst the power derived from con- 
centration is immense ; and though vast atchievements have been 
accomplished in private, yet the sparks that touched the genius 
and kindled the light by which they were first attempted and car- 
ried through, originated from mingling with the world, and having 
intercourse with men of kindred spirits. But besides, this society 
has become, and doubtless will continue to be, the occasion of bring- 
ing together the most influential men from all parts of the world. 
There were in Edinburgh, at the fourth meeting, philosophers of 
the very highest rank, from France, Utrecht, Baden, Berlin, 
Weimar, Rome, Geneva, the Island of Chios, America, &c., &c- 
The great barrier which for long had severed man from man, and 
prevented them even from understanding one another’s language 
has been broken down, and we believe for ever in the civilized world. 
The strife now is for knowledge. A distinct matter from any of 
these, which in the nature of things must result from this an 
such wise institutions, is the services which they confer upon the 
most important truths connected with the destinies of man. For 
it is nothing less than a libel on the Creator and Ruler of all things, 
to say that the investigation of truth can lead to error and evil. 
Infidelity and irreligion are the result of ignorance, as much as of 
prejudice or presumption. The boldest researches in phys! 
science, for example, are calculated the most to display the powet 
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the wisdom, the harmony, and the beauty of Him who guides the 
planets in their course, who rules a thousand suns and their systems, 
and whose name is ‘The Eternal. 

Of the contents of the volume, embracing a report of what was 
done at the third meeting, held at Cambridge last summer, we must 
chiefly refer our readers to a luminous outline afforded by Professor 
Forbes this year at Edinburgh, in his programme of the subjects to 
which the attention of the Association was about to be directed. But 
before quoting part of the able summary, we cannot but gratify 
every thinking person by a few of the Rev. W. Whewell’s views, 
in his exposition of the preceding transactions of the society to 
those entered upon at Cambridge. Let none, said he, suppose 
that they ascribed to assembled numbers and conjoined labours ex- 
travagant powers and ‘privileges in the promotion of science, or that 
they believed in the omnipotence of a parliament of the scientific 
world. ‘There was no royal road to knowledge ; neither was there 
any way of making it shorter, because those that press forward were 
many. All must start from their actual position, and the advance 
cannot be accelerated by any method of giving each man his mile 
ofthe march. Yet, care may be taken that those who come ready 
to start from the proper point, and in the proper direction, shall not 
scramble over broken ground, when there is a causeway parrallel to 
their path. A man cannot create, not even direct the powers of dis- 
covery, but he may aid them to direct themselves. Of the connexion 
between art and science, he said that practice had always been the 
origin and stimulus oftheory; that art had been the mother of science ; 
the comely and busy mother of a daughter of a far loftier and 
serener beauty. But that when we considered how small an advance 
of speculative science was implied in‘each successful step of art, we 
shall be in no danger of forming any extravagant estimate of what 
man has done or can do. 

Professor Forbes this year in his programme said, that the Asso- 
clation was not to be confounded with those numerous institutions 
which exist simply for the diffusion of knowledge}; extension, or 
accumulation is its object ; so that when to the eye of the world the 
members are apparently torpid during the intervals of their annual 
meetings, they are labouring to give an impulse to every part of 
the scientific system, maturing scientific enterprise, and directing 
the labours requisite for discovery :— 

“If we now turn from the professions to the acts of the Association, we 
shall find gratifying proof that these sanguine anticipations were not chi- 
merical; and that this primary machinery, not destined itself to do the 
work desired, but to construct the tools requisite for its performance, was 
wanting neither in efficiency norin permanence. The first and most signal 
proef which we can cite, is the production of those reports on the progress 
of science, which appeared to the founder of the Association one of the 
most important objects of such an institution, and one which, beyond all 
dispute, no existing society could have attempted. The second volume of 
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reports has amply justified the expectations with which it was hailed; and 
whilst the first was chiefly occupied with reports upon great and 
divisions of science, we have here several happy specimens of a still greater 
division of labour, by the discussion within moderate limits of some par- 
ticular provinces. Thus Mr. Taylor has treated of one particular and most 
interesting question in geology—the formation of mineral veins—one of 
the most important, in a theoretical point of view, which could have been 
stated, and which, from its intimate connexion with commercial specu- 
lation, might have been expected in a country like ours to have been more 
specifically treated of than it has been. It strictly belongs to the dynamics 
of the science, to which, since the time of Hutton, but little attention has 
been paid until very recently. By the exertions, however, of Mr. Carne, 
of Dr. Boase, and Mr. Henwood of Cornwall, whose researches are to form 
one point of discussion in the Geological section at the present meeting, 
that electric agency was concerned in the disposition of metalliferous veins 
can scarcely be doubted, and the connection between electricity and mag- 
netism, now so fully established—the connection between metalliferous 
veins and lines of elevation, and between the latter and the isodynamical 
lines of terrestrial magnetic intensity, as suggested by Professor Necker of 
Geneva—point out a bond of union between this subject and that of ter- 
restrial magnetism, on which we have a report by Mr. Christie, where the 
very interesting direct observations of Mr. Fox of Falmouth, on the electro- 
magnetic action of mineral veins, are particularly noticed. Mr. Christie's 
theory of the diurnal variation of the needle, which he is desirous should 
be submitted to the test of a laboratory experiment, is likewise intimately 
connected with the actual constitution of our globe. The whole subject 
of ‘Terrestrial Magnetism is one of the most interesting and progressive of 
the experimental sciences. ‘I'he determination of the direction of the mag; 
netic energy by means of two spherical co-ordinates, termed the variation 
and the dip, and the measure of the intensity of that force, are the great 
objects of immediate research, as forming a basis of theory. The existence 
of four points on the earth’s surface, to which the needle tends, has lo 
been known; and the position of two of these (in Northern Asia an 
America), has recently been elucidated by the persevering efforts of Pro- 
fessor Hanstein and Commander Ross. The precise numerical deter- 
mination of the elements just alluded to, acquires a deep and peculiar in- 
terest from the multiplied variations which they undergo. Not only are 
these elements subject to abrupt and capricious changes, which Baron 
Humboldt has termed magnetic storms, but gradual and progressive varia- 
tions are undergone at different hours of the day, at different seasons of 
the year, and throughout longer periods, which may even perhaps bear 4 
comparison with the sublime cycles of Astronomy. Natural History forms 
amore prominent subject in this volume than in the last, though the 
reports of Professor Lindley ‘‘ on the principal questions at present debated 
in the Philosophy of Botany,” and of Dr. Charles Henry, “on the Phi- 
losophy of the Nervous System,” refer only to particular departments of 
widely extended subjects, which are again to be resumed in more general 
reports, undertaken for the present meeting—that by Mr. Bentham, on 
Systematic Botany, and by Dr. Clarke, of Cambridge, on Physiology 4 
general. jt 
‘We cannot but remark with pleasure, that one of the points for inquiry. 
particularly insisted on by Professor Lindley, that of the influence of the 
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chemical nature of soils, and of the excretions of plants, was taken up at 
an early period of the existence of the Association, by one of its most 
zealous supporters, Dr. Daubeny; and that, in reference to the review by 
Dr. Henry, of the labours of European physiologists, we may quote, as a 
national honour, the discoveries of our distinguished associate, Sir Charles 
Bell. 

‘On the general connection and occasional apparent opposition of 
and Practice, 1 would refer to some very pertinent remarks in the address 
of Mr. Whewell, at the last meeting. The importance of carrying on both 
simultaneously and independently, and of looking to our increased know- 
ledge of both as the only sure means of ultimately reconciling discrepancies, 
has been manifested by the desire of the council of the Association to pro- 
cure two distinct reports on the Theory and Practice of Hydraulics, which 
have been drawn up with remarkable perspicuity, and within a small com- 
pass, by Mr. Challis and Mr. Rennie; both these gentlemen have shown 
their zeal in the objects of the Association, by promising to continue their 
valuable labours. Mr. Rennie, on that part of his subject which relates 
to the motion of fluids in open channels, and Mr. Challis, on some of those 
exceedingly interesting branches of theory altogether modern, which phy- 
sically, as well as in their mathematical methods, have the closest analo 
to that case of the motion of the fluids treated of in the present volume, 
namely, the Theory of Sound, and the intimate constitution of liqnids. 
When, in addition to these reports, we shall have received that undertaken 
by Mr. Whewell upon the mathematical theory of Magnetism, Electricity, 
and Heat, we shall undoubtedly possess the most complete outline extant, 
of adepartment of knowledge entirely of recent date. In the science of 
Hydraulics, indeed, some progress in theory has accompanied the increase 
of practical information, at least since the time of Newton, but in the other 
strictly practical report of the present volume, that of Mr. Barlow, on the 
very interesting subject of the strength of materials, little or nothing has 
been done of much theoretical importance since the days of Galileo. Cir- 
cumstances, which it would be easy to point out, prevent our setting out, 
except im rare cases, from unimpeachable data; but several very inte- 
resting conclusions of general application are derivable from well-con- 
ducted experiments, and the Association may claim some.credit for having 
brought into general notice the ingenious investigations of Mr. Hodgkinson 
of Manchester. One report, and that the longest which has ever been 
printed by the Association, remains to be mentioned ;—it is by Mr. Pea- 
cock, on the present state of Mathematics. When we consider the vast 
extent of the subject, and the extremely limited number of persons, even 
m the whole of Europe, capable of undertaking it, we must consider the 
production of a work of so much labour as tle present, which, as yet, is 
mcomplete, but which the author has promised to resume, as the best tro- 
phy to which we can refer in proof of the entire efficiency of the Asso- 
elation. Were these annual reports the only fruits of the labours of this 
Society, there would be no reason to complain. But yet more specifie re- 
sults of its impulsive action on science may be quoted. 
_ “The questions suggested by the reporters and others, recommended for 
Investigation, have met with ready attention from several individuals ca- 
pable of satisfactorily treating them. Professor Airy has himself imvesti- 
gated, from direct observation, the mass of Jupiter, suggested as a desi- 
deratum in his report on Astronomy; and, since the last meeting of the 
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Association, has confirmed his first results by new observations, which give 
almost the same mass by the observed elongations of the satellites, as had 
been deduced from the perturbations of the small planets by J upiter, 
Hourly observations of the thermometer in the south of England have, in 
two instances, been commenced; and we are assured that the same de- 
sirable object is about to be attained by the zeal of the committee in India, 
where the Association has established a flourishing colony. A series of the 
best observations, conducted fur ascertaining the law which regulates the 
fall of rain at different heights, has been undertaken at the suggestion of 
the Physical section, by Messrs. Philip and Gray, of York, which have 
been ably discussed by the former gentleman, in last year’s Report, and 
have since been continued. 

‘‘A regular system of auroral observation, extending from the Shetland 
Isles to the Land’s-end, has been established under the superintendence of 
a special committee, and specimens of the results have been published. 
Observations on the supposed influence of the aurora on the magnetic 
needle, have likewise been pursued in consequence of this proceeding. 
The conditions of terrestrial magnetism in Ireland have been experimental 
investigated by Professor Lloyd. An important inquiry into the law of 
Isomorphism has been undertaken by a special committee, which has 
likewise reported progress; and an elaborate synopsis of the whole Fossil 
Organic Remains found in Britain is in progress, under the hands of Pro- 
fessor Phillips. Many specific inquiries are besides going forward, under 
particular individuals, to whom they were confided; whilst it is not to be 
doubted that numberless persons, many of them perhaps new to the world 
of science, are at this moment pursuing investigations recommended in 
general terms in one or other of the publications of the Society. To others 
the Association has not scrupled to commit a portion of the funds at their 
disposal, for the purpose of pursuing objects which required an outlay 
which might be deemed unreasonable by individuals. Among the most 
important of these is the collection of the Numerical Constants of Nature 
and Art, which are of perpetuai recurrence in physical inquiries, and which 
has been confided to the superintendence of Mr. Babbage. When objects 
of still more peculiar national importance presented themselves, the Asso- 
ciation has fulfilled its pledge, of stimulating government to the aid. of 
science. Five hundred pounds have been advanced by the Lords of the 
Treasury towards the reduction of the Greenwich Observations, at the in- 
stance of the Association ; and more recently the observations recommended 
by the Committee on Tides have been undertaken by order of the Lords of 
the Admiralty, at above 500 stations on the coast of Britain. Individuals 
as we have said, have been stimulated by the influence of the Asso- 
ciation, but so may nations and great bodies of men. Its published Pro- 
ceedings have found their way into every quarter, and are tending to pro- 
duce corresponding efforts in distant lands. Our reports on science have 
produced some very interesting counterparts in the literary town of Ge- 
neva. America has taken the lead in several departments of experiment 
recommended by the Association ; and the instructions for conducting unl- 
form systems of observation have been reprinted and circulated in the New 
World. We must likewise consider it as an especial proof of the influence 
and importance of the Association, that a report on the Progress of 
American Geology has been undertaken and executed by Professor Rogers 
of Philadelphia. Similar contributions from some other foreign countries 
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have been promised, which will extend the utility of the Association, by 
making us acquainted with the more characteristic state of science in the 
various parts of Europe. Nor can we fail, on the present occasion, to con- 
sider as a most auspicious promise of the future success of the Association, 
that the distinguished Secretary of the Institute of France has not only 
honoured this meeting by his presence, but has promised to interest that 
powerful body on behalf of the important objects contemplated by the 
Association, which its co-operation might effectually secure. The forma- 
tion of a Statistical. Section at Cambridge was the prelude to the 
establishment of a flourishing society, which acknowledges itself the off- 
spring of this Institution, and which promises, by a procedure similar 
to that introduced by the Association, to advance materially the greatly 
neglected subject of British Statistics.” 


Professor Sedgwick was chairman of the Cambridge meeting, 
and Sir Thomas Brisbane of that at Edinburgh. After the long 
extract just given, which embraces a notice of the most important 
subjects discussed on the two occasions, we must now confine our- 
selves to some only of those which can, from their popular nature, 
be conveniently introduced here. 

In the statistical section Mr. Heywood gave an account of 4,102 
families of operatives in Manchester. The numbers in each family 
were on the average five, which is low, because the common one is 
six and a half. They resided in 3,100 houses, 752 cellars, and 250 
rooms. About 600 of these residences were respectable, and about 
1,200 ordinarily comfortable: but more than one half were dirty 
and destitute. There were 8,821 children under the age of twelve, 
of whom only 252 attended day schools ; 4,680 received instruction 
at Sunday-schools, and nearly one half were entirely destitute of 
education. ‘The number of parents who could read amounted to 
3,114: of these families 2,021 belonged to the Established Church ; 
1,473 were Roman Catholics, 591 were Dissenters, and 17 declared 
that they had no religion. The small number that attended day 
schools was noticed as a lamentable instance of the little that has yet 
been effected for the moral improvement of England. It was also 
stated that the education received at these schools was miserable 
in amount, and bad in quality. Respecting Sunday schools it was 
said, that they had produced most beneficial effects both on the 
children and on the parents. This re-action upon the parents is a 
most interesting fact. The Rev. E. Stanley, of Cheshire, stated 
that he knew of no instance in which the children of poor or profli- 
gate parents, if regular attendants at our schools, had not transmit- 
ted to their homes a portion of the benefit derived. Indeed, we 
have no right to argue from occasional disappointment, that educa- 
tion is either useless or impolitic. How profligate and barbarous 
would have been the population of our manufacturing districts, had 
not the dark scene been enlightened by, here and there, a ray of 
intellectual light, and the whole more or less soothed, and in some 
degree controlled, by the civilizing powers of revealed religion. 
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Mr. Whewel delivered a lecture on several interesting pheno, 
ma connected with the tides. He observed, that the state of ins 
formation with respect to tides, amongst philosophers, was in the 
same situation as that with respect to the general principles of 
astronomy among those who were the least learned. ‘The general 
fact of tides being governed by the law of gravitation and the attrac. 
tion of the moon and the sun was known to the learned, but of the 
particulars they were in a great measure ignorant. At the previous 
meeting he therefore called upon intelligent individuals to institute 
investigations upon the subject, and at Bristol, a society had been 
formed with the view of carrying on these inquiries. The rise and fal] 
of the tide averaged at that place from fifty to sixty feet. To facili- 
tate such investigations, a self-registering instrument was construct- 
ed to ascertam the rate of the rise and fall of the tides; by this, 
the relative altitudes at different times of high water were deli. 
neated on a sheet of paper, one of which was exhibited to the meet- 
ing. By this means the fact was proved, that at one period of the 
year the evening tides were greater than the morning, and at other 
periods the morning tides were greater than the evening ones. 
This was a thing which could not be observed at London, because 
the peculiar position of that city was singular, and he believed 
unique in the tides of the coast. He then shewed that the great 
tidal wave of the Atlantic, in approaching the shores of England, 
divided into three columns, and that two of them met exactly at 
the mouth of the Thames, one of these twelve hours after the other, 
so that each tide was compounded of an evening and a morning 
tide, and in consequence there was no alteration in the daily tides 
of that port. With the view of preening the investigation of 
these phenomena, application had been made to the Admiralty, 
to direct the Coast Guard Service to make observations on the 
subject; and the officers of that service had shown great alacrity 
and zeal in the undertaking. He had received these observations 
from the 7th to the 23rd of June last, but had not yet had time.ta 
examine them fully; but from a cursory glance they appeared to be 
of great value, and they were at present undergoing examination 
by direction of the Admiralty. 

Professor Stevelley, of Belfast, read a paper, attempting to con- 
nect some of the most commonly known phenomena in meteoro- 
logy, with well established physical principles. First, ag to the 
nature and origin of clouds, and the consequences which, by the 
laws of physics, are sap ss | consecutive upon their formation. 
Secondly, how rain is originated, and the immediate consequences 
of its production. Thirdly, the erigin of wind, in the forms of the 
breeze, the gale, the storm, up to the sweeping tornado, He main- 
tained that clouds were assemblages of spherules of water, m op- 
position to the common. hypothesis that they are vesicles, or a9 
it were, bladders of watery films, containing moist air, having 4 
tendency to buoy them up. One of his arguments was, that no 
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physical law had ever been proved to exist, that would account for 
the production of vesicular constituents of clouds: but the well- 
established laws of capillary attraction would account for the pro- 
duction of minute spherules of water, at pretty regular distances, in 
any portion of space, which have become so overloaded with vapour 
of water (and this indeed is nothing but steam) as to be incapable 
of retaining it longer; it is to be remarked that the intermediate 
parts are then left hygrometrically drier than before. The minute 
size of the cloudy spherules would alone be sufficient practically to 
suspend them, as even gold or platina may be so subdivided as to 
descend with less than any assigned velocity through the resisting 
air; for the weight ofa sphere diminishes as the cube of its radius 
is diminished; but the resistance it would meet with at any as- 
signed velocity, would only diminish as the square of the same 
radius. Also, as clouds are known to be highly electrical, each 
spherule must have its own electrical atmosphere, which by repel- 
ling the dry air all around (as pith balls repel each other), in effect 
increases the size of the drop, without adding any thing to its 
weight. The effects of the formation of clouds was then traced ; 
one out of many was stated to be an augmentation, often to a great 
extent, of the electrical tension of the cloudy parts, and this was 
simply explained on the common electrical principles, particularly 
the one, that an electrified body, if diminished in bulk, had its 
electrical tension increased. He then showed how, on the princi- 
ple of electrical induction, oppositely electrified clouds resulted from 
the near approach of two clouds to one another, but principally 
from the approach of masses of clouds to hills or mountains, to 
which they seemed to attach themselves, while their outer parts 
frequently sent off oppositely electrified scud or cumulus. 

This brought him to the formation of rain, which was shewn to 
result from clouds charged with opposite electricities coming toge- 
ther, each spherule of one running to a spherule or more of the 
other: they suddenly coalesce by eapillary attraction, form a larger 
sphere, and as the case may be, either descend lower in the atmo- 
sphere as heavier eloud, or if the spherules formed become as 
large as drops, they descend as rain, with a velocity proportioned 
to their size, and the height at which they had been formed. On 
the production of wind, he did not stop to trace the effect of the 
sun, volcanic fires, or other sources of external heat, in disturbing the 
atmospheric equilibrium. 

The efficacy of the formation of clouds in the production of 
wind, and also the manner in which a fall of rain gave rise to all its 
various forms, were points on which he dwelt. The last thing treated 
of was the formation of Aail, which he showed must be formed 
when, after the fall of some rain, a sudden and extensive vacuum 
being caused, the quantity of caloric abstracted was so large as to 
cause the rest of the drops to freeze into ice-balls as they formed. 
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This principle he said had been strangely overlooked, althongh 
since the days of Sir John Leslie, every person was familiar with 
experiments on a small scale illustrative of it. He also said that 
the interesting mine of Chemnitz, in Hungary, afforded an expe. 
rimental exhibition of the formation of hail, on a magnificent 
scale. In that mine, the drainage of water is raised by an engine, 
in which common air is violently compressed in a large cast-iron 
vessel. While the air is in a state of high compression,a workman 
desires the visitor to hold his hat before a cock which he turns; 
the compressed air, as it rushes out over the surface of the water 
within, brings out some with it, which is frozen into ice-bolts by 
the cold generated by the air as it expands; and these shoot 
through the hat, to the no small annoyance of one party, but to 
the infinite amusement of the other. 

Such were some of the more popular and least technical subjects 
discussed and elucidated at the fourth meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation held at Edinburgh. But we could do no more than merel 
skim over, or touch upon these; and must leave the scientific 
reader, after saying that the strongest expressions of approbation 
and admiration we have in our vocabulary are not too much in de- 
scribing its greatness and growing importance as well as past at- 
chievements. The report of the third meeting has been published 
by the Society: that of the fourth, and of all succeeding meetings, 
will of course follow; which, if we are to judge from that which 
has been done, will take their place by the side of the most curious 


and valuable transactions that have ever been published by any 
public body. 





Art. VI.—Letters from India; including a Journey in the British 
Dominions of India. By Victor JacquEmont. London: Churton, 1834. 


Tus Journey has for some time excited great interest wherever 
the French edition was known; and now that it is in an English 
dress, the feeling with which it has hitherto been received will be 
very much extended. These letters are such, that the moment 
they are looked into convinces one that they will become in future 
the delight of the young, and the favourite of the old. There is 4 
charm about them, which nothing but moral excellence can com- 
municate. They rarely allude to his scientific pursuits. This 18 
left to a future work, which will contain the fruits of his labours as 
a naturalist. But they are the easy, simple, and off-hand expres- 
sion of a first rate intellect, as well as ardent heart, which gained 
friends and admirers wherever he was known. His powers of de- 
scription are of the happiest kind; like every original artist, he 
gives a valuable character to all he delineates, generally conferring 
upon every picture a humorous cast. of countenance, and yet thereby 
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communicating the most delicate instruction. Perhaps the chief 
value of this collection, however, will be found in the accounts 
which he, with the utmost freedom, gives of our Indian posses- 
sions, the effects of our government on the native population, and 
the future prospects of Hindostan. These features belong to this 
collection, as indeed may more readily be presumed, when it is 
known that none of the letters were meant for publication, all of 
them being strictly confidential, and written with the liveliness and 
truth of an affectionate young man, whose heart clung to his home, 
his family, and friends. 

This translation is enhanced in value by the particulars which it 
communicates of the life of the interesting young naturalist, which. 
we will, by way of introduction, run over. Victor Jacquemont was 
born at Paris, in 1801. His father is a philosopher of the Tracy 
school, and a writer, as well as man, held in the highest estima- 
tion. But the son, though led by his connexions to favour this 
system of ideology, was inclined to investigate facts, rather than 
unravel the perplexities-of metaphysics. His intimacy with Baron 
Cuvier, which was close, must also have strengthened his love for 
the pursuit of natural science. He had, when very young, under- 
taken a voyage to Hayti, where one of his brothers was settled, 
and thence to the United States. In these countries, his talent for 
unwearied research was remarkable, and therefore it seems to have 
been, that the Baron took him by the hand, and secured his ap- 
pointment by the Council of the Museum of Natural History, in a 
scientific mission to the East, the French government supplying 
him with means, though not very liberally, of accomplishing his 
object. And we are told, that the result of his labours, though not 
inserted in these volumes, will greatly enrich science, and go much . 
beyond what could have been anticipated, through the efforts of 
any one man. 

In pursuance of his mission, Jacquemont arrived in London in 
1828, and through a letter of introduction from the celebrated 
Cuvier to Sir Alexander Johnson, one of the Vice Presidents of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Literature, and Chairman of their Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, he was enabled to overcome many dif- 
ficulties which beset him at the very commencement of his under- 
taking. He was invited to attend all the meetings of the Society ; 
to make use, whenever he pleased, of their library and their museum ; 
and was elected one of their foreign members. He was recom- 
mended in the strongest terms to Lord William Bentinck, the 
Governor-General of British India, to Sir John Malcolm, the 
Governor of Bombay, to Mr. Lushington, the Governor of Madras, 
and to Sir Edward Owen, the Commander-in-chief of the British 
Navy in the Indian Seas ; besides many other influential personages 
and public functionaries in the East. It will be seen from is 
letters that his reception by'all these was of the most flattering and 
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advantageous kind, for which the young naturalist felt the most 
glowing gratitude. 

This leads us merely to notice the fact, that, at. the period when 
Jacquemont prepared for his travels, there were certain opinions 
implicitly yielded to by the liberal politicians of France, which 
taught that intense selfishness characterised the policy of England 
in public, and the conduct of the English in private ; that in India 
our dominion depended on the will of Russia, and would speedil 
be brought to a close. To these prejudices he had fully yielded, 
till his arrival in this country. Nor did they ever wholly disappear, 
though this might partly be owing to the fastidious scruples as to the 
object of his mission, at first entertained by the Monarchs of Leaden. 
hall Street, who at length granted him the necessary credentials, 
Still he yielded slowly and gradually to the strong orients of facts 
i the course of his career, and therefore his testimony as a witness 
i behalf of England is above suspicion. 7 

After encountering the greatest difficulties and privations in his 
arduous labours, Jacquemont was attacked with that bane of Indian 
climes, the liver complaint. He was then at Tanna, a town and 
fortress in the island of Salsette, where, pursuing his researches, 
he imbibed under a burning sun, and in the most unhealthy season 
of the year, the seeds of the disease which terminated his life. He 
eas a at Bombay on the 7th of December 1832, after lingering 
more than a month in intense agony, a victim to an almost Quixotic 
ardour in the pursuit of scientific knowledge. In person he was 
very tall, and had rather an awkward gait. But genius beamed 
from his fine countenance, and in its expression might be read the 
workings of his mind. He was deeply and generally lamented in 
-India, where he had acquired many friends. At first, he seemed 
cold and stately in his manners, not from reflection, but from an 
impulse identic with his nature, which may account for the cha- 
racter given of him by some who casually met him, of being frigid 
and the least communicative of men. On the contrary, however, 
he was of the most affectionate and ardent nature. Among his 
friends he was lively to excess, entertaining in the highest degree, 
and full of sparkling wit. 

- Such are some of the particulars by which this translation is pre- 
faced ; but Jacquemont’s delightful letters abound so greatly with 
the outpourings of the noblest. and finest feelings, that no other 
testimony is necessary in his behalf. Our readers will blame us 
the moment they taste the charm of his correspondence, for keep- 
ing them so long as we have done at the threshold of instructive 
entertainment. As is befitting, we begin with his letters from Cal- 
cutta, although many have preceded these, written from the various 
parts at which he touched in his voyage from France:— 

_* People do not come here to live, and enjoy life; they come—and this 
is the case in all states of society here—in order to gain something te. 
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enjoy life elsewhere. There is no such a thing as a man of leisure at 
Calcutta. The governor-general has the most to do¥ next to him the 
chief justice ; and. after these, the advocate-general, and so on. It is 
almost wholly among this class of men that some are to he found whose 
taste for study can enable them to steal a few moments of leisure amid the 
duties of their station. All who are not men of highly gifted intellect 
soon lose their energy, and yield to disgraceful indolence. Immediately 
below the higher ranks, you find the most vulgar and common rabble ;— 
yet, for a truly small number of Europeans, there are journals without 
number, both political and literary ; there are learned societies, or societies 
calling themselves such, of every denomination—craniological, phreno- 
logical, horticultural, literary, medical, Wernerian, and I know not how 
many besides—whose members scarcely yield either in science or appetite 
to similar institutions in the United States. I could not hesitate between 
such savans as these and very eminent men, devoted to studies quite dif- 
ferent from my own. Thus, as I sent you word, my first. host was Mr. 
Pearson, advocate-general of Bengal, and the only lawyer who ever came 
from England with a great reputation already established. He is a man 
of at least your age, full of sense and good humour, and a liberal, like 
ourselves—which, in English, means a radical. I know not what con- 
fidence I inspire these people with, but they open their hearts to me on 
points about which they are afraid to speak to each other after years of 
acquaintance. ‘They have the most favourable prepossessions ‘with re- 
gard to the reason, liberality, and independence existing in the opinions of 
a Frenchman. | 

‘But the man who, perhaps, does most honour to Europe in Asia, js he 
who governs it. Lord W. Bentinck, on the throne of the Great Mogul, 
thinks and acts like a Pennsylvanian Quaker. You may easily imagine 
that there are people who talk loudly of the dissolution of the empire and 
of the world’s end, when they behold the temporary ruler of Asia riding 
on horseback, plainly dressed, and without escort, or on his way into the 
country with his umbrella under his arm. Like you, he has mixed in 
scenes of tumult and bloodshed; and, like you, he has preserved pure and 
unsullied that flower of humanity which the habits of a military life so 
often wither, leaving in its stead nothing but good-nature. Having been 
tried also by the most corrupting of professions, that of diplomatist, he has 
issued from the ordeal with the upright mind, and the simple and sincere 
language of a Franklin, convinced that there is no cleverness in appearing 
worse than one is. I have been his host en famille for a week in the 
country, and shall always remember with pleasure and emotion the long 
conversations I had with him in the evenings. I seemed to be talking 
with a friend like yourself; and when I considered the immense power of 
this excellent man, I rejoiced for the sak® of humanity.”—vol. i. pp. 84—88. 


In his first letter, which was from Brest, after leaving his family, 
he says to his brother, “‘ There is a conflict within me, and that it 
was high time indeed, five days ago, that six o’clock should strike 
when you saw me to the carriage, for my feelings were nigh over- 
coming me.” In another letter to his father, evidently to encourage 
himself as well as the other, he predicts thus: ‘*The time passes so 
quickly, that I already see its termination, and I expect that 
will say te me in five years, when I return, ‘ What! already!’ 
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My barometers and instruments go on excellently. You will ge 
them again in five years.” It is by such sentiments and exprey. 
sions, that Jacquemont winds himself more firmly round ‘the 
reader’s heart by every letter he writes, and every step he takes. We 
find not a page, at the same time, that abounds not with sap 
matter and fine writing. His eye is ‘ever ready to look at the 
English character, which must confer on these volumes a@ singu 
value in this country. At the Cape of Good Hope in particular 
during his passage.to the East, he had an opportunity of judging 
of our colonial policy, and he begins to rise above his early pre. 
judices respecting the haughty «and selfish islanders, which most 

renchmen are taught to consider us every where to be. He says, 
“The collossal magnitude of the English sway is a blessing,” 
Again, “The war which the government carries on against; the 
slave trade, is sincere. At the Cape of Good Hope, since, the 
British have been masters there, not a slave has been imported,” 
And when arrived in India, his reception was so warm, even by the 
very highest in station, that he could not but. be exceedingly. flat. - 
tered, and every where he freely gives expression to his gratitude, 
and generous interpretation of the motives of those who thus 
opened their arms to receive him. Wer 

Of some of Jacquemont’s occupations while in Calcutta, take 
the following account :— 


“In the midst of this mass of business, a pundit of Benares came every 
day, in town, to pass an hour in teaching me Hindoostanee. I had, during 
my voyage, thoroughly understood Sir William Jones's excellent Persian 
Grammar ; this has been an useful preparative to the Hindoostanee, which, 
as you know, is nothing but a sort of compromise between the language of 
the conquerors of India and that of the conquered—a contemptible shape- 
less medley of Persian and Sanskrit. I regret being obliged to devote so 
much time to such a study; but what should I do if I were compelled to 
speak to people only through the medium of an interpreter? So I do not 
spare myself. It isa difficult study. You, of course,’ when at Constan- 
tinople, learned some little Turkish. You know the detestable system of 
writing of the Mahometan nations of Asia—a sort of short-hand; and 80 
difficult to read, that the natives themselves can never do it readily. 
Then again, the whole vocabulary is entirely new to us, with the ex- 
ception of some Sanskrit words which we have obtained through the me- 
dium of the Latin, the Greek, and the Gothic idiom of the Franks; add 
to these difficulties, that of hearing nasal sounds which scarcely differ in 
anything from a balked sneeze, and of forming gutturals taken second- 
hand from the Arabs, which require throats of rusty iron, parched with 
thirst, and you will have Hindoostanee. When, by hard study, you 
have mastered these difficulties, you have acquired after all, only a con- 
temptible patois without any literature—a language of the court and 
courtiers, and of the guard-house, as its name imports (urdu zaban, the 
language of camps), which will be neither useful nor agreeable out of the 
country in which it is spoken. pfs ie 

‘The Calcutta botanical garden is an immense and magnificent-estab: 
lishment, in which are cultivated a great number of the vegetables of 
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! British India, of some neighbouring territories, and particularly those of 
: the Nepaul, a curious country, whose heights, sending into’the gulfs of 
"A Bengal and Cambaya the waters which drop from their eternal snows, 
| nourish a vegetation very similar, in some points, to that of the Alps and 
the Caucasus. A Danish botanist of mediocre talents, who passes here 
for the first in the world, is thé director of this establishment; he has cer- 
tainly the best income of any savant in existence. Being on a two year’s 
leave of absence, he has left the garden under the care of a member of the 
council, who has amicably installed me in it, in the best possible manner 
for working well and quickly. I have, in six weeks, been able to scrape 
acquaintance with the whole vegetable host of India, collected together in 
asmall space. A very expensive and very complete botanical .library, an- 
) nexed to the superb habitation of the absent director, serves me as head 
quarters.”’—vol. i. pp. 89—91. 


We find from his first letters from India, that he endured the 
change of climate at first with uncommon success, his secret being 
abstemiousness ; but that his enterprise threatened to be completely 
marred through the want of liberal support from France. We will 
afterwards see how munificently and unexpected his finances were 
, supplied, during certain parts of his journey. Still the government 

and societies at home dseerv to be exposed for their injudicious 
parsimony. Here is more about the English and himself in Cal- 
cutta :— 


* Truly, I do not think I have a mind better constituted than any one 
else, but my vanity has not once suffered on account of my poverty, and 
Iam poor, very poor. What more could I desire than I obtained—atten- 
tion, kindness, and flattering marks of distinction? Nothing. My man- 
ners, which I have left natural, and have not made stiff, as it is perhaps 
expedient to do with the English of the common class, has had the good 
fortune to please. I have spoken of all things to the best of my ability, 
and without affectation. Some, perhaps, have liked me on that account; 
all have shown me attention; none have offended me. Very seldom, I 
think, has a Frenchman had such extensive and universally agreeable 
intercourse with the English. I forget that I knew the language 7 
little:—I spoke like a Frenchman. They were infinitely pleased wit 
my ‘want of pretension, my genuine simplicity, and my unaffected man- 
ners.. My academic dignity from London has been of no use to me, any 
more than my official title from Paris: and no modesty can prevent me 
from saying, that it is on my own personal account that every one has 
been kind and hospitable. 

“ The character of Lord William Bentinck inspires me with a profound 
respect, which he no doubt perceives. He is an old soldier, abhorring 
war; a patriot without reserve, though son of an English duke; and, 
although Grand Mogul for the time being, he is an honest man after my 
own heart, plain and open; in short, he won my regard! And as no 
people are so amiable as those who love us, Lord William showed me 
great kindness. I have passed more than one evening with him talking 
e politics in a retired corner of his lady’s drawing room, as I do with two 
or three friends at Paris. I was happy to see so much power in such 
pure hands,”’+—vol. i. pp. 112, 113. 
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Lady William Bentinck’s attentions to him affected him much. 
They never conversed, he says, on insignificant subjects, religion 
being frequently the topic, where however they disagreed, she 
being a strict believer, he, by his own shewing, quite the reverse. 
Nothing seems to have astonished him more than the salaries and 
pensions of the functionaries, which he often names. The Chief 
Justice of India (‘* 200,000 francs a year, and 52,000 francs for 
‘life, after ten years service’) is thus spoken of by the young na- 
turalist :— 


“ Sir Charles Grey, that pearl of judges, is consulted by the Governor- 
General on the politics of the country, although his functions are purely 
judicial. He views India from a higher point than any other man; I 
have gained a great deal by frequenting his house. He has dared to give 
me coffee on the chess-table, and I have dared to ask his lady to sing 
some Italian airs, which I have heard a hundred times given by her in the 
finest style. It was at the hour when the whole English population of 
Calcutta was either asleep in bed or ona sofa, that we thus pleasantly 
wiled away a couple of hours. ‘Tull seven in the evening I worked like 
a devil, and sodid he. On returning from the garden dirty and wet, I 
frequently found a horse bridled and saddled waiting for me, and before 
I washed and shaved, &c., I had half an hour’s, or three quarters of an 
-hour’s gallop, every day visiting some new place, and taking a close 

view of the life of those singular beings, the Indians. It was a life well 

filled with labour, physical enjoyment, noble pleasures, and corporeal ac- 
tivity. It suited my health extremely well. I there learned to walk in 
the sun without absolutely expiring ; but I dined moderately and drank 
only Claret, whilst the most abstemious took an ample portion of Sherry, 
Burgundy, Claret, Port,and Champagne, and that daily. I found Lady 
Grey so beautiful, although she is really not so, that it was very well 
done on the part of Mr. Pearson, to recal me, that I might accompany 
him and his family to finish the rainy season and the vacation at another 
seat of his near Barrackpore.’’—vol.i. pp. 116, 117. 


Now of the young traveller’s especial business and procedure :— 


“In another week I shall begin this journey of six hundred leagues 
to the north-west. A bamboo cart, drawn by oxen, will carry my lug- 
gage. <A bullock will be laden with the smallest tent in India. Your 
humble servant, devoted to white horses, will ride an old steed of that 
colour, which will cost him only a thousand francs (a good horse costs 
from 3,000 to 3,500 francs), at the head of his six servants; one carrying 
a gun, another a skin of water, a third the kitchen and pantry, another 
with the horse’s breakfast, &c., without counting the people with the 
oxen. 

« An English captain of infantry would have had five and twenty 
instead of six ; namely, in addition to those I have, one for his pipe, one 
for the chaise-percée, without which no Englishman in India travels, 
seven or eight to pitch his tent—which would be very large, very heavy, 
and very comfortable—three or four cooks, a washerman, and a sweeper, 
&c., then a constant relay of twelve men to carry his palanquin, in which 
he may stretch himself when he is tired of riding on horseback. Your 
poor Victor, with the miserable plainness of his ambulatory establish- 
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ment, is going to do something new; but you know, my dear Frederick» 
that he has a pride of his own, and, if his poverty allows him, notwith- 
standing, to employ himself upon plants, stones, and animals, he will 
bear it easily. Besides, he travels with letters from the Governor-General 
of India; and this is some little satisfaction, occasionally very useful in 
his situation, and not possessed by many colonels at 52,000 frances, and 
civilians at 60,000, who formed the crowd where he was, and still will be, 
distinguished. I say, well be, for precisely at the same time as I do, Lord 
and Lady William Bentinck, a large part of their establishment, and se- 
veral of the high officers of the government, are to set out by nearly the 
same route, for the extreme north-western frontier, nearly eighty leagues 
north of Delhi, to pass the summer, in a climate similar to that of Swit- 
zerland, and producing the same fruits. They intend visiting the various 
parts of their empire, in their progress. Lord William has exactly a 
thousand times more people than I, having six thousand servants, of all 
kinds; he is escorted, besides, by a regiment of infantry, one of cavalry, 
and the company of the body-guard. I shall see him in the month of 
April, in a wooden house, which he has had built, six hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. I myself shall be a little higher still, ten thousand 
feet beyond any European establishment; but in very peaceful regions. 
You will ask, no doubt, how a man who is so favoured a friend of the 
Great Mogul’s as I am, can be reduced to travel at the head of six beg- 
gars on an arrant jade, without palanquin, or chatse-percée? Well then, 
it is because the present Great Mogul has introduced very rigorous, and, 
in this country, very unpopular measures of economy; and a sinecure, 
which was possible under other governments, is no longer so. If, more- 
over, I had some temporary mission from the Indian government, while I 
raised my income to 30,000 francs, for a few months, I should descend 
prodigiously from my social position. I skould enter the ranks and be 
stationed at the bottom; whereas, in my native poverty, I am something 
apart; not classed according to moncy, and apt to class myself according 
to my own personal good and amiable qualities. By the vulgar method, 
that of splendid carriages, grand dinners, and extravagant houses, I 
should require at least a hundred and fifty thousand francs per annum to 
maintain the position which I occupy with my 6,000 francs, and should 
probably remain beneath it.’”’—vol. i. pp. 119—121. 


By the way, it may be observed that Lord William Bentinck, 
according to this last statement, is not always the plain quakerlike 
personage Jacquemont has previously described him to be in the 
appearance of his equipage. Here is a delightful summary of the 
young Frenchman’s anticipations and establishment :— | 


“ Let us now talk of dangers. I have obtained statistical accounts of the 
army, which inform me that the average deaths, one year with another, 
are one officer in thirty-one and a half in the Madras army, and one in 
twenty-eight in that of Bengal. It is no great matter, as you perceive. 
It is true, they do not lead the life of hardship which I am about to do, 
and they do not go in the sun, &c.; but, as a set-off, they drink a bottle 
or two of beer and one.of wine every day, not to mention grog; and I 
shall drink nothing but water mixed with a little drop of European or 
native brandy. I possess one of the best syringes in India; but I conceal 
it, as my moral reputation would suffer. It is for want of /avemens, that 
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the English for the most part die. I have, moreover, an ample provision 
of quinine against intermittent fevers, and all that is necessary against 
cholera, which is very rare where lam going. The tigers seldom sa 

any thing to those who do not speak to them—bears the same. The 
most formidable animal is the elephant, but he is excessively scarce in the 
countries through which I shall pass. After all, I am resolved never to 
speak to these animals ex:ept to whisper in their ear, and never to fire 
but when sure of hitting. When on horseback, J shall always have a 
brace of pistols at hand; and my syce, or groom, who follows me, run- 
ning on foot for six hundred leagues, at the rate of six, seven, or eight 
leagues a day, and my grass-cutter, are always at my heels like shadows— 
one with my carbine, the other with my gun. All this makes five bales, 
weighing together a quarter of a hundred. Some rol.bers or brigands 
have certainly appeared in that direction, but they have the stupidity to 
rob only their brethren, the natives, whom they kil] without mercy, for 
afew rupees; but I have never been able to discover a single instance 
of a European being killed by them. The people here are dreadful 
cowards, and the English impatient. In this respect I have been obliged to 
adopt their disagreeable manner. The domestic service is so divided, and 
each servant does so little, except the special object of his engagement, 
that an almost military exactness is required of him, by means of seve- 
rity equally military; which is indeed natural enough. I have one man 
who has nothing else to do but bring me water. I shall want him on my 
journey, because, although there are two men attached to my cavalry 
(the aforesaid jade), she would die of thirst if it were not for the water- 
carrier. The man whocuts the grass for her food, and he who dresses 
and saddles her, cannot draw water at atank. True, I give my waterer, 
who also gives me drink, only ten francs a month, but when I find this 
man, who has almost nothing in the world to do, negligent in his office, 
you may imagine what a kick I am inclined to bestow upon him: and 
so of the rest. Would you believe that I have but two plates, yet I must 
have a man to wash them on my journey? So if they are not clean, woe 
to him! By an unusual artifice, I have accumulated on a single head 
the attributes of cook and waiter at table. At table! As if I were going 
to have a table! An English ensign, when on a march, has one in his 


tent, as well as chairs: for my part I shall eat kneeling or standing.”— 
vol. i. pp. 121—123. 


The passport furnished by Lord William Bentinck worked like 
magic in facilitating Jacquemont’s progress, and made him master 
of all the sweets of absolute power. We cannot do better than 


string together certain passages in his account of his journey, almost 
without remark of any kind :— | : 


“ The collections of all kinds, which I go on making on the road, re- 
quire care, in which I must be seconded by several servants; but this 
species of service is not included in any of the preceding. So when I 
told my water-carrier to put his water-skin into one of the cars in the 
day-time, and walk near me with my portfolio under his arm, to dry 
plants, he said that it was not his business, and that too in a very imper- 
tinent tone. I did not hesitate to give him a hearty kick immediately, 
otherwise ancther would have told me that it was not his place to carry my 
gun; another refused to carry my hammer, and soon. I take good care 
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not to order any thing forbidden by their religious laws; with this ex- 
ception, I exact imperiously, in addition to his own special occupation, 
every service that each can render. I hope that the majority will have 
time to grow accustomed to this little revolution before we arrive at 
Benares, and that I shall have but few vacancies to supply in that city. 
I was afraid, on leaving Calcutta, that I should soon be forsaken on the 
road by persons paid in advance; but not one has thought of doing 
so. Henceforth, with my escort, they will not dare. Moreover, at this 
moment I am in their debt. 

“] harden myself against cold as well as heat. I have, it is true, covered 
my whole body with flannel, but over it I wear only linen or cotton, as in 
summer at Calcutta. Tired of constantly pulling off my stockings to 
cross torrents, I do not put them on, except at night to sleep in. Over 
my day-clothes I put on also at night, when I go to bed, a second flannel 
waistcoat, very thick and very ample, which I keep on inthe morning on 
the march, till the sun renders it oppressive ; but the wind is sometimes 
so piercing, that I do not throw it off. My Pondicherry hat, made of date 
leaves, and covered with black silk, is more brilliant than ever. In the 
morning I pull it like a cap over my ears, and find it very warm. It takes 
every shape that I wish; it is an admirable invention of mine, light, 
water-proof, firm, &c.”” —vol. i. pp. 160, 161. 


It would be well that our countrymen were as temperate as our 
traveller was in India :— 


“J journey more on foot than on horseback, and being turned out of 
my road by a thousand objects, I travel every day double the distance that 
my heavy baggage does. In these reconnoiterings I am neither unarmed 
nor alone. I have made of four of my men, who are more active than 
the rest, a vanguard, which follows me like my shadow. Meanwhile, I 
every day feel myself full of new strength. No Englishman ever thought 
of living as Ido, and it is for this reason that those are dead who at- 
tempted to expose themselves to the same physica] influences. They 
laugh at my milk, my eau sucreé, my two meals separated by a mean inter- 
val of thirteen hours, and my abstinence from spirituous liquors: they 
would cross themselves (were they not heretics, and call the holy sign 
of the cross superstitious ) if they knew that, notwithstanding all my absti- 
nence, I am often obliged, in order to avoid gastro-enteritis to—( Well ! 
how shall I say it?) In short, you understand me, I am not, like them, 
afflicted with hydrophobia; and I, in my turn, laugh when they are 
buried, pickled in champagne, or preserved in brandy and mercury, 
which their'doctors give them by the half pound.”—vol. i. p. 173. 


_ He very often recurs to the mode of his reception and treatment 
in the city of palaces, or as he calls it, of large houses:— 


“ How different, my dear cousin, from the life I led at Calcutta, 
where I spent the leisure which study left me, in noble and serious plea- 
sures—the most exquisite of European civilization. I have talked politics, 
with my democratic opinions; I have talked of religion when I have been 
provoked to it, with my scepticism and incredulity; I have talked of all 
things, in short, according to the truth of my heart, and the errors of my 
judgment. I had the happiness to please all that I met of those people 
whose distinction made me desire their esteem and good will. 
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‘ Now in the desert, I cannot recal those days without emotion, 
Whatever may happen to me in this country, there are men in it 1n whose 
friendship I am sure not to die; it follows and protects me powerfully in 
my long pilgrimage. The major-general of the army,a man from whom 
I parted with a swelling heart and tearful eye, and who felt for me the 
same sympathy which drew me towards him, has given me numerous 
letters of introduction (twenty-four) for such of his friends or brother 
officers as may be stationed on my proposed route. Every one at Cal- 
cutta contributed to increase my packet: Lord W. Bentinck made the 
magnificent addition to it of nine private letters. He gave me before- 
hand a passport in an unusual form, but so protecting, so friendly, that 
it undoubtedly rendered his personal recommendations useless, and I ex- 
perience considerable embarrassment in showing it: for it is a formal 
summons made by the Governor-General, to all officers in India, civil and 
military, to afford me the best quarters on my arrival at their residence. 
They would not have done as much for any Englishman. It was the 
s:me in London. There is certainly some national pride in this profu- 
sion of kindness to a foreigner, but it isof a noble kind; I enjoy it as an 
individual and a Frenchman.”—vol. 1. pp. 175, 176. 


Who would not be a traveller in the remotest parts? This is 
part of a letter to the naturalist’s father :— 


“ Delhi! Delhi is the most hospitable part of India. Do you know 
what had well nigh happened to me this morning? I was near being 
made the light of the world, or the wisdom of the state, or the ornament 
of the country, &c.; but fortunately I got off with the fear only. The 
explanation is as follows: you will laugh. The Great Mogul, Shah 
Mohammed Acbar Rhize Badshah, to whom the political resident had 
addressed a petition to present me to his majesty, very graciously held a 
durbar (a court) in order to receive me. Being conducted to the au- 
dience by the resident, with tolerable pomp,a regiment of infantry, a strong 
escort of cavalry, an army of domestics and ushers, the whole completed 
by a troop of richly caparisoned elephants, I presented my respects to the 
emperor, who was pleased to confer on me a dhelat or dress of honour, 
which was put on with great ceremony, under the inspection of the prime 
minister; and, accoutred like Taddeo in Kaimakan, (if you recollect the 
Italiana in Algieri,) 1 re-appeared at court. The emperor then (mark, 
if you please, that he is descended in a direct line from Timour or 
Tamerlane) with his imperial hands fastened a couple of jewelled orna- 
ments to my hat (a white one), previously disguised into a turban by his 
vizier; 1 kept my countenance excellently well during this imperial farce, 
seeing there was no looking-glasses in the throne room, and that I could 
only see in my masquerade my long legs in black pantaloons appearing 
from under my Turkish dressing-gown. The emperor inquired if there 
was a king in France, and if English was spoken there. He had never 
seen a Frenchman, except General Perron, formerly his guard, when he 
was made prisoner by the Mahrattas; and he appeared to pay infinite 
attention to the droll figure I cut, with my five feet eight inches of sta- 
ture without much thickness, my long hair, spectacles, and my oriental 
costume over my black dress. In half an hour he dismissed his court, 
and I retired in procession with the resident. The drums beat in the 
fields, as I passed before the troops with my dressing-gown of worked 
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muslin. Why were you not present to enjoy the honours conferred upon 
your progeny? 

« Of course I found Shah Mohammed Acbar Rhize Badshah, a vener- 
able old man, and the most adorable of princes. But, jesting apart, he 
has a fine face, a fine white beard, and the expression of a man who has 
been long unhappy. The English have left him all the honours of the 
throne, and console him with an annual pension of four million francs 
for the loss of power. Do not tell this to my friends, the local character 
gentry, and you will see them discover at the carnival in 1833 or 34, 
that my oriental disguise is very badly imitated; then I will tell them 
what their so-called badly imitated dress really is. The resident trans- 
lated Victor Jacquemont, travelling naturalist; &c., &c., Mister Jakmont, 
saheb bahadur; which signifies, M. Jacquemont, lord victorious in war: 


it was thus the grand master of the ceremonies proclaimed me.”—vol. i. 
pp. 189—191. 


Our Lord victorious in War, resumes his perambulatory life m 
the country of the Sekhs. We take him up when he comes to 
speak of that queer and cunning old fellow Runjeet-Sing :— 


“This latter disciplines his little army in the European fashion, and 
almost all his officers are Frenchmen. Their chief is one M. Allard, of 
whom a great deal of good is said on this side the Sutledge. A month 
ago, three young French officers, one of whom is a younger brother of 
M. Allard, passed through this place on their way from Calcutta to enter 
Runjeet-Sing’s service. Not only did the local government allow them 
free passage, but they also received many attentions on their long jour- 
ney. Lord William Bentinck regrets that the Russians were blockheads 
enough not to take Constantinople; and, though they were to occupy 
the whole of the Turkish empire, he would not feel himself in less secu- 
rity at Calcutta, or even at Delhi or Semla, then he does at present. 

“In order to maintain his little army (from thirty to forty thousand 
men) on an European footing, Runjeet-Sing is obliged to grind his 
country with imposts, which are ruining it. Several of his provinces 
are calling for the English; andI do not doubt that some day or other 
(but not for some years) the Company will extend the limits of its em- 
pire from the Sutledge to the Indus. It is not a.hundred years since 
the Punjab was dismembered from it, after the invasion of Nadir Shah, 
and it naturally forms a part of it: the religion is nearly the same, the 
language also scarcely differs; and the course of the seasons is the same. 
But the English will make this conquest only at the last extremity. All 
that they have added to their territory for the last fifty years beyond 
Bengal and Bahar, beyond the empire which Colonel Clive had formed, 
has only diminished their revenues. Not one of the acquired provinces 
pays the expenses of its government and military occupation. The 
Madras presidency, taken in the lump, is annually deficient; Bombay is 
still further from covering its expenses. It is the revenue of Bengal and 
Bahar. principally of the former, which, after making up the deficiency 
of the north-west provinces, recently annexed to the presidency of Cal- 
cutta, Bundlecund, Agra, Delhi, &c., sets the finances of the two se- 
condary states aflcat. In France, we consider a hypocritical farce the 
excuse of necessity alleged by the English for the prodigious aggrandise- 
ment of their Asiatic dominions: nothing, however, is more true; and 
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certainly no European Government was ever more faithful to its engage- 
ments than that of the Company.”’—vol. i. pp. 232, 233. 


This reference to the English sway, leads us to extract a little 
more of what he elsewhere says as to its continuance: 


“ Supposing, what will not take place, that the direct government of 
thé king should succeed that of the Company in India, this change would 
not cause the slightest shock in Asia. Our father appears to be uneas 
about the attitude of Mahrattas and Afghans, &c. &c. (and other ca- 
naille who are not worth a kick ——), in this erisis. Let him know, 
then, that the sixty millions of Indians about whom he was so much 
alarmed, are ignorant of the difference between the king of Valaite 
(Europe altogether, England, America, &c. &c., for they are no geogra- 
phers) and the Company. This subtle distinction is understood only, 
and but indifferently too, by the superior (mercantile) classes at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. But the peasant who ploughs, the mechanic who 
works, and the seapoy who mounts guard, have not the slightest idea 
of it. ‘The ideas entertained in France about this country are absurd. 
The governing talents (St. Simon and his crew of the Produeteur have 
no doubt manufactured a better word to express this idea) of the English 
are immense; ours, on the contrary, are very mediocre; and we believe 
the former to be embarrassed when we see them in circumstances in 
which our awkwardness would be completely at a stand still. Our father 
also regrets that I have not brought with me all the papers, which might 
assist in verifying my character as a Frenchman; as if it was by papers, 
truly, that it could be proved to people among whom, in his idea, it might 
be useful to me! as if they could read the Roman letters! as if they un- 
derstood a single word of asingle European language! Let him take 
courage; he may live till he is a hundred before he learns that a general 
massacre of the English has taken place in India. The cold redoubles, 
my dear Porphyre, and I should never get warm in bed if I delayed any 
longer getting into it. I embrace you.”’—vol. i, p. 269, 270. 


After traversing some of the highest of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, and carrying his researches twice into the Chinese territory, 
he returned to Delhi and from thence proceeded to Lahore, where, 
contrary to his first expectations, Runjeet-Sing greatly enlarges 


his finances. We must take leave of the first volume, with long 
extracts respecting the old fox :— 


“] have several times spent a couple of hours in conversing with 
Runjeet ‘de omni re scribili et quibusdam aliis.’? His conversation is 
like a nightmare. He is almost the first inquisitive Indian I have seen; 
and his curiosity balances the apathy of the whole of his nation. He has 
asked a hundred thousand questions to me, about India, the British, 
Europe, Bonaparte, this world in general and the next, hell, paradise, the 
soul, God, the devil, anda myriad of others of the same kind. He is like all 
people of rank in the East, an imaginary invalid; and as he has a nume- 
rous collection of the greatest beauties of Cashmere, and the means of 
paying for a better dinner than any one else in this country, he is gene- 
rally annoyed that he cannot drink like a fish without being drunk, or eat 
like an elephant and escape a surfeit. Women now please him no more 


than the flowers of his parterre, and for a good reason—and this is the 
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cruellest of his afflictions. He had the decency to call the function which 
he complains of being-weak, a digestive one. But I knew what stomach 
meant at Lahore, when in the king’s mouth; and we conversed minutely 
about his complaint, but the words were well wrapped up on either side. 
To prove how much reason he had to complain, the old roué, the day be- 
fore yesterday, in full court, that is in the open field, on a fine Persian 
carpet, on which we were seated, surrounded by some thousands of 
soldiers, sent for five young girls of his seraglio, whom he made to sit 
down before me, and concerning whom he smilingly asked my opinion. 
I had the candour to say that I thought them very pretty, which was not 
a tenth part of what I thought of them. He made them sing, mezza 
voce, a little Seikh air, which their pretty faces made me think agreeable ; 
and told me that he had a whole regiment of them, whom sometimes he 
ordered to mount on horseback for his amusement; and he promised to 
afford me an opportunity of seeing them,.”—vol. i, pp. 395—397. 

“To-day I had my audience of leave of Runjeet-Sing, to which I was 
conducted by M. Allard. I spent, for the last time, a couple of hours in 
conversing with that extraordinary man. He gave me the khelat or dress 
of honour, and that too of the most distinguished kind: it cost five thou- 
sand rupees, or twelve thousand francs. It consists of a pair of magni- 
ficent Cashmere shawls, lie de vin; two other less beautiful Cashmere 
shawls, and seven pieces of silk stuff or muslin, the latter of extraordi- 
nary beauty: eleven articles in all, which number is the most honourable. 
Add to this, an ornament, according to the fashion of the country, of 
badly-cut precious stones. 

« And, in addition to the value of this present, a purse of eleven hun- 
dred rupees; which, together with the sums before received, make two 
thousand four hundred, which is more than a year’s salary from the 
Jardin. 

“ Nor is this all. The king is going to give me some people to take 
care of me; horse and foot soldiers to watch over my safety; one of his 
secretaries, in order that I may send letters to him occasionally ; camels 
to carry my tents and all my baggage to the foot of the mountains; and, 
lastly, carriers to do it, when the beasts of burthen can advance no 
further. Lastly—for there wil be dastlys till to-morrow,—at the salt 
mines, where I shall arrive in ten days, I shall receive a purse of five 
hundred rupees, and at Cashmere, one of two thousand. 

“ Lastly, to conclude; if any thing takes my fancy at Cashmere, the 
king has recommended me to inform him of it, in order that -he may sa- 
tisfy my desire.” —vol. i, pp. 403, 404. 


Victor Jacquemont is at a loss to understand why it is that every 
person he has met with, be he English or Asiatic, is partial and 
kind to him. And yet it does not seem that he ever laid aside his 
natural manners or established opinions. Indeed this must account 
for the universal esteem in which he was held. He thus writes to 


a friend in Paris from the banks of the Hydaspes, on his approach 
to Cashmere:— 


‘‘ How many things I have to tell you, my dear friend : first, about my- 
self—primo mihi,—then about your own people, whose heroism, patriotism, 
and immortal glory the English papers and the Constitutiounel have related 
to me. The month of July, 1830, has completely relieved us from the 
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contemptible character which our nation—/e grande nation—was rapidly 

assuming in the eyes of others. It is very fortunate for me that I am 

among the Sheiks and the Afghans, for if I had remained longer on the 

other side of the Sutledge, where they reign, the English would have sur- 

feited me with dinners. 1 was, to tell you the truth, prodigiously in 

fashion amongst them, before the great amende honorable of the 28th of 
July, but since then I have been quite the rage; and I was the only animal. 
of my species—that is to say, the only French gentleman whom they: 
could get hold of; I was bound to pay for the whole nation, of which I 

was the sole representative. I was obliged to eat like an ogre, drink like 

a fish, talk like an advocate, and make speeches, in season, out of season, 

and in all seasons :—Genilemen, the deep emotion which I feel, &c. &c.: 

then comes, the inadequacy of your very humble servant to dojusttce to such 

an eloquent, &c. &c.—But, thank God, as I have not an alderman’s stomach, 

I am released, till my return to Semla, in six months, where I shall begin 

again, with renewed vigour. In the meantime, I am picking up plants 

and stones in the Pentrapotamis—which appears to me infinitely more 

classical than the Punjab—and am going to Cashmere, where I shall spend 

the whole summer in these innocent occupations. Runjeet-Sing, the king 

of Lahore, has had the good sense to fall in love with me, on honourable 

terms, however—a circumstance to be remarked; for when these Seikh 

gentlemen are in love, it is in general not in a very virtuous manner. He 

proclaims me the wisest of feringhee lords—a demi-god : he overwhelms 

me with the most flattering attentions—surrounds me during my journey 

with the most complete protection—provides for all my wants, camels, 

mules, carriers, breakfasts, dinners—and, not satisfied with this, he some- 

times sends me monstrous bags of money, which-is considered in this coun- 

try as the greatest politeness.” —vol. ii. pp. 14, 15. 

He had at this time a long beard—a red one; but in other re- 
spects he retained the European dress. The dogs, however, barked 
at him, and the children paid him back, with interest, the vexation 
which he inflicted some twenty years ago on the poor Turks who 
_ happened to come to Paris. Nevertheless, he moved about with 
an atmosphere of servants and horsemen, who preserved him from 
very troublesome annoyances. He must have laboured incessantly 
at one thing or another; for he goes on, for instance, to say of one 
day, that he had written fifty-four pages, after galloping three hours 
to get through a stage, and had still a long evening left. He 
begins, however, to encounter many obstacles and vexations. Not 
only is the weather, the climate, and the nature of the country 
against him, but the farther he goes from European influence, after 
leaving the parts immediately under the dominion of Runjeet-Sing, 
then want of attention to his necessities, of respect and protection, 
increases, and this too by a rapidly ascending ratio. He falls into 
the hands of a large body of banditti, but extricates himself with 
marvellous presence of mind and coolness. And then he boldly 
declares, that “‘ one must have travelled in the Punjab to know what 
an immense benefit the English dominion in India is, and what 
miseries it spares eighty millions of souls.” As soon as he arrived 
at Cashmere, prosperity again shone upon him, through his muni- 
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ficent friend Runjeet-Sing, though he declares that the country is 
a land of beggars, scoundrels, and bandits; nothing being so com- 
mon as for them to kill a man in order to rob him of an old pair of 
breeches. 


«The day I arrived here, the 8th, the govenor sent me as a nuzzer, ten 
sheep, forty fowls, two hundred eggs, several sacks of barley, rice, flour, 
sugar, some native brandy distilled from the wine which they make, and 
which resembles a mixture of bad anisette and bad kirschen-wasser, &c. 
All this I distributed to my suite; but the king has just sent a new order, that 
my table is to be constantly provided at his expense, a favour which I 
only act upon for form’s sake, but which is essential for form’s sake. I 
should almost fare well had I but bread and wine ; but my old Semla port, 
so much admired by the English, is stronger than brandy, and I keep it 
for cold and rainy days, in the mountains. I am very well; the colour of 
my hands disagrees with that of my arms, but I look well. At Delhi, [ al- 
lowed myself the luxury of a looking-glass, and I look at myself every 
month. Nevertheless I am frightfully thin. 

«Know that I have never seen any where such hideous witches as in 
Cashmere. The female race is remarkably ugly. I speak of women of the 
common ranks—those one sees in the streets and fields—since those of a 
more elevated station pass all their lives shut up, and are never seen. It 
is true that all little girls who promise to turn out pretty, are sold at eight 
years of age, and carried off into the Punjab and India. Their parents 
sell them at from twenty to three hundred franks—most commonly fifty 
or sixty. All female servants in the Punjab are slaves; and, in spite of 
the exertions of the English to abolish the custom, it nevertheless prevails 
also in the north of India. They are treated tolerably well, and their con- 
dition is hardly worse than that of their mistresses in the harem. The 
wives of the old king of Cabul, whom I saw at Loodheana, Shah Shoudjah 
el Molauk, are driven with great kicks by their guardian eunuchs : their 
servants are certainly less ill-used. , 

‘Every day, innumerable bands of girls present themselves at my gar- 
den gate. An Asiatic nobleman in my place would always have forty of 
them singing and dancing around him; but I preserve my European char- 


acter entire in my manners as in my costume; it inspires respect.”—vol. 
lil. pp. 64, 65, 66. 


After allowing our traveller another opportunity to speak in our 
Journal, from Cashmere, we must make very summary work with 
the remainder of these letters, even although they may increase in 
point of value. The following extract commences with a reference 
to the bandit into whose hands he fell on his approach to Cashmere. 


‘“‘ It was very lucky for me that I met a scoundrel bold enough to stop me 
and extort money from me. ‘The prompt example which Runjeet has 
made of this bandit, who was no less than governor of a royal fortress, has 
produced a most useful moral effect for my safety in this country. Every 
one now perceives the danger of an unbridled passion for my rupees. 
There were three hundred in my box when I left Loodheeana ; and now J 
have five thousand. I boast of this as I should of playing a game at chess 
well, and winning it, on account of the difficulty overcome. There was a 
great, an immense one, I assure you, in my not being nailed, as it were, 
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to the shores of India, where the vessel in which I came landed me. I 
sometimes reflect with real pleasure on the wisdom and prudence of my. 
commencement, I began modestly with having only one servant; then 
two; then a palanquin; then six other valets, and a horse. I set out from 
Calcutta with a single bad tent; no chair nor table; and by degrees J 
have increased my household up to forty servants, (without mentioning 
my thirty rowers,) three tents, two horses, and all the rest in proportion. 
And yet there is as much prudence in my actual establishment, and the 
same proportion between what I have and what I ought to have, as there 
was in my wretched outfit between Calcutta and Benares. When I return 
to India, whether I enter it by Loodheeana or descend the mountains from 
Semla, what a difference between the reception which awaits me there and 
the profound solitude of my situation at the commencement of my journey! 
There is now on the other side of the Sutledge an enormous mass of kind- 
ness, which even in my absence exhibits itself in a thousand ingenious 
ways. This flatters me much, I will confess; for, being neither a duke 
nor a millionnaire, and falling as it were from the clouds among the people 
who at present show this extreme consideration and truly friendly kind- 
ness towards me, I owe it all to myself—I am the real architect of my for- 
tunes; I do not allude to the five thousand rupees in my strong box, but 
to the honourable reputation I enjoy with every one.”’—vol. ii. pp. 73, 74. 
_ Jacquemont carried his researches into the desert mountains 
which divide Cashmere from Tibet, and after many windings and 
divergences returned again to Delhi. His joy was great on finding 
himself once more among the British; and it was manifestly his 
desire as well as his opinion, which he strongly expresses, that Bri- 
tish power might never perish in India. Of physical strength, he 
says, they will always have more than can be brought against them, 
on the Sutledge or on the Indos, but that their material force is at 
present moral. Withregret we must hasten to a close of this article, 
without attempting any thing like a notice of the various topics or 
pices which our traveller touches in the course of the latter part of 

is journey. But who does not lament the premature death of one 
who so playfully and confidingly penned what we now extract, 
addressed to a brother ? 


‘‘Qh! how delightful will it be to find ourselves together again after 
so many years of absence, and to me of solitude. What a delight to dine 
all three, or rather all four of us, at our small round table, with lights ; to 
eat soup and drink French red wine, and to rise from table only to go into 
your room or my father’s, leaving the others to seek their pleasure out of 
the house, and we remaining in ours to relate our mutual adventures during 
our separation! I shall have dined alone and drunk water for such a 
length of time! What a pleasure to live in a house after so many years 
spent in the open air, or under a light canvass tent, admitting the rain, the 
wind, and the burning sun-beams! What a happiness to sleep upon a 
mattress! A tear starts into my eye as I think of all those joys. If I re- 
collect right, my dear friend, the last time we embraced each other we 
shed no tears, and it was all the better that we did not; but the next time 
we have that happiness, we will allow nature to resume her sway; she can 
procure us nothing but enjoyment. And my father, how happy he will be! 
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especially if we are all three with him. Whata tour I shiall have made! 
London, Philadelphia, Hayti. I have seen more of America than Frederic, 
who scarcely quitted New York during the two years he spent in the 
United States. The Niagara, a forest at the Brazil, the boreal winter of 
the United States, the peak of Teneriffe, Mont Blanc, all the lakes of the 
Alps, the Mediterranean, the table mountain of the Cape of Africa, a hur- 
ricane at Bourbon, the Ganges at Benares, Delhi and the Great Mogul, the 
source of the Jumna, one of the sources of the Indus, the Lamas, the Chi- 
nese ; in short, Cashmere and the highest mountains in the world! During 
so many years, a life so essentially different, both in feeling and existence, 
to that which I thought mySelf born to, and to which I shall return after 
immense travels by sea and land ; the constant habit and complete know- 
ledge of foreign languages !—Heavens! Porphyre, when we are re-united 
in your little appartment, how extraordinary will all that appear to me ! 
I shall almost doubt my own identity. 

« Listen to me, my dear friend ; you are getting old, and besides, you 
have remained too poor to think of matrimony, which without some fortune is 
but a sorry thing. I, too, shall be none of the youngest when I return, and 
shall most probably be one of the poorest ; the probabilities, therefore, are 
that we shall remain bachelors. Well! we must do our best to live to- 
gether. In our old age we will take our walks together, play our game 
of backgammon together, and together we will now and then indulge our- 
selves in going to hear some good music. It would be much better if one 
of us could find a rich and good wife, who would become the sister of the 
other. We shall see! After all, why should it not beso? Adieu, my 
good brother. It is a matter of course that this foolish effusion is only for 
yourself and my father.”—vol. ii. pp. 311—313. 


Who does not sob and say, on reading our last extract, Poor 
fellow! Several months afterwards he wrote as follows, from Bom- 
bay; it was his last letter, and also to his brother. 


“The cruellest pang, my dear Porphyre, for those we love, is, that 
when dying in a far distant land, they imagine that in the last hours of 
our existence we are deserted and unnoticed. My dear friend, you will 
no doubt reap some consolation from the assurance I give you that I have 
never ceased being the object of the kindest and most affectionate solici- 
tude of a number of good and amiable men. They continually come to 
see me, anticipating even my sick-bed caprices and whims. Mr. Nicol es- 
pecially, Mr. John Bar, one of the members of the government, Mr. Good- 
fellaw, an old colonel of enginers, and Major Mountain, a very amiable 
young officer, and many others whose names I do not mention. 

‘‘ Fortunately the illness is drawing to a close, which may not be fatal, 
although it will probably be so. 

«‘ The abscess, or abscesses, formed from the beginning of the attack in 
my liver, and which recently appeared likely to dissolve by absorption, ap- 
pear now to rise upwards, and will soon open outwardly. - It is all I wish 
for, to get quickly out of the miserable state in which I have been languish- 
ing for the last month, between life and death. You see that my ideas 
are perfectly clear; they have been but very rarely, and very transiently 
confused, during some violent paroxysms of pain at the commencement of 
my illness. I have generally reckoned upon the worst, and that has 
never rendered my thoughts gloomy. My end, if it isnow approaching, is 
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mild and tranquil. If you were here, seated at by bed-side, with my father 
and Frederic, my heart would burst with grief, and I should not be able to 
contemplate my approaching death with the same fortitude and serenity— 
console yourself—console my father—console yourselves mutually, my 
dear friends. 

“ I fee] quite exhausted by this effort to write, and must bid you adieu ! 
Farewell! oh how much you are all beloved by your poor Victor! Fare- 
well for the last time ! 

** Stretched out upon my back, I can only write with a pencil. For 
fear that these lines may be effaced, the excellent Mr. Nicol will copy 
this letter in writing, in order that I may be sure you will read my last 
Cabegnts. ‘“* Vicror JACQUEMONT.”” 


‘*T have been able to sign what the admirable Mr. Nicol has had the 
kindness to copy. Once more, farewell, my friends !’”—vol. ii. pp. 356 


—358. 

And thus it is with mortal man: his life is but as a vapour: and 
the place which he once knew knows him no more for ever. There 
can be no occasion to say a word, after these abundant extracts, 
either of their author or of the interest they necessarily create. It 
has been with much delight and entertainment that we have perused 
them, yet never without emotion, for the thought of his brief 
career came ever over our spirit. Amongst our lamentations, which 
Victor Jacquemont’s early death has raised within us, the least is 
not, that we have seen nothing like the consolations of religion 
affording him support, either in his arduous researches, or at the 
close of his interesting life. 





Art. VII.—The Literary Life and Miscellanies of John Galt. 3 vols. 
small 8vo. Edinburgh: Blackwood; London: Cadell. 1834. 


Ar this time of day we can have no purpose of entering into a cri- 
tical review of all or any of Mr. Galt’s literary works. Neither do 
we wish to take any thing like a detailed or full account of the vicis- 
situdes of his life, which in his autobiography have been laid before 
the public. Our only purpose is to make use of this opportunity 
to express a few opinions, rather of a general character, not only as 
respects the subject of these volumes, but other men of active minds 
and popular acquirements. 

Our first observation is, that John Galt is a man of wondrous 
activity. Nothing more is necessary to prove this, than to mention 
what his age is (fifty-five), and the number and the variety of his. 
literary works, which, according to the long list given, and, indeed, 
according to our own recollections, may be in round numbers esti- 
mated at a hundred volumes. Just think of one man’s pen filling 
an acre or so of paper, were it with nothing but copying lawyers’ 
briefs! Weused to marvel much in our young days at the sight of 
some dozen of huge folio volumes which the fathers of the church, or 
‘ the scholastic divines of former centuries, frequently filled, and could: 
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scarcely credit that one small head could hold so much, But after 
John Galt, Walter Scott, Robert Southey, and John Wilson, none 
need open his mouth in astonishment even at what the longest-lived 
and drudging monk has done, who had nothing else to do but to 
live and to write; for these, while but middle-aged men and active 
citizens of the world, have accomplished far more. 

The truth is, there are minds the more they do the more they 
can do; or it may be put thus—there are men whose genius may be 
characterized as that of miraculous activity, and who must die if 
they are not allowed scope. Allowed scope?—ridiculous! They 
create scope, opportunity, and materials, and there they work. 
Such persons generally are celebrated rather for the variety of 
work which they do well, than for the magnitude, the splendour, and 
originality of any one thing. And indeed, to expect to the con- 
trary would be to look for impossibilities and contradictions. Lord 
Brougham, for instance, is one of the greatest and most various 
workers that England ever possessed; and though not the first in 
any one department, he is close upon the heels of the masters. 
And in other fields John Galt occupies a similar position; for whe- 
ther we measure the number or variety of his works, or count the 
number of his years, he deserves and has gained a great and lasting 
name. 

This leads us to observe next, that a man’s age is not to be 
estimated by the number of years he has spent on earth, but by the 
amount of life that there has been in those years. Itis a safer and 
truer standard, to take the doings rather than the days. It is said 
of some that they live every hour of their years; of others, that they 
only vegetate. John Galt belongs to the former class, and even 
after infirmity has laid prostrate many of his bodily powers, his 
spirit is unquenched and restless. We remember when last we 
saw him, which is years ago, to have said he was old; we meant 
not in years. There was care, and long-intensely bent thought upon 
his visage; his gait, the manner in which his hand grasped itself, as 
he drove along the pavement, was every thing but the ways of a 
reposing man: and though we have only heard of him of late, the 
work before us is proof sufficient, that at least his is not even now 
a recumbent or listless mind. 

The unprofitable, and frequently disastrous consequences of a 
literary life, is an old topic for trite remark. This worn-out sort of 
Sagacity may be said to prove its truth by the very age and univer- 
sality of its use. The uritability of literary genius is also an old 
subject for sage remark, as also is the comforting doctrine which 
teaches, that he who is sensitively alive to pain and disappointment, 
is equally so to pleasure and fame. We mean not to oppose or 
farther touch these established pieces of wisdom. But literature 
has not alone been John Galt’s employment; nay, it has not even ever 
been the principal subject of his study, if we are to believe himself, 
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who must best know the truth of.the matter. His exertions, his 
services in Canada, were not only great, but have left permanent 
benefits; whilst his disappointments, anxieties, and ill-usage occa- 
sioned by the treatment of certain parties connected with that 
quarter of the globe, have been, we believe, much more severe and 
heart-breaking than what followed any brace of his literary projects 
and works. 

It is our opinion, indeed, that John Galt has obtained a fair and 
not inadequate reward for his literary talent and labours, especially 
if we form a standard out of the general recompense afforded au- 
thors of note and ability. According to our judgment, he has never 
written a better than second-rate books; though we have ever found, 
in what we considered his worst pieces, something of his best self, 
and something which carried us through the whole, at the same 
time leaying instruction fresh and precise upon our minds. And 
this is saying a great deal, when we consider the catalogue of his 
writings. Indeed, his mind is such, that it cannot give out any 
thing belonging to it, which partakes not of its original nature. 
Strong, and what is called rough good sense, is ever there; fa- 
miliar but most expressive thoughts find similar illustrations most 
readily with him, which we presume could not have been improved 
by long study. Therefore, we cannot agree with those who say, he 
has covered too much canvass with his pictures: that had he stu- 
‘died more and written less, we should have had fewer vacancies, 
and caricatures, and forbidding distortions, whilst the living and 
original portraits would have been as numerous, and more densely 
arranged. No, had John Galt written less, he would just have 
presented the fewer good things, whilst his hand might have grown 
stiff from the want of practice. He is, besides, strictly a moral as 
well as remarkably entertaining writer: and, in both of these re- 
spects, benefit is not so much produced by exquisite and perfected 
morsels, as by the frequent application and reception of tolerably 
good new matter. 

Take, for example, the number and variety of pieces in the 
volumes now before us, and we might probably say with safety, 
that. of themselves they could not have secured any thing like a 
name for any man, in the literary world. Yet, every piece is good, and 
entertaining, although we dare to say, all of them cost him the least 
possible study and toil that such efforts can require. There must, 
indeed, be not a little to praise in them, when we consider that so 
soon after his Autobiography the world can bear, nay, relish, another 
work greatly employed in speaking of himself. It may be said, 
John Galt has been heretofore a favourite, and that this bears him 
through, in spite of his occasional feebleness. But what is this but 
telling us that he has established himself in the high estimation of 
the world, which station he could not have attained but through his 
writings haying been, as a whole, remarkably good? Who then 
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would wish to have them curtailed? and who would not have him 
continue to write so long as he is John Galt? 

These few common-place observations we have thrown hurriedly 
together, more because we wish to take this opportunity of record- 
ing our sentiments respecting the man than the author. For he 
who wrote the Annals of the Parish has long been the object of our 
kindliest feelings and elevated respect; and every new work that 
lately has come from his hands is sure to have all our partialities 
enlisted in its behalf before we open it. On this occasion we shall 
only farther select a few passages at random from the second volume 
of the present publication, not because they are the best, (for after 
such we have not sought), but because they exhibit John Galt. 

« A man is very apt to estimate the value of what he has done, by the 
attention which he himself may have bestowed on it. On the subject of 
Colonization I may have fallen into this error, for undoubtedly, though 
my system requires but a small space for explanation, it has, in upwards 
of five-and-twenty years, occasioned to me more reflection than any of my 
literary productions: indeed, than all my other works put together. I 
therefore entreat indulgence while I offer it to public consideration. 

“ During the late war, my attention was somehow drawn to the great 
armies then a-foot, and a kind of wonderment was awakened as to what 
would be the effect on society, when such vast masses were broken up. 
They consisted of men in the prime of life, bred up in predatory habits and 
reckless pursuits. Peaee seemed as fraught with perils as the continuance 
of war; and yet war could not ever be continued, though mankind 
almost seemed to consider it as the natural and necessary state of society. 

“ This train of thought, with the objects around me, and the ruins among 
which, at that time, I was comparatively a solitary wanderer, being 
months together without using my mother tongue, caused me to see a 
utility in the magnificent follies of the ancients—something which made 
them venerable as monuments of a blind political wisdom. Pyramids, 
walls of China, and Babylonian towers, became hallowed as expedients of 
great statesmen, to employ the population of nations in periods of tran- 
quillity, and they thenceforth, for ever in my mind, céased to be regarded 
as the prodigalities of ostentatious kings. 

‘** When I had satisfied myself that the mighty labours of ancient ages 
served a public purpose, and that those works to which we apply deroga- 
tory epithets were the result of benevolent instincts, 1 became persuaded, 
that in the commercial and manufacturing systems, subsequently deve- 
loped, there was a field opened for the employment of men in addition to 
the profession of arms, by which the necessity of raising ‘ wonders’ was 
superseded. 

“In this stage of things, I found the world of Columbus had been dis- 
covered; and as the tide of mankiad was evidently Aowing westward, I 
inferred from that tendency, that a region, in which there would only pre- 
vail a mitigated spirit of war, was opened, by its comparative solitude, for 
the reception of the superabundant population of the old world, in which, 
by the growth of Christian principles, a race was growing up inclined to 
sedateness and peace. Ina word, I considered the discovery of America 
as equivalent to the creation of another continent, purposely to relieve the 
oppressed of the old, and to afford an asylum to those who were inclined 
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to the moderation of that way of life which derives its comforts from 
other employments than the glories of our hemisphere. 

‘“‘ After the battle of Waterloo, the Armageddon of the old world, the 
result I apprehended took place. Peace brought calamities, in so much 
that even statesmen openly confessed that the ‘revulsion’ puzzled their 
science. It was then that my suspicion of the existence of a superabun- 
dant population in this country was confirmed to myself; but it was only a 
theoretical opinion. I had no facts from which to draw my conclusion, 
but I was not the less confident that the inference was sound, even while 
I saw around me men busy in devising contrivances to palliate the effects 
of the poor laws, as if by them the evil could be removed. 

‘In this crisis, being agent for the sufferers in the late American war 
in Upper Canada, my attention was drawn to the Crown reserves in that 
province, as capable of furnishing the means, by sale, of paying my con- 
stituents: and in the transactions consequent, I began to acquire more 
distinct notions of the end, as I called it, fur which the new continent was 
formed: out of that business grew the Canada Company, the best and 
greatest colonial project ever formed, but which, I do conceive, was never 
fully understood by those who had the supreme management. It has, how- 
ever, in the scope of the arrangements, been improved upon in my second 
company, the British American Land Company ; and could I have proceeded 
with my third, the Nova Scotia Company, I think, from the character of mind 
Ihad observed in the straightforwardness of Mr. Stanley, I would have got the 
whole of my colonial system adopted with respect to it.”’—vol. ii. pp. 36—~40. 


The development of his system of colonization is to be found in 
the succeeding pages, where perspicuity of language and soundness 
of views are not the only apparent excellencies. Galt’s poetry is 
much above mediocrity. We give his Exodus of the Fairies :— 


“ Within a lone green hazel glen 

The Fairy King his court was keeping ; 
A river in its childhood, then 

A mountain burn, ran gaily leaping. 
The sward within the silvan bower 

Was sprinkled with leaf-filter’d light, 
And gemm’d with many a starry flower, 

The primrose pale and gowan bright. 
Pleased butterflies, the mute and fair, 

Twinkled their silv’ry wings so gay, 
And pittering grasshoppers were there, 

And bees their soft bassoons did play. 


The elfin lords and ladies all 

From harebells sipt the sparkling dew, 
When in the midst, startling the ball, 

The frighten’d Puck amazement threw. 
‘Up, up,’ he cried, ‘ up and begone, 

These verdant haunts you now must leave ; 
Remorseless ploughshares hasten on, 

Old greens and clover lawns to cleave. 
‘The saucy sower marches proud, 

And showers the future har’st around ; 
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Behind the harrows hurtle rude, 
And grubs and sprawling worms abound. 


‘No more our revels we may keep 
On plusly field or moonlight hill ; 
The snail with eye-tipt horn may weep, 
But bumming beetles must be still. 


‘Oh! never more the marsh-born gnat 
Must sing to warn fair maids to flee, 
And soon the eager twilight bat 
Must hush his fluttering shriek of glee. 


‘ For pawky heart, with wizard sleight, 
O’er nature has her cantrips thrown ; 

The moorland wild and shaggy height, 
Captive to man, the /asso own.” 


On moth and fly, and ladybird, 
Away the flichtering fairies fly, 

And blithe cuckoos are shouting heard, 
As speed the pony insects by. 


O’er peat-moss brown and lonely waste, 
The fugitives erratic ride, 

And o’er the yellow sands they haste, 
As if they chased the ebbing tide. 


But lo! the aimless waves return— 
The fairies see them coming drive— 
Behind is heard the plough and churn, 
And headlong in the sea they dive.”"pp. 61—63. 


His Legacy to Glasgow is capital :— 


‘‘In the year 88 or 89, when a boy, holding my father by the finger, 
1 was standing on the original west quay of Greenock, while he was speak. 
ing with Mr. S—t, the shipbuilder and banker, respecting some extension 
into the river of his building-yard. In doing so Mr. S— happened to 
make use of the expression, that in ‘about a dozen years’ he expected 
to complete his improvements. Should he happen to see this, he will 
possibly remember the circumstance. It took place before he laid down 
the keel of the ship which my father commanded till he left the sea. 

“The expression of ‘ a dozen years’ seemed so illimitable, that it caught 
my attention, and I became an interested listener. From that day my 
projecting genius began to germinate. Subsequently, as I approached the 
years of discretion, which, by the by, I have some reason to think I have 
not yet quite attained, though I am fifty-five years old, l-was led by a 
humorous observation of the same gentleman to the formation of the plan 
which I am now about to bequeath. 

‘© A device was hatched in the brain of some Port-Glasgow Solomon, to 
make a wet-dock there, and a canal from that unfortunate town to the 
maternal city. The apprehension of this scheme had a most disastrous 
influence on the intellects of certain old women of Greenock; and some 
thing being at the same time in the wind about an illumination, Mr, S—, 
in my hearing, proposed to make a candle for it as big as a steeple, and to 
melt the grease for the candle in the Port-Glasgow wet-dock. This ludi- 
crous notion somehow had the effect of causing me to think 7 the prac- 
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ticability of improving the navigation of the Clyde, and the pfocess of m 
reflections led to the conclusion that all running streams might, by dam- 
ming, be converted into canals; a specific plan for making the Clyde more 
navigable, however, did not then occur to me. 

‘When I afterwards came to London I was much in company with en- 
gineers, the first of the age; but, without the slightest disparagement to 
their abilities, I do not hesitate to say, that their talent consisted more in 
their knowledge of the science of construction, than of any superiority in 
the discernment of local capabilities; my interest in the subject was, how- 
ever thus kept up and improved. 

‘‘ Being afterwards in bad health, I was subsequently resident at Clifton, 
and having nothing else to do, I amused myself in supervising, whenever 
the weather permitted, the excavations of the Avon at Bristol. After- 
wards I went into Asia Minor, and in visiting the ruins of Ephesus, I got 
additional light, by looking at the ancient embankments of the river 
near the site of that city. 

‘It seemed to me that the bed of the river, which in some places was 
said to be very deep, was higher than the plain, and it had the effect of 
making me attentive to the channels of rivers. 

‘‘When I came home, I went one day into the country to see the pic- 
tures of a gentleman, and among them was a view of the Po, hanging in 
the dining-room. As he invited me to stay dinner, the paintings around 
suggested the topics of conversation, and I was struck with an incidental 
observation of his, relative to the river in the picture being in some places 
higher in its course than the plain. I do not know if he had any parti- 
cular theory on the subject, but his observation interested me. 

““My idea is, that somewhere about Bowling Bay the river may be 
dammed up, so as to make all the stream, to the bridges, a wet-dock, acces- 
sible to the Great Canal, and navigable by the Inchenen river to Paisley. 
I would sink a sufficient number of sugar hogsheads, filled with stones, in 
the line of the dam, as a skeleton, to be clothed with stones and gravel, 
and make in the dam two locks, one for the outward and the other for the 
inward trade. But it is in the construction of this dam that my ingenuity 
would be chiefly exerted ; for, although I consider the employment of dredg- 
ers, to keep the dam constantly of one depth, necessary, I would so build the 
weir, that it should have a number of sluices, to open and shut at plea-: 
sure, along the bottom, level with the bottom of the river, considering 
that by this contrivance I would produce a strong under current from the 
water of the river, to carry off the mud, and that a side-cut could be made 
to carry off the surplus water whenever the dam was full, and the sluices 
insufficient to prevent overflowing. 

** For the labourers requisite, I would, in addition to the common sort 
of labourers, request the major part of the troops commonly quartered in. 
Glasgow, to be removed in the summer to Kilpatrick, and give the men, 
in addition to their pay, some allowance, that would raise their wayes, 
when they chose to work on the embankment, equal to the rate paid to 
other labourers. The soldiers for this would, I am sure, all work; and 
the work might be done in a summer. 

“The money requisite, | would propose to raise, not by taxing vessels 
using the dammed waters, but by a tax on the dwelling-houses of Glasgow, 
upon the principle that the city would derive general benefit from the im- 
provement, and should therefore contribute to defray the expense of mak- 
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ing it. But, independant of such a tax, I conceive a vast mill-power 
would be acquired at the dam, and that it might profitably be disposed of. 

‘It is needless to be more particular; enough is here stated to show 
the practicability of the scheme, and how the means and money could be 
obtained, to make those on the spot look at the subject seriously; all I 
have to add is, that having imagined and ascertained, by reflecting on the 
hints of others, that a current from the mighty St. Lawrence may be 
turned into a navigable channel, I am not sceptical of the result of work- 
ing with such a comparative Molendinar as the Clyde.”—vol. ii. pp. 115 
—121. 





Art. VIII.—The Nervous System, Anatomical and Physiological, in which 
the Functions of the various parts of the Brain are for the first time 
assigned, &c. &c. By AtexanpeR WALKER. 1814. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 


Tue subject of this work more properly belongs to a journal de- 
voted to medical science, than to general literature. But we have 
taken up the volume, with the design of stating some views which 
we have long entertained, not immediately connected with the 
merits of the points here handled ; and in the next place, that we 
may record our opinions respecting only a limited portion of the 
work. ‘There are two classes into which men of the medical pro- 
fession may be divided; we mean of those who are really well 
versed in that department, both by medical study and practice. 
The first is that where professional learning succeeds a liberal edu- 
cation in all those branches embraced in the terms classical, ma- 
thematical, philosophical (moral, natural, and metaphysical), and 
refined. Of this class there have been very many, and there still 
are numerous examples, in the British empire ;—men who have been 
discoverers and shedders of light in every department of science 
and art. But there is a second class, we regret to say, and by no 
means a small one, where mere medical study and knowledge alone 
have distinguished its members, and who, taken out of the shop, 
are but of the common order of citizens. Their intercourse with 
enlightened minds, which the forms of society necessarily affords 
them, of course confers many improvements as respect manners 
and general information; but nothing short of a liberal education 
previously well fixed, can ever enable a man to be useful, consistent, 
or intelligible, when he attempts to treat of the subjects that have 
occupied men of accurate knowledge, and learned in the established 
groundworks of science, mental and physical, and also in the philo- 
sophic structure of language. We hope that the Legislature, in re- 
gulating matters connected with the healing art, will exact certain 
preliminary acquirements of every one who becomes a candidate for 
its practice. Let it no longer be the case, that any one, with 
merely the acquirements gained in a laboratory, hospitals, dissect- 
ing rooms, and from medical lectures and books, may start into a 
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liberal profession ; but let these, no doubt most essential requisites, 
he built upon a foundation where respectable attainments in philo- 
sophical and polite literature are conspicuous ; and then the stigma, 
which seldom can be affixed to the pulpit or the bar, that at pre- 
rent lays so frequently and glaringly upon the medical professor, 
will be done away. 

There is another blot that disfigures the character of the medi- 
cal profession, and this consists in the rancour and illiberality of 
its members towards one another. Neither are the clergy nor 
lawyers half so much divided into parties, as those of their sister 
order. With a difference of opiniony a total oblivion of the cour- 
tesies of life seems very frequently to characterise our surgeons and 
physicians, when speaking and writing of their brethren. How 
often does it happen in their controversies that two, each of high 
standing in the estimation of competent judges, deny that any 
thing like tolerable knowledge and skill belong to one another. 
We wonder less at a weak or worthless character, abusing excel- 
lence ; for such a practice is consistent enough. An attorney’s dis- 
appointed clerk may often be found, who will dole out his censures 
pretty lavishly against the decisions of an Eldon, a Lyndhurst, 
&c. ; but, do we ever find two such authorities causing the press 
to labour with reciprocal vituperation, disparagement, and con- 
tempt? 

Some of these general remarks have been suggested, though by 
no means -for the first time, by the thick volume before us; and 
although Mr. Walker is neither an Eldon nor a Lyndhurst, he yet 
betrays several of the reprehensible points we have alluded to. 
Nor are these softened by courteous manners, elegant language, or 
precise reasoning, which tend to relieve what is reprehensible of 
much apparent blemish, and give a captivating polish to shafts 
that are otherwise most offensively coarse. There are also several 
other grounds on which we have to speak with disapprobation of 
this work: but we must be more pointed in our references. 

We begin with the title page, and give it as our opinion, that most 
readers will form an unfavourable opinion of the book, from what 
is there set down; a prejudice hurtful to the merit of many things 
contained in the subsequent parts. The page presents these 
words: “An original system of physiology;” a system “in which 
the functions of the various parts of the brain are for the first time 
assigned :”’ and an account ‘of the author’s earliest discoveries, of 
which the more recent doctrine of Bell, Magendie, &c. is shown to 
he at once a plagiarism, an inversion, and a blunder, associated 
with useless experiments, which they have neither understood nor 
explained.” Now, this is such an unmeasured mode of speaking of 
one’s own doings, that it is impossible for the reader not to ex- 
claim, “ You are a bold man, Mr. Walker, and it is to be feared 
you think too favourably of yourself. It may be true what you 
say, but modesty and genius are very usually twins.” It may be 
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added, since we are told in the title page, this 1s only the first vo- 
lume of an original system ; that that system is unlike many others, 

and not remarkable for its simplicity, its plain and intelligible 
character, or that the author has not the happiest talent at ex- 
planation. Sixteen shillings per volume, and above seven hundred 
octavo pages of letter-press, are no joke now a-days, when know- 
ledge is so cheap and so much condensed. Still, if the matter be 
original and correct, the more we have of it the better. 

We proceed to the dedication, and learn there that the author, 
thirty-five years ago, was devoted to the cultivation of science, 
from which a friend in vain attempted to dissuade him, by main- 
taining that it led to ruin. ‘This opinion, he found whe to be 
sound, and it has been verified in his own case. Certainly the 
view is a disheartening one, but we think it is too sweeping, and 
not even generally accurate. At the same time, we cannot very 
much marvel that he should encounter evil, who so unblushingly 
claims originality for his works, as does Mr. Walker, and so broadly 
denies to many of his brethren, whom the generality of competent 
judges, respect and honour, any thing like an equal share of talent, 
or even decent acquirements and common honesty; we cannot but 
at once be prejudiced against the author, when he lays claim 
to such eminent qualities, admitting none to approach him. It 
is doubtless true, that first rate genius and merit have been 
neglected, and that one man _ has often profited at the expence of 
another. Bnt it ‘s far more frequently true, that the meritorious 
meet with their reward, when that reward lays with the learned 
or scientific community; and that neglect is generally the fate of 
empty or false pretensions alone. 

We observe that Mr. Walker deals largely in strong assertions, 
without assigning evidence or reasoning for their support, which 
only proves the unlimited confidence he has in himself. For in- 
stance, in the short dedication he declares, that “our destinies are 
inevitable; because they result from the character of our minds.” 
There is ambiguity i in this sentence—in some ways, there is untruth; 
but as he has not argued the point, but asseverated, we take the 
same privilege, merely remarking, that the doctrine flavours as be- 
longing to a French school. We observe farther, that Mr. Walker 
very often makes use of such phrases as ‘I shall prove,” and “I 
have already shewn,” when all that we could find was that he 
had declared it to he so; and that though he might be thoroughly 
convinced, he failed in convincing us. ‘1 ‘his term proof should often 
be evidence. 

There are not a few blemishes in te volume before us, as re- 
gards the construction of the language, the perspicuity of the 
ideas, or the order in which the materials are arranged. In these 
particulars had he been more accomplished, the size of the volume 
might have been much abridged. But what is worse, his philoso- 
phy is so unsystematic that it is often impossible to take him up 
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and make anything of him, without going back to some first prin-. 
ciples common to him and his reader. An acknowledged truth of 
the tritest kind is often set down, when all of a sudden, the most 
doubtful inference is asserted as following therefrom, which pro- 
vokes the reader much more than if he had an entire piece of error 
to combat. 

But after all, this work, we think contains discoveries, doctrines, 
and discussions, of important bearing, and which stamp the author 
to be of nocommon order. We think his manner is forbidding, 
and his matter to be not unfrequently strange and doubtful, but 
he is weighty and capable of dealing hard blows. It is not merely 
the work of one whom we suppose to be full of himself, soured in 
his temper—it may be, envious and unjust in his strictures, and un- 
equal to calm, well-sustained theories, but of one whose research 
and accumulation of facts are great, with which he easily and 
readily proceeds to business. It is particularly true of him that 
he is no quack or empiric. 

In the preface, which extends to a great length, the author dis- 
cusses, without much ceremony, the progress, the character, the 
originality and correct nature of Sir Charles Bell’s doctrines con- 
cerning the nervous system. He charges Sir Charles with plagia- 
rism, with mutilating, inverting, misunderstanding, the theory and 
discoveries explained in this work, and others which have many 
years ago been published by the writer. ‘That theory was and is, 
that the organs of sense being those of sensation, and the cere- 
brum that of mental operation, the cerebellum is the organ of 
volition. 

“1st. There are three distinct intellectual (mental) organs, or 
classes of intellectual (mental) organs; namely, the organs of 
sense, the cerebrum, and the cerebellum. 

‘2nd. There are three distinct intellectual (mental) functions, 
or classes of intellectual (mental) functions; namely, sensation, 
mental operation (intellect), and volition. 

“8rd. Of the organs, those of the senses are the first, the cere- 
brum intermediate, and the cerebellum the last. 

‘Ath. Of the functions, sensation is the first, mental operation 
(intellect) intermediate, and volition the last. 

5th. As then the cerebellum is the last of the intellectual 
(mental) organs, and volition the last of the intellectual (mental) 
functions, and as, at the same time, there is no organ without 
function, nor function without organ, it follows, that the cerebellum 
must be the organ of volition.” 

We never intended, on taking a glance at the volume before us, 
to enter into a review of its multifarious contents. Our readers 
are not generally of that order to whom such matters could be 
made interesting. But as to Sir Charles Bell’s unacknowledged 
borrowing from Mr. Walker, we must say, that even on the show- 
ing of the work before us, were are extremely doubtful. Be that 
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as it may, this theory may amuse our readers by the ingenuity of 
its contrivance, and the neatness with which it is leid before them, 
like so many pieces of curiously cut paper; but surely few will be 
so led away with it as to think it is worth stealing. And this leads 
us to one other general observation respecting the metaphysical 
opinions which medical studies and pursuits are apt to engender. 
The anatomist, for instance, is so well acquainted and so delighted 
with the mechanical structure of the human frame and its various 
functions, that he is apt to suppose all mental operations, bear a 
similitude to corporeal or material phenomena. Now, until this can 
be clearly proven to be the state of the workings of the mind, we 
must content ourselves with believing that the two objects are 
totally different and not to be compared. True, they are connected 
in some way, but this to us is hitherto unexplained, and probably 
in our present state of existence, it 1s inexplicable. We do not say 
that the author undertakes to exhibit mental phenomena as plainly 
and tangibly as the curves or the angles of a diagram drawn upon 
a piece of paper; but we think he goes, like many of his profes- 
sion, a great way too far in this direction; for the unexplained 
link or transition between thought or mental action, and body, or 
the most subtle nervous process, is never made rationally clear. 

In another portion of this volume the author treats phrenology 
very roughly, whilst he substitutes his own system. But we will 
no more go into detail with him there, than in his charge against 
Sir Charles Bell: fer, without defending phrenology, it appears to 
us that he runs counter, or beyond what a sound and cautious 
philosophy permits either the one theory or the other to do. 

Ere we conclude, it is possibly but a tithe of the credit which 
Mr. Walker deserves, when we say, that whilst his conclusions are 
in many cases, in our opinion, most unwarrantable, his facts are 
valuable, his knowledge various, his views striking, and some- 


times original, not from their absurdity, but fearlessness and pene- 
tration. 


——— 





Art. 1X.—Missionary Researches in Armenia, including a Journey throug} 
Asia Minor and into Georgia and Persia, with a Vésit to the Nestortans 
and Chaldean Christians of Oormiah and Salmas. By Ext Samira and 
H. G. O. Dwient. London: Wightman. 1834. 


ArMeEnIA belongs to sacred history. The territory in ancient times 
was shared between the Assyrian, the Median, and Aramean Em- 
pires. At present it is subject to Russian, Turkish, or Persian 
sway ; that of the Roos has extended rapidly since the beginning of 
the present century. But familiar as is the name of the country, 
the greater part of it is still terra incognita to the topographer. 
The high road to Tebriz, by Tokat, Erzroom, and Erivan, is in- 
deed well known to mercantile and other European travellers ; but 
imperfect must be the information collected in a hurried journey, 
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under the escort of a Tartar courier. The present work is a much 
fuller account than has hitherto been made public relative to this 
interesting portion of the ancient world, not merely as regards the 
living monuments of early Christian churches, but geographical 
knowledge ; and therefore possesses a double claim upon our at- 
tention. 

One of the largest of the oriental churches is the Armenian, and 
the American Board of Missions has been led to hope that some 
eens fields might be found in that ancient land, for missionary 
culture, 

The total number of the inhabitants of Armenia, we are told, has 
been supposed not to exceed two millions ; of whom three fourths 
are computed to be under the Ottoman dominion. In Constan- 
tinople and the adjacent villages there may be 200,000, of whom 
about 4,000 acknowledge the supremacy of the Roman See. The 
Russian and Persian provinces are supposed to contain about 
200,000. About 40,000 are found in India; in Hungary and the 
adjacent countries, about 10,000 ; and a few are scattered even over 
Africa. The present patriarch of Abyssinia is an Armenian. 

To visit the land of Armenia, still the seat of the greatest 
number of the descendants of those who belonged to one of the 
earliest churches, two estimable missionaries, whose letters con- 
stitute the volume, proceeded from America. Their instructions 
were by the Prudential Committee of the American Board furnished 
in the beginning of 1830, and the journey was accomplished during 
the remainder of that and the first six months of the following year. 
They landed directly from Malta, at Smyrna, on the 26th of March, 
where they were heartily welcomed by a circle of their coun- 
trymen and other Christians. Here they remained sixteen days 
obtaining some information respecting the regions they purposed to 
traverse. In Smyrna there are about 8,000 Armenians, including 
those who have gone over to the Papal church, and are known 
chiefly as thrifty merchants, and active brokers ; these were esti- 
mated at 2,000 or 3,000, but our missionaries think they are not so nu- 
merous. They next proceeded by land to Constantinople; and of the 
Armenians to be found there, a few notices of a highly interesting 
kind are given. They were introduced to the patriarch, who has 
the most intimate connection with the state of the Armenian 
church throughout the empire. He was a corpulent man of about 
forty-five, and evinced much information with regard to many parts 
under his jurisdiction; a jurisdiction, however, of an anomalous 
kind. 

The origin of this patriarchal See dates at the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, in 1453. ‘The nomination of its incum- 
bent is exercised by the Armenian primates of the capital. The 
person whom they elect receives from the Sult&n a ferman of 
- confirmation, and is their patriarch. His removal from office is 

like his appointment, though very rarely does the Sultan attempt 
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it. The extent of his jurisdiction, as has been mentioned, is the 
same with that of the empire, excepting only so much as is em- 
braced in the patriarch of Jerusalem. But what isealmost ano- 
malous will be found in this, that the Catholicos of Sis is in one 
branch superior, and in another inferior to the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. In spiritual rank he is superior, inasmuch as he can 
ordain bishops and consecrate the holy oil, but inferior again, in 
that he pays to the patriarch, instead of the Sultd4n direct, his an- 
nual tribute, and can only obtain through him, like other bishops, 
the fermans for which he has occasion. Tribute and large presents 
are what the Sultan exacts of the patriarch, and he again has, 
as bishop of Constantinople, all the sources of episcopal income 
within that diocese. From every other diocese the incumbent 
bishop pays him an annual sum, reserving to himself its collection. 
But the choice of a patriarch and the appointment of bishops are 
fruitful sources of intrigues, strife, and corruption. It may be 
added, that toleration is opposed, beyond that of certain sects, by 
the Turkish law, because every sect must have a representative 
and responsible head at the capital; so that if any of the Arme- 
nians forsake the church of which the patriarch is the head, he has 
only to report them as insubordinate, to bring them into trouble. 


“The case of the papal Armenians illustrates its operation, and is, 
therefore, full of instruction to protestant missionaries. Their numbers at 
the capital and in other places were considerable; they were, as a body, 
more intelligent than their countrymen ; among them were men to whom 
uncommon wealth and official station gave great influence; and European 
sympathy was altogether on their side. Still they were every where 
obliged to rank as a part of the flock of the patriarch. They could have 
no churches of their own; their priests could not wear the clerical garb, 
nor be known as such, except under the shadow of European influence; 
and at baptisms, marriages, and burials, they were obliged to call upon 
the Armenian clergy, and pay them the accustomed fees. Such, very 
nearly, was their situation even at Angora, where they amounted to man 
thousands, while the Armenians were only a few hundreds. ‘The Sultan, 
having been informed of the part the Persian Armenians had taken in the 
late war of Russia with Persia, deemed it necessary, when anticipating, 
in the beginning of 1828, a rupture with the same power himself, to re- 
mind the patriarch that he must be responsible for the good conduct of his 
nation. He replied, that for all who belonged to his flock he would 
readily be responsible ; but that there were some who did not acknowledge 
his authority, and for them he could not pledge himself. The names of 
such were demanded ; and he sent them in. The persecution which came 
upon them, when thus placed in the predicament of an unacknowledged 
dissenting sect, is well known. The banishment of the laity seems to 
have been almost peculiar to the capital and its suburbs, and was ordered 
under the pretence that every one must return to his own city, and of 
course they to Angora, from whence they had come. But the persecution 
was felt in the most distant parts, and even in the Kiirdish pashalik of 
Bayezeed, their priests were searched out and banished.”—pp. 14, 15. 
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We must not tarry with the two missionaries any longer in 
Constantinople, but proceed forward to their proper field of re. 
search. It‘may be mentioned here, that in Armenia, where no ac- 
commodations for comfortable travelling exist, there can only be 
the alternative of furnishing one’s self, or of dispensing with them 
altogether. The last mode was adopted, not merely from a regard 
to missionary economy, but to obtain a more complete introduction 
to the domestic condition of the people. Innumerable incon- 
veniences were thus encountered, however—some expense of health, 
and even risk of life—which lend a deeper interest to the enter- 
prise of the adventurers. ‘They took the usual road by ‘Tokat 
and Erzroom, Kara-Kool4h being an intermediate village, and 
the first according to that direction in Armenia. Here they slept 
in a stable in the neighbourhood of a tributary to the Euphrates. 
Of a village where they next took up their lodging we have the 
following description :— 


** Our village consisted of 10 or 12 Turkish houses. Its name I did not 
record, but I retain a most distinct impression of our lodgings. It was 
concluded that we should be more comfortable in the house of an old 
gentleman and lady, than in the stable where the rest of our company 
lodged. A description of it will give you an idea of the underground 
houses of Armenia in general, except that this was one of the smallest and 
poorest. You have only to increase the number and size of the rooms, 
and you have a picture of the best, wheter Turkish or Armenian. It was 
formed by digging into the side of a hill, so as completely to bury in it 
three of the walls, and leave only enough of the fourth exposed in front 
to admit of adoorway. Upon the terrace was thrown a mound of dirt that 
restored the hill almost to its original shape, and gave a front view re- 
sembling the burrow of some animal. Its walls were of rough round 
stones ; its terrace was of unhewn branches of trees, blackened by being 
intentionally burnt to preserve them, or incidentally smoked by the daily 
fire; and its floor was the naked ground. It consisted of but one room, 
eighteen or twenty feet square, around which were scattered a variety of 
kitchen and dairy furniture. By the side of a post was a cheese pressing 
between two stones. A bag of yoghoort was suspended from a straggling 
stick that contributed to form the terrace. In another part hung a cylin- 
drical churn some six feet long. In the centre a hole in the ground did, 
when heated, the service of an oven. In a corner stood two calves. Our 
aged host, having built a fire, and spread for us carpets and cushions, 
straightened himself and ejaculated, La illah illa Allah, Mohammed resool 
Allah (there is no god but God, Mokammed is the apostle of God), in a 
tone that indicated some feeling of the vanity of the world. He left his 
house and all its stores entirely to us for the night, and, thankful even for 
such lodgings, we slept soundly.’’—pp. 57, 58. 

The pronoun / is used in this graphic and faithful-looking picture, 
because Mr. Dwight, on account of other avocations, has not had a 
hand in superintending the publication of the work before us. The 
two travellers adopted, at the suggestion of the American Board, 
the honest and wise practice of each keeping adistinct and separate 
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diary, which were afterwards compared ; and the present publication 
is the result of their joint and perfectly harmonious notes in so far 
as harmony can be expected between two minds looking upon one 
thing. But, to return to our missionaries, who had more than bad 
lodgings to encounter.— 


«June 11. In what way were we to proceed? We had beenable to pro- 
cure only a few fresh horses at Geérmery, and at Karakoolak none; most 
of those which brought us here had come from Sheherén. They gave out 
yesterday, and one died on the road, so that we were obliged to dismiss 
them. In this village there were none. We resorted to the only expedient 
that offered, and took carts. Not the large well finished ox-carts of the- 
United States. They would have been chariots. The body of these was 
a slight railing upon timbers attached to each other in the form of an acute 
triangle, with the base behind, and the apex at the yoke. The whee‘s 
were small and of solid planks, attached firmly to an axletree which turned 
with them. ‘The yoke was a straight stick, and instead of bows, it had 
for each ox two sticks passing through it, and tied together under the 
neck by a string. A twisted cord of raw hide answered for a chain. In 
five such vehicles we stowed our baggage and ourselves, and started. Our 
old host owned the one we occupied, and fortunately he took his wife 
along as an aid; for the little beasts that drew us were so ill trained, that 
both of them, by going before and beating them, and holding back, could 
hardly prevent our being hurried headlong down the hills. There being 
no regular road, a cart would occasionally lose its equilibrium, and the 
body, only slightly attached to the axletree, be sent with its contents into 
the mud. 

‘In order to change cattle often, we went from village to village at a 
distance from the public road, and thus saw more of the people. They 
seemed simple and well meaning, uniformly treated us with civility and 
respect, and exhibited none of the haughtiness of the Turk of Asia Minor. 
We could not resist the impression, however, that they were indolent ; 
and they were, according to their own confession, ignorant. Only the 
mollah and one or two others in each village could read. Their houses 
were like that already described, except that many were larger. Instead: 
of being admitted mto the family room, however, we were uniformly 
shewed into the stable. I will describe one of them, and you must always 
imagine, without being told, when we stop in a village hereafter, that our 
lodging place is like it. It is under ground like the houses, and perhaps 
connected by a door to the family room of its owner. In one corner is a 
chimney, and before it is a square enclosure separated from the rest of the 
stable by a low railing, and perhaps raised a step or two above it. Through 
the middle of this space, from the chimney to the entrance in front, an 
alley or passage of the width of the hearth, and defined by two parallel 
sticks laid upon the ground, separates it into two long divisions of the 
width of a bed. In these hay, or a mat, or a carpet, or perchance a mat- 
tress, is spread upon the ground for the accommodation of the occupants. 
The terrace is here raised above that of the rest of the stable, in the form’ 
of an arch, by means of hewn timbers, -and a hole in it, in front of the fire- 
place, from four to eight inches square, admits the only light that finds its 
way into the stable. Such is the better sort of these lodgings; in the 
poorer, one or another of the circumstances which distinguish the corner 
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of the traveller from the accommodations of his beast, is wanting; while in 
the very next the division between them is so complete, as to make distinct 
rooms. At this season the cattle being at grass, they were empty and 
cleared of dung, so that we had no right. to complain of their odour or 
filth.’—pp. 56—58. 


Before we leave the neighbourhood to which the extracts we 
have given refer, one other quotation will be acceptable, as af.- 
fording, first, a picture of domestic economy; secondly, rustic greedi- 
ness ; and lastly, national contrasts. 


‘“* We changed cattle, and dined at a moslem village near the Euphrates, 
and noticed the process of preparing the fuel of this woodless region. In 
the villages of yesterday the cow-dung was merely thrown from the stables, 
and by heaps and mire rendered the streets almost impassable. Here it 
was spread upon the dry ground, and stamped hard in a layer of three or 
four inches deep. Being left in this state until it becomes thoroughly 
dried in the sun, it is then cut into cakes of a convenient size, and is fit for 
the fire. This, with the exception of a few districts where there are trees, 
is the fuel of all these cold and wintry regions. With it ovens are heated 
and food is cooked; and a pipe lighted with ignited cow-dung relishes as 
well to a native as if it derived its fire from the purest coal. 

‘We found the villagers yesterday unwilling to fix any price to the 
food we ate ; and here our host absolutely refused to take any thing, under 
the fair pretence that what he had given us was an act of hospitality, in- 
timating, however, that we might give his son some little memento of us, 
if we chose. Our Armenian attendant, who generally settled our bills, 
took him at his word and paid him nothing. We all, however, soon un- 
derstood this mode of dealing, for we found hardly any other till we were 
again beyond the pashalik of Erzroom on our return to Constantinople. 
By it your host would divest the entertainment of travellers of the servile 
appearance of a money-making business; and, while he uses the language, 
would appropriate to himself the credit of the most generous hospitality. 
In reality, however, he intends his language as an appeal to your own ge- 
nerosity, and expects by it to obtain more money than if he presented a 
plain bill. . Ask him how much he charges, and he is offended at the 
question ; the idea of remuneration had not entered his head. Give him 
less than he expects, and he is astonished that such a mamas he had taken 
you to be, should think of presenting so small a sum, declares that he cer- 
tainly is not the man to receive it, and lays it again at your feet. 

‘Three or four miles from the village we forded the Euphrates, where 
it was about 60 or 70 yards wide, and so shallow as not to enter the bodies 
of our carts ; and just at sunset reached the village of Uluja. Here we 
first overtook the rear-guard of the Russian army; for their troops were 
now all assembled in the vicinity of Erzroom, in preparation for their de- 
parture, and hitherto we had not seen a Russian. As we came in sight of 
them, our Tartar, with scorn depicted in his face, and pointing at a throng 
assembled around a dram-shop, with music and dancing, exclaimed, ‘ There, 
look at the Roos, polluted race!’ An open dram-shop, and public drunk- 
enness, in the heart of Turkey! What an unhallowed invasion of the sober 
customs of the country! what a false and scandalous specimen of Christi- 
anity, to be exhibited among its enemies! were the thoughts that passed 
through my mind. Still, I could not not but recognise the scene as ge- 
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nuinely European, and I felt ashamed for the moment of my Frank blood. 
How long shail the indulgencies of the cup give us just occasion to blush 
before the followers of Mohammed ?”—pp. 60, 61. 


Our readers will observe that brother Jonathan is a shrewd 
observer and a clear-headed narrator. Let it also be borne in 
mind, that these letters were originally composed, not for popular 
nor for devotional purposes, but as an official report to the executive 
officers of a missionary society, with special reference to their busi- 
uess arrangements. In preparing them for publication, this 
pular and devotional character has been superadded, but not to the 
destruction of their original tendency. ‘To many readers all this 
will be no blemish. But after these specimens of what our mis- 
sionaries can do with secular matters, we must chiefly confine our 
extracts to more sacred topics. 


Erzroom, to which they soon came, is reported to be the largest 
city and the bulwark of the Turkish possessions in Armenia. The 
population, before the severe ravages of the plague a few years ago, 
was estimated at 100,000. At the time of the Russian invasion it 
contained, according to the authority of the collector of taxes 80,000 
souls. Of the Christian inhabitants, 50 houses were Greeks, ‘and 
645 papal Armenians, leaving 3,950 houses, or about 19,000 ‘souls 
belonging to the proper Armenian church. 

‘‘ Nearly all the Christian population had left before we arrived, and the 
city was so unsettled, that I can do little more than give you a brief account 
of it as it was, reserving a description of its present state ti!l our return. 
The Armenians were under the spiritual government of a bishop, whose 
diocese embraced the whole pashalik. His previous departure prevented 
our seeing him, but we received from others an interesting account of his 
character. He had a seminary for the education of candidates for the 
ministry, and would ordain none who had not enjoyed its advantages. It 
was probably small, and the studies not of a high order; but the attempt, 
however humble, was of the highest importance. We had no opportunity 
of personal observation, as recent events had destroyed it. In all our in- 
quiries, no other school of any kind, designed specially for the education 
of the Armenian clergy, has come to our knowledge. Though the Arme- 
nians were so numerous, and their city the largest in Armenia, it isa 
curious fact that they had but two churches. One of them was ve 
small, and the other so irregular, dark, and mean, as to resemble a stable 
almost as much as an edifice for divine worship. The priests, however, 
were sufficiently numerous; they amounted to 32. Not far from the city 
are four Armenian convents, each of which was inhabited by three or four 
vartabéds, and had funds enough for its support ; but all of them are now 
deserted. 

‘“‘Owing to the patronage of the bishop, perhaps, the Armenian gram- 
mar school of Erzroom was unusually large and flourishing. Its principal 
was a layman, who had five or six assistants: and it contained 500 or 600 
scholars, divided into different departments, and studying all the common 
branches up to grammar and logic. To obtain a correct estimate of the 
number of persons in so large a city population that can read, is extremely 
difficult. It was stated to us as high as one half of the males, but, although 
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the Armenians of Erzroom were doubtless more intelligent than those of 
any other part of Turkish Armenia, this proportion is evidently too large. 
We did not learn that the Armenian females of the city were ever blessed 
with a school; yet some of them, we were assured, could read.” —pp. 64, 65. 


In looking at the present state of the Papal Armenians, it is 
necessary to remember former Jesuit missions, to which they owe 
their existence in the regions our travellers have now entered. 
Erzroom was their head-quarters for Turkish Armenia, not only on 
account of its size, but because it was at that time the thoroughfare 
of most of the overland commerce between Europe and the East. 
Through the agency of the French ambassador the Jesuits were fur- 
nished with strong fermans of protection, and took up their resi- 
dence in this city in 1688. The Armenian bishop himself was 
among their first converts. They had been persecuted, however, by 
the Armenian ecclesiastics, and at the time that the Papal Arme- 


nians were banished from Constantinople, a similar fate awaited 
their priests in Erzroom. 


Not long after leaving this city, our missionaries attended a 
church in a village where there were from fifty to sixty Armenian 


and seven or eight Greek houses. The former had four priests and 
one church. 


‘‘We attended evening prayers in the latter, and found it, like the 
houses, under ground, and bearing equal marks of poverty with them. I 
had new emotions in first attending divine service under ground. The 
simple fact turned my thoughts to the time when Christianity was driven, 
by persecution, into dens and caves of the earth; and both the miserable 
state of the building, and the aspect of the assembly, clothed in rags, made 
me feel that I was among the subjects of a persecution similar in its ulti- 
mate effects, although milder and slower in its operation. ‘The services 
were indeed lamentably far from primitive simplicity ; but the persevering 
attachment to the Christian name, which has preserved them, however cor- 
rupt, could not but excite feelings of veneration. How many, I asked 
myself, in our native land, would stand the test that has tried this people, 
and remain as long as they have done uncontaminated by the imposture of 
the prophet of Mecca, could the hordes of Arabia and of Tartary ever 
spread desolation over the fair face of the New World? There is still, 
at the very least, the name of Christ left, and that is much; it is a charm 
which we all feel in common—a watchword to which we all answer. 

“The Greeks, or as they were called here, from their resemblance to 
that nation, in faith, the Georgians, had neither priest nor church of their 
own, but worshipped at a separate altar by the side of the one at which 
the Armenians payed their devotions, and at the same time. This even- 
ing an old man stood there, making Greek bows and crosses before a 
picture of St. George, while the rest of the congregation were performing 
Armenian prostrations at another shrine. It was a fine exhibition of the 
only difference that is much thought of by the common people, between 
the worship of the two sects. The language of the prayers is of minor 
importance ; it may be Greek, or Armenian, or any other unknown tongue ; 
only let each have his favourite shrine, and go through with his own dis- 
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tinctive evolutions of the body, and all is right. Not often, however, are 
they willing to worship in the same building; and we should have given 
the good people of Benkly Ahmed credit for unusual harmony, had we not 
known that they were forced to it by poverty, and felt that the continuance 
of sectarian distinctions at all, under such circumstances, was a stronger 
evidence of mutual prejudices, than the juxtaposition of their altars was, of 
fraternal union.—These are the only Greeks that the pashalik contains. 

“ At the close of the service, we entered into conversation with the 
priests who had officiated. They were ignorant in the extreme. From 
our European dress they could conceive us to be none other than Russians, 
for they knew not that any other people wear it. ‘They were indeed in- 
formed of the existence of several European nations, but of America they 
had never heard under any name. Their first question, on learning that 
we were from an unknown world, was to ascertain whether we were 
Christians, moslems, or heathen; or in their form of asking it, whether 
we were khachabashd, adorers of the cross, a term synonymous, in an Ar- 
menian’s vocabulary, with Christian. Our answer led to other questions, 
designed to ascertain to what Christian sect we belonged. The first re- 
spected our times and mode of fasting, a test to their minds most decisive, 
for it would in fact distinguish between any sects they knew. We re- 
plied, that we believed it to be the duty of Christians to fast, but as the 
Bible had fixed no definite time, we left it with particular churches, or in- 
dividuals, to fast whenever they might deem it for their edification ; but 
that we knew nothing of a distinction of meats, and our fasting was a 
total abstinence from food. This was so strange a kind of Christianity to 
them, that they pronounced us at once to be like the Turks. We informed 
them that we acknowledged only the Bible as cur guide, and that said 
nothing of a distinction of days or meats; while they had learned these 
distinctions from subsequent canons and councils of men, which we did 
not receive. They werenot disposed for controversy, and slurred over the 
difference between us, by the charitable proposition, that if we believed 
in the same God it was enough. ‘To which we assented, after amending 
it by adding the necessity of believing in the same Saviour. Having suc- 
ceeded so badly in this test, they resorted to another, to ascertain where to 
class us. It was respecting our mode of making the cross; for while non- 
protestant Christians make the cross as a sign of Christianity, they do it 
in different ways, as a sign of their sect. This was less successful than 
the other, for we plainly told them that we did not make it at all. At 
such a heresy they were amazed, our claim to the name of Christian was 
of course immediately doubted, and they asked if we did not believe in 
Christ. We explained how essential a part of our religion such a belief is, 
and closed the conversation by remarking upon the fraternal affection 
which ought to exist between all Christians, to whatever sect they may 
belong.” —pp. 84—86. 

After telling us that the above is but a specimen of frequent 
conversations which took place in their journey, the missionaries 
state the rules and doctrines of the Armenians on the subjects of 
fasting and the cross. Their fasts are on Wednesday and Friday ; 
they have others of a week and still longer. Though instead of 
being properly fasts they are only vigils. 
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“Tn their fasts, the Armenians, unlike the Papists, forbid fish and white 
meats; they are even stricter than the Greeks in their strictest days, for 
they make no exception of snails, shell-fish, or the spawn of fish. Ina 
word, no animal food of any kind is allowed. Even farther than this, 
olive oil, oil of sesame, wine, and distilled spirits are forbidden. Every 
fast-day is equally subject to these rigid rules. Does any one ask why so 
heavy a burden is imposed upon him? he is warned that even the question 
is sinful. For the Fathers ordered all by the command of God, and 
his duty is to obey, or if he be unable, he must still think the laws to be 
good and blameless, and the fault to be all hisown. ‘The more intelligent 
and thoughtful of the people are aware that sinful conduct, as well as par- 
ticular kinds of food, must be avoided, and that the soul must be humble 
and devout, in order that the fasts may be acceptable; still labour is no 
where forbidden nor discouraged, nor are any more religious services 
appointed on those days than on any other. I am sorry to add, that while, 
with the exception of oil, the prohibited articles of food are still abstained 
from with much strictness, intoxicating liquors have now overflowed all the 
barriers that distinguish different days. But I will leave the present mode 
of observing the fasts, and their effects upon the character, to be developed 
in the course of our journey. 

“The Armenians have an extreme veneration for the original cross, on 
which our Saviour was crucified; attributing to it powers of intercession 
with God, and of defending from evil, and believing it to be the sign of the 
Son of Man that, at the judgment, will appear in the heavens coming out 
of the east, and shining even unto the west. In imitation of it many 
crosses are made of metal, and other materials to be used in churches and 
elsewhere. ‘lo consecrate them they are washed in water and wine, in 
imitation of the water and the blood that flowed from our Saviour’s side, 
and anointed with meirdén, in token of the Spirit that descended and rested 
upon him ; suitable passages are read from the Psalms, tle Prophets, the 
Epistles, and the Gospels; and then the priest prays, ‘That God may 
give to this cross the power of that to which he was himself nailed, so that 
it may cast out devils, may heal the diseases of men, and appease the wrath 
that descends from heaven on account of our sins, to remain upon it himself 
always as upon his original cross, and make it his temple and throne, and 
the weapon of his power, so that our worship before it may be offered not 
to created matter, but to Him, the only invisible God.’ After a cross has 
undergone this ceremony, it may be set up tcward the east, as an object 
of worship and prayer, while to treat an unconsecrated one thus would be 
idolatry, and a downright breach of the second commandment. For, by 
the act of consecration, Christ is inseparably united to it, and it becomes 
his ‘throne,’ his ‘chariot,’ and his ‘ weapon,’ for the conquest of Satan, so 
that, though it is honoured on these accounts, the worship is not given to 
it, but to Him who is on it. The bodily eye sees the material cross, but 
the spiritual eye sees the divine power that is united with it. ‘ Therefore, 
says a distinguished Armenian writer, ‘thou believer in God, when thou 
seest the cross, know and believe that thou seest Christ reclining upon It; 
and when thou prayest before the cross, believe that thou art talking with 
Christ, and not with dumb matter. For it is Christ that accepts the wor- 
ship which thou offerest to the cross, and it is he that hears the prayer of 


thy mouth, and fulfils the petitions of thy heart, which thou askest in 
faith,’ 
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‘Besides these images of the cross, they also, like all non-protestant 
Christians, frequently make the sign of the cross, and to this the priest 
yeferred in the conversation I have reported. Crossing one’s self, they are 
taught to believe, is the mark of a Christian, in such a sense, that, as a 
shepherd knows his sheep by their mark, so Christ knows the sheep of his 
flock by their crossing themselves. The apostles first introduced this 
ceremony, they say, and parents are urged to teach it to their children the 
first thing, lest the greater part of the sin of their making it incorrectly 
through life fall upon them. By it they profess to signify, first, a belief 
in the Trinity, as the three persons of it are named; and, second, the 
mediatorial work of Christ, as bringing the hand from tbe forehead to the 
stomach, represents his descent from heaven to earth, and bringing it from 
the left to the right breast, that he delivered the souls that were in hades, 
and made them worthy of heaven. They make it at every falling and 
rising in time of prayer, and on many other occasions; such as beginning 
an important business, going to bed at night, rising in the morning, dress- 
ing, washing, eating, drinking, going out at night, or entering any dan- 
gerous place. ‘The benefits they expect from it are, that it will make 
their prayers acceptable, and their work easy; that it wiil defend them 
from the wiles of evil spirits, and give them strength to war against sin.” 
—pp. 87—89. 

On entering the Russian limits of Armenia, the missionaries 
found most Christian villages to have a church; which was not 
generally found in the Turkish parts, where places of worship were 
undistinguished frequently from the common hovels. A bell too 
was now heard, calling the people to religious service, a thing in- 
sufferable with the Turks. But the frivolous ceremonies of their 
forms of worship are lamentable, and other mediators are adopted, 
so entirely to the exclusion of the only true one, that our mis- 
sionaries could not find a trace of the intercession of Christ. 


‘“Many prayers are indeed addressed directly to the Son, but by what 
arguments are they supported? Take the following: ‘O gracious Lord, 
for the sake of thy holy, immaculate, and virgin mother, and of thy pre- 
cious cross, accept our prayers and make us live.’ Other strange language 
respecting the cross has been already quoted. I have turned for something 
more grateful to the prayer of Nerses Shnorh4li, which forms a prominent 
part of the ninth service, and is propably more highly esteemed than any 
other prayer in the offices of the Armenian church; but how chilling is 
the following termination: ‘O gracious Lord, accept the supplication of 
me, thy servant, and fulfil my petitions for my good, through the inter- 
cession of the holy mother of God, and John the Baptist, and St. Stephen 
the proto-martyr, and St. Gregory Loosavorich, and the holy apostles, and 
prophets, and preachers, and martyrs, and patriarchs, and hermits, and 
virgins, and all the saints in heaven and on earth!’ I shall be gratified 
should other inquiries, more successful than mine, prove that the office 
of the church do sometimes recognise the fact, that Christ is even at the 
right hand of God, making intercession for us.” —pp. 108, 109. 


As to Tiflis the capital of Georgia, which the missionaries vi- 
sited, wé are informed that the great body of inhabitants are Ar- 
menian, and that their influence is such as to give it the character 
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of that country. Here, however, they found a German colony and 
a Protestant church, and a devout as well as intelligent pastor. 


‘ As we entered his church, the worshippers were dropping in one by 
one, and quietly taking their seats, while the devotion in their countenanceg 
showed that they felt the solemnity of the duties in which they were 
about to engage, and the books in their hands testified that they had been 
instructed to understand as well as to perform them. The prayers of the 
pastor seemed to breathe the united and heartfelt devotion of all; his ser- 
mon was a direct, affectionate, and earnest address to every hearer, and 
the singing, which affected me more than all, was in good German taste, 
simple, solemn, andtouching. I shall not attempt to describe the feelings 
awakened by this scene, refreshing as an oasis in a boundless desert, though, 
in spite of me at the time, they expressed themselves in tears. Since first 
setting foot in Asia, I had deeply felt that a consistent Christian 
life, and a devout simple worship, exhibited by a few truly governed 
by the fear of God, and shining like a candle into all the surround- 
ing darkness, was the great desideratum needed by a missionary to give 
intelligibleness to his instructions, and force to his arguments. How 
often, without it, had I seemed to myself like an inhabitant of some 
other planet, vainly endeavouring to model my hearers after charac- 
ters whom J] had seen there, and of whom they could form no conception, 
or whose existence they could hardly believe! Here, at last, I seemed to 
have found the desideratum supplied, and was encouraged to hope, that 
this example of pure religion would be like leaven to all the corrupt and 
backsliding churches around. 

“* We took some pains to notice how the Sabbath was observed by the 
inhabitants of Tiflis. ‘The bazaars and shops were all closed, except those of 
the venders of provisions, including (if such a classification may be allowed) 
the retailers of wine and ardent spirits. The number of attendants at public 
worship in the morning seemed but small, for the two or three churches 
which we entered contained but few worshippers. In the afternoon the 
whole male population ,of the city seemed to be poured out into the streets 
and esplanadesto indulge in relaxation ; every one conversing of his merchan- 
dize or his pleasures, and all exhibiting a scene of gaiety and amusement, 
While the ladies, with all the famed charms of Georigan beauty, which, I 
may be allowed to say, has not been over-rated (for I have never seen a 
city, so large a proportion of whose females were beautiful in form, features, 
and complexion, as Tiflis, were assembled in little groupes upon the low 
terraces of their houses, dancing to the sound of tambourin and clapping of 
hands, to contribute their aid to render this solemn day the least solemn of 
all the seven.—pp. 43, 44. 


In those parts there are German missionaries, but we return 
with our travellers into Armenia; and at a village called Lor, we 
have some very instructive’and important particulars given at con- 
siderable length, respecting the domestic habits of the people, the 
Armenian parish clergy, and religious discipline of the church; a 
few passages are here presented by us, from the chapter alluded 
to :-— 

‘‘ Seated in the family circle with our host, his wife, and children, and 
a few neighbours, around the tandoor, we passed an interesting evening., 
He was the son of one of the priests of the village, was a sober-minded 
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thinking man, and possessed much more information than one would ex- 
pect to find in such a place. His own inclination gave the conversation a 
serious turn, and to prove or illustrate the various topics discussed, he 
brought forth and frequently referred to the family Bible; a treasure 
which we found in no other instance in Armenia, and even here perhaps 
an unwillingness to think that it does not exist, rather than the real 
circumstances of the case, induce me to use the name. It was a quarto 

rinted at Moscow, and given by the missionaries at Shoosha to the 
father of our host; and though in the ancient dialect, we found him able 
to understand it, and somewhat acquainted with its contents. His serious- 
ness made him a promising subject for missionary instruction; and that 
his candour was encouraging, may be shewn by the effect which only one 
passage of Scripture had upon his mind. Having learned from Antonio 
that bishops in our country are married, he appealed to us with the greatest 
astonishment, for the reason of so uncanonical a practice. We simply re- 
ferred him to 1 Tim. iii. 2. After examining it attentively, his astonish- 
ment was completely reversed, and he asked us with quite as great anxiety, 
why the Armenian church had forbidden the custom. We replied, that in 
the face of such plain passages of Scripture, we could not be responsible 
for its decisions, and he must ask his own bishops the reason of them. 

‘“‘ Being himself the son of a priest, the kakhia gave us some important 
information respecting the secular or parish priesthood, which you will 
allow me to combine with what we obtained from other sources, and pre- 
sent to you here, while what I have said upon the monastic orders is fresh 
in your recollection. Their appointment rests with the inhabitants of the 
village where they officiate, and of which they are almost always them- 
selves natives. The laity are entitled to a voice in the affairs of the 
church in some other respects, but their rights seem never to have been 
reduced to any regular form, either by law or custom. No committees are 
appointed, and when a question occurs which seems to require the opinion 
of his people, the priest merely calls perhaps a few of the acknowledged 
leaders of his parish to the church door after service, for the purpose of 
consultation. The right of electing their own priests the laity universally 
exercise, and rarely, if ever, does a bishop attempt to interfere with it, by 
imposing upon them one without their request, or contrary to it. ‘Ihe 
inhabitants of a town or village fix upon some one of their number, pay 
his ordination fee to the bishop, and he of course becomes their priest. 
Should the Armenian church ever engage in the struggles of a reformation, 
this invaluable right, being already in their possession, will not be one of 
the many for which the laity will have to contend. Its value seems now, 
however, to be extremely small. Not even do the people avail themselves 
of it to reduce their priests to the moderate number which they can re- 
spectably support. The proportion of priests in the villages will average 
at least one to every fifty families; in the towns it is somewhat less. I 
must add, too, that though their election rests with the people, their 
bishop has the power of deposing them at will; and the apprehension of 
such an event makes them perfectly submissive to the nod of the higher 
clergy 

‘‘ Of the habits and character of the parish priesthood, we can give you, 
with some important exceptions (of which we were encouraged to hope 
the father of our host might be one), but a bad account. They make no 
effort to improve their own minds, nor those of their people, in literary er 
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religious knowledge; but are given to indolence and the pleasures of the 
table. A share of the sacrifices being part of their income, they are of 
course invited to them all, and their very profession thus leads them to be 
gormandizers and hard drinkers. It is afirmed that an Armenian priest will 
drink 20 bettles of wine at a feast! The report seems incredible even in the 
vicinity of the wine-bibbing Georgians and Mingrelians; still its very exist- 
ence, though false, shews that the evil is not aslight one. The temptation 
is so strong, that young men of good habits, before entering the profession, 
have been observed to give way to it, and soon assimilate themselves to 
the common character of the priesthood, which is decidedly lower than 
that of the generality of the laity. While we were at Shoosha, a priest 
once went to evening prayers so intoxicated that he fell to quarrelling with 
the people who had assembled, until they were obliged to thrust him out 
of the church, and go home with their prayers unsaid. The occurrence 
made some talk for a day or two, but was soon forgotten, as no very strange 
thing; and the vartabéd, who, as wekecl of the Catholicos just at that 
time, degraded another priest for sending his children to the missionary 
school, did not regard it as worthy of attention. With such a view of the 
qualifications and character of the priests before you, you need hardly be 
told that their influence is very small. ‘They are not respected, and their 
reproofs are but little regarded, not being backed, like those of the higher 
clergy, by the dreaded power of excommunication.” —pp. 242—245. 


The Armenian parish priests seldom preach; that belongs to 
another class, called Vartabéds, who are monks in priests, orders. 
The routine of duty performed by the former, is confessing, bap- 
tizing, marrying, burying, and the like. Their income is derived 
entirely from perquisites ; ‘the only thing that looks like a regular 
salary in the system 1s, that some churches have a permanent box 
for contributions to the priest, and in some villages he receives a 
small quantity of grain from his parishioners. We may here take 
notice, that our missionaries frequently speak of the inferior con- 
dition of females in this country as compared with that of the 
other sex. ‘heir education is much less attended to: their virtue 
is supposed to depend much more upon restraint than upon prin- 
ciple ; so that they are seldom allowed to go abroad. 

Of the morai character of the Armenians of Tebriz, which be- 
longs to the Persian dominions, the missionaries received the 
worst impression, ‘Their priests are unprincipled hirelings, and 
much given to wine: whilst the whole body of the people are ac- 
cused of the basest spirit of ingratitude to their benefactors. Our 
travellers here met several times with a bishop whose name was 
Israel. His acquaintance with the doctrines and ceremonies of 
his church was as great as his ignorance of every evangelical 
idea:— 

“He had, at a previous interview, invited us to attend mass at his church, 
and we accordingly went the next morning after the ceremony just de- 
scribed. Observing us soon after we entered, he invited us to a position 
next himself, by the platform in front of the altar, designed for the officia- 
tors at morning and evening prayers. He is distinguished among his 
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brethren for preaching, and, either in compliance with his own disposition, 
or to gratify us, who had had one or two conversations with him on this 
important duty of the clergy, he gave us a sermon this morning between 
prayers and the mass. In the absence of a pulpit, a chair was placed for 
him in front of the altar, and a rich carpet spread before it. Chairs were 
also offered to us, but we declined them, and took our seat among the 
audience on the floor. His subject was the proper observance of the fasts, 
and his thoughts were probably unpremeditated, and of little value. But 
his manner was striking. He commenced sitting, and that seemed the 
posture which he chose to maintain; but the animation of delivery fre- 
quently called him upon his feet, and urged him forward to the edge of 
his carpet, with a fine effect. No tone marred his enunciation, nor any 
stiffuess his gestures. It was nature that spoke and acted; and nature 
indeed in too undisguised a form, except for these regions. Violent actions ; 
varied, often high-keyed and passionate tones; and significant contortions 
of the countenance, expressed his sentiments more clearly than the words 
he uttered, and would have astounded a more polite audience, as the 
ravings of madness. But here, where every man is accustomed, from in- 
fancy, to be kicked and flogged into his cuty, all was in place, and was 
needed. He took occasion, in his remarks, to reprove the boys who had 
sported with the bonfire yesterday, by accusing them of bringing upon 
their church the ridicule of the foreigners who were present; and, as if 
unable otherwise to express his feelings, he actually spat at them in con- 
tempt. All his violence of action, however, failed of fixing the attention 
of his audience. ‘The women were repeatedly engaged in loud talk; once, 
conversation seemed to be general throughout the house; and the boys, 
stationed near the altar for the purpose of aiding in the performance of 
prayers, manifested such a constant disposition to play, that he was once 
constrained to order them, in a rage, to be silenced by flogging. ‘This was 
the only Armenian sermon we had an opportunity to attend, “and, in fact, 
the only one we heard of, except at Shoosha, during our whole journey. 

‘* He seemed reluctant to believe that we were not papists, and assured 
some of the company, even after we had expressed, in strong language, 
our abhorrence of the pope, that we were connected with the Roman 
church. While we were protesting against such a misapprehension of our 
sentiments, a visitor, who seemed better acquainted with western theology 
than his bishop, inquired whether we were Lutherans or Calvinists. We 
consented to bear the latter name; and still the bishop, unable to conceive 
that we should not belong to some sect within the range of his polemic 
theology, went ou to ask if we were not followers of Arius or Nestorius. 
We reminded him, that after what we had said in a previous part of the 
conversatiog, respecting the divinity of Christ, he might have omitted the 
name of Arius; and as to Nestorius, we had no connection with him, and 
no acquainfance with his sect. Not contented with our bare assertion, 
he plied us with questions about the virgin, and was at once convinced, 
by our lax notions respecting her pepetual virginity, that we had imbibed 
the heresy of Nestorius. We explained, that it was a point to which we 
attached no importance, and that, so far as we knew, it had never been 
agitated among us. ‘ Why,’ said he, with great astonishment, ‘you 
are priests! what have you to preach about when points like this are 
deemed unimportant?’ ‘The fundamental doctrine of the gospel,’ we 
replied, ‘the death of Christ for the sins of the world, and the way of sal- 
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vation through him. Certainly that is of sufficient importance to be 
preached.” We then proposed to him the direct question, * What must 
we do to be saved!’ He answered, as if we had asked avery unneces- 
sary question, ‘Why, we are saved already, and need only confess, do 
penance, and commune, and we shall go to heaven !’—His conversation 
assumed this argumentative character, only at our first interview ; for at 
the next we directly declined all dispute, and he thus expressed his own 
abhorrence of it. ‘You see,’ said he, pointing to the coloured glass in 
the window of his apartment, ‘the rays of light, by passing through dif- 
ferent panes, are cast in shades of red and green, and yellow, upon the 
floor, and yet they all come from the same sun, and are light still; so with 
the different sects—they all have one origin, and ought to feel that they 
are still Christian brethren.’—pp. 329—331. 


Of the Nestorians, whom our travellers visited in the Vale of 
Oormiah, we have not room to give any lengthened account, though 
not the least interesting of the churches described in this volume. 
Their religious services ‘and doctrines are certainly not so much over- 
loaded with ceremonies as those of the Armenian Church, though 
they are ignorant of the most important points of orthodox faith, 
as laid down in Protestant creeds. We hasten now to the con- 
cluding observations of the work before us, and select these 
passages :-— 


“In view of the extensive ground we have surveyed, a few thoughts 
arise with which you will permit us to close the report of our tour. 
Though our object has heen specifically missionary, we have not refused 
to record, in our progress, whatever of general interest has passed under 
our observation; but, in the end, our minds revert to one subject to the 
neglect of every other, and that, we doubt not, will be equally prominent 
in your own reflections. It is the deeply affecting spiritual condition of the 
people we have visited, calling upon us to labour for their conversion to 
Christ. 

‘* Of those people, the nominal Christians have engrossed the most of 
our attention. To give them the same prominence in your own, we might 
mention the name they bear—the same holy name by which we are 
called. It indicates an affinity of origin of the deepest interest ; for we 
have all sprung from the same vine; they soon after it was planted, and 
some of them perhaps while it was yet watered by apostolical hands; we 
after ‘she had sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches unto the 
river. Long siuce, inJeed, have they been cut off for their unfruitfulness, 
and cast out as an ‘abominable branch.’ But by reason of this should 
not our hearts be still more deeply affected on their account? While 
‘the boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field 
doth devour it,’ ought we not to be moved to cry with the Psalmist, 
‘Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts, look down from heaven, and 
behold, and visit this vine?’ Is it nothing to us, that through their dege- 
neracy ‘the name of God continually every day is blasphemed among the 
Gentiles ?’ that the religion we hold so dear is made the hereditary scorn 
of Mohammedans ? 

** But, of the considerations which above all others deserve to be named, 
the first is, that they are in a perishing state. ‘Though called Christians 
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they are all out of the way, and fatally so. Take the Armenians, as our 
report has exhibited them to you, for an example. In what do they exem- 
plify any of the genuine characteristics of true religion, if we know at all 
what true religion is? Both in their views and in their conduct we search 
for them in vain. Look at the nature and manner of their religious wor- 
ship, their unscriptural perversion of the ordinances of the gospel, their 
substituting a system of salvation by external ceremonies for faith in the 
atoning blood of Christ, and all the evangelical doctrines which hinge 
upon it, and their attempts at posthumous salvation. And add to this the 
hireling character and debasement of the clergy, the excessive ignorance 
and degradation of the great mass of the laity, and the want of moral prin- 
ciple universally manifested in conduct immoral or vicious. Surely, if in 
them we are to recognize one of the legitimate forms into which genuine 
Christianity may throw itself, too much credit has heretofore been given to 
the gospel as a refiner and purifier of our nature. 

‘“‘ But, though they are in a perishing state, their rescue is not to be de- 
spaired of. For, another consideration we would suggest respecting them 
is, that their reformation is practicable. It is so because the truth can be 
brought to bear upon their minds. Christians in Mohammedan countries 
are accessible to missionaries. In the Turkish empire may the missionary 
enter at every point and labour among them, with no Turkish ruler dis- 
posed of himself, to hinder or make him afraid in so dcing. Wherever 
he finds them may he plant the standard of the cross, and moslems, if left 
to themselves, will look on with indifference. Only from the Christians 
may opposition be expected to originate. And thus far we have reason to 
bless God that the Oriental churches have, with hardly an exception, 
been indisposed to resort to it. From papists, wherever we meet them, 
opposition is to be expected. From them it is believed, has arisen all that 
has been experienced. But they are «nly a few hundred thousands, while 
their Oriental brethren amount to millions. And the latter, wherever the 
experiment has been tried, unless under papal influence, allow us to instruct 
and enlighten them by schools, by circulating Bibles and tracts, by reli- 
gious conversation, and expounding the Scriptures. Already are missions 
established among them at several places; other places have long been known 
as presenting open doors for us; and our present journey has added to the 
number of prospective stations which can be immediately occupied to 
advantage. We have been led into Persia also, and there likewise have 
found a field ripe for the harvest. In view of what has been already said 
respecting the Nestorians, we may ask, what shall hinder us from preach- 
ing the gospel in Persiaalso? There lies, indeed, between it and Europe 
an inhospitable tract of country difficult to be passed. But shall that be 
an insurmountable barrier to Christian benevolence, which English tra- 
vellers annually pass, for wealth, for honour, or for curiosity? Let every 
Christian blush for the weakness of his love to souls that will not answer, 
No !”—pp. 461—463. 

Of the merits of this American work, and the sagacity, wisdom, 
and labours of the two estimable missionaries which we have been 
considering, the highest opinion may be formed from the extracts 
here presented by us. We have found nothing like cant in the 
volume, but sound, solid, serious thinking, such as became men en- 
gaged in their responsible office. Besides the full information that 
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their travels afford, regarding a great variety of matters not imme. 
diately bearing upon religious enterprize, which the most of ordi- 
nary travellers would consider curious and valuable enough to fill 
a goodly volume or two, we have remarked, that there appears no 
attempt at exaggeration of the facilities offered to missionary 
efforts, nor extravagent accounts of what they themselves have 
accomplished. There is a carefully constructed map prefixed to 
the volume, of the regions into which they penetrated; and though 
it professes not to be perfectly accurate, it will he found, together 
with the careful descriptions of places, to give a fuller and more 
distinct view of Armenia and the adjacent countries, than is often 
met with. Upon the whole, the work has greatly interested us. 





—— 


Art. 1X.— Wanderings in New South Wales, Batavia, Pedir, Coast, 
Singapore, and China ; being the Journalof a Naturalist in those Countries 
during 1832, 1833, and 1834. By Grorce Bennett, Esa. F. L, S 
2 vols. London: Bentley, 1834. 


We are informed by the author,in the preface, that this work is the 
result of a series of recent excursions into the interior of the colony 
of New South Wales, at intervals of disengagement from professional 
duties, and at periods of the year best calculated for observations in 
natural history. To this are added a detail of such incidents as 
appeared to the author worthy of notice, while visiting Batavia, 
Singapore, China, &c. on his return to England. New South 
Wales, however, is the principal field of his observations: and 
therefore, these wanderings coming so soon in the wake of Dr. 
Laing’s able work on Australia, appears to disadvantage, not so 
much on account of an inferior value, as because the field has ina 
great measure been pre-occupied, or at least ably treated by the Rev. 
Doctor. At the sametime, Mr. Bennett has distinct and important 
claims upon our favour. His work is properly and precisely a 
journal, in which “ he has limited himself principally, if not entirely, 
to the notes taken at the instant of observation, his object being to 
relate facts,in the order they occurred; and without regard to studied 
composition, to impart the information he has been enabled to 
collect in simple and unadorned language, avoiding as much as 
possible, the technicalities of science ;’’ Now, all this, we think, he 
has fully accomplished ; and what higher quality can belong to a 
man’s work, than that it should come up to the point he wished it 
to do, and to that which it pretends to be? In short, this journal 
abounds with a vast deal of general information, though it is de- 
cidedly that of a naturalist, given in an unassuming manner, so 
that no previous work can have pre-occupied its place, masmuch as 
we have the ready expression of a cultivated and scientific mind, 
without ostentation or mystery, on every object that fell under his 
notice. Accordingly, we have not only the facts to which he was a 
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witness, but the manner in which a rich mind looked upon them, 
detailed. 

We do not see that these volumes either admit of a criticism of a 
more definitive nature, or that we can speak of their contents under 
any more precise assortment of topics discussed. We therefore 
propose to go through them, and for the sake of our readers to con- 
dense or extract as the matter may strike us, and at intervals to 
offer such remarks as individual passages may suggest. Accordingly, 
we take up the author pretty early in his journal. 

In the month of May 1832, in his passage to New South Wales, 
Mr. Bennett had a sight of Madeira in all its luxuriance and beauty. 
The northern part of ‘the island, however, is sombre when compared 
with the fertility of the southern, where the plantations, glowing in 
varied tints, interspersed with neat white villas and small villages, 
give much animation to the picturesque scene. [arly in the morn- 
ing is the best time to view Madeira, ‘“‘as the sun, gradually emerg- 
ing from the dense masses of clouds which have previously enveloped 
the towering mountains, gilds their summits, and gradually spreading 
its rays over the fertile declivities, enlivens and renders distinct the 
splendid prospect afforded to the voyager. As the sun, however, 
acquires a stronger power, its proximity to a wide expanse of waters 
soon causes a mist to arise, by which the clearness of the view from 
the sea is much obscured. 

Speaking of the various objects that are well calculated to excite 
interest to a naturalist during a long voyage, the author gives an 
interesting description of the Physalia, or “‘Portugese Man of War,” 
which is often seen in han ieg seas floating by the ship. ‘The 
inflated or bladder portion of this molluscous animal, glowing in 
delicate crimson tints, floats upon the waves, whilst the long tenta- 
culz,of a deep purple colour, extend beneath, as snares to capture its 
prey. » Persons who are anxious to possess the gaudy prize suffer 
from an acrid fluid which it discharges, causing a pungent pain. The 
author, by way of experiment, allowed himself to be stung by this 
animal on two of his fingers. ‘The sensation at first was like that 
which is produced by a nettle, but it became soon a violent aching 
pain, affecting the jomts even to the shoulder, and an oppression of 
breathing was occasioned by the pectoral muscle becoming attacked. 
After about half an hour all ‘this began to abate. 

On entering the tropics many animated objects excited the 
author’s attention. The flying fish in particular attracted his study, 
and although he cannot have been singular in this respect, yet few 
could look upon such a creature with equal sentiments of pleasure 
and wonder, because very rarely indeed has its nature and habits 
been so well understood or described. Here is only a small portion 
of his description and discussion regarding this sort of fish. 

“ The ‘ flight’ of these fish has been compared to that of birds, so as 
to deceive the observer; however, I cannot perceive any comparison, one. 
being an élegant, fearless, and independent motion, whilst that of the fish, 
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is hurried, stiff, and awkward, more like a creature requiring support for 
a short period, and then its repeated flights are merely another term for 
leaps. ‘The fish make a rustling noise, very audible when they are near 
the ship, dart forward, or sometimes take a curve to bring themselves be- 
fore the wind, and when fatigued fall suddenly into the water. It is not 
uncommon to see them, when pursued, drop exhausted, rise again almost 
instantly, proceed a little further, again dipping into the ocean, so con- 
tinuing for some distance, until they are out of sight, so that we remain 
in ignorance whether they have been captured or have eluded pursuit.”— 
vol. 1, pp. 33, 34. 


The phosphoric light given out by the ocean, is, as the author 
believes, not only occasioned by marine molluscous and crustaceous 
fishes, but by debris, from dead animal matter, with which sea 
water is much loaded. The magnificence of a phosphoric scene, 
when a ship sails with a strong breeze through a luminous sea on a 
dark night is thus happily described. 


“ As the ship sails with a strong breeze through a luminous sea ona 
dark night, the effect produced is then seen to the greatest advantage. 
The wake of the vessel is one broad sheet of phosphoric matter, so bril- 
liant as to cast a dull, pale light over the after-part of the ship; the foam- 
ing surges, as they gracefully curl on each side of the vessel’s prow, are 
similar to rolling masses of liquid phosphorus; whilst in the distance, 
even to the horizon, it seems an ocean of fire, and the distant waves 
breaking, give out a light of an inconceivable beauty and brilliancy : in 
the combination, the effect produces sensations of wonder and awe, and 
causes a reflection to arise on the reason of its appearance, as to which as 
yet no correct judgment has been formed, the whole being overwhelmed 
with mere hypothesis. 

“Sometimes the luminosity is very visible without any disturbance of 
the water, its surface remaining smooth, unruffled even by a passing 
zephyr; whilst on other occasions no light is emitted unless the water is 
agitated by the winds, or by the passage of some heavy body through it. 
Perhaps the beauty of this luminous effect is seen to the greatest advan- 
tage when the ship, lying in a bay or harbour in tropical climates, the 
water around has the resemblance of a sea of milk. An opportunity 
was afforded me, when at Cavité, near Manilla, in 1830, of witnessing, 
for the first time, this beautiful scene: as far as the eye could reach over 
the extensive bay of Manilla, the surface of the tranquil water was one 
sheet of this dull, pale, phosphorescence ; and brilliant flashes were emitted 
instantly on any heavy body being cast into the water, or when fish 
sprang from it or swam about; the ship seemed, on looking over its side, 
to be anchored in a sea of liquid phosphorus, whilst in the distance the 
resemblance was that of an ocean of milk. 

* The night to which I allude, when this magnificent appearance pre- 
sented itself to my observation, was exceedingly dark, which, by the con- 
trast, gave an increased sublimity to the scene; the canopy of the hea- 
vens was dark and gloomy; not even the glimmering of a star was to be 
seen; while the sea of liquid fire cast a deadly pale light over every part 
of the vessel, her masts, yards, and hull; the fish meanwhile sporting 
about in numbers, varying the scene by the brilliant flashes they occa- 
sioned. It would have formed, I thought at the time, a sublime and 
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beautiful subject for an artist like Martin, to execute with his judgment 
and pencil, that is, if any artist could give the true effect of such a scene, 
on which I must express some doubts. 

“It must not be for a moment conceived that the light described as 
brilliant, and like to a sea of ‘ liquid fire,’ is of the same character as the 
flashes produced by the volcano, or by lightning, or meteors. No: it is 
the light of phosphorus, as the matter truly is, pale, dull, approaching toa 
white or very pale yellow, casting a melancholy light on objects around, 
only emitting flashes by collision. ‘To read by it is possible, but not agree- 
able; and, on an attempt being made, it is always found that the eyes will 
not endure the peculiar light for any length of time, as headaches and 
sickness are often occasioned by it. I have frequently observed at Singa- 
pore, that, although the tranquil water exhibits no particular luminosity, 
yet, when disturbed by the passage of a boat, it gives out phosphoric mat- 
ter, leaving a brilliant line in the boat’s wake, and the blades of the oars, 
when raised from the water, seem to be dripping with liquid phosphorus.” 
—vol. i, pp. 36—39. 


The Albatross affords the author a fine opportunity for pleasant 
description. This superb bird sails in the air seemingly as if excited 
by some invisible power, for there is rarely any apparent movement 
of its wings. But this very want of muscular exertion is the 
reason why these birds sustain such long flights as they do without 
repose. The largest seen by the author, measured, when its wings 
were expanded, fourteen feet ; but specimens, it is asserted, have been 
shot that have measured twenty feet across. The immense distance 
these birds are capable of flying has been ascertained by having some 
of them caught, marked, and again set at liberty. The cause of their 
long and easy repose in the air is thus given by Mr. Bennett :— 


“ To watch the flight.of these birds used to afford me much amuse- 
ment ;—commencing with the difficulty experienced by them in elevatin 
themselves from the water. To effect this object, they spread their long 
pinions to the utmost, giving them repeated impulses as they run along 
the surface of the water for some distance. Having, by these exertions, 
raised themselves above the wave, they ascend and descend, and cleave 
the atmosphere in various directions, without any apparent muscular 
exertion. How then, it may be asked, do these birds execute such move- 
ments? The whole surface of the body in this, as well as, I believe, most, 
if not all, the oceanic tribes, is covered by numerous air-cells, capable of 
a voluntary inflation or diminution, by means of a beautiful muscular ap- 
paratus. By this power, the birds can raise or depress themselves at will, 
and the tail, and great length of the wing, enable them to steer in any 
direction. Indeed, without some provision of this kind, to save muscular 
exertion, it would be impossible for these birds to undergo such long 
flights without repose, as they have been known to do; for the muscles 
appertaining to the organs of flight, although large in these birds, are 
evidently inadequate in power to the long distances they have been known 
to fly, and the immense length of time they remain on the wing, without 
scarcely a moment’s cessation.”’—vol. i, pp. 46, 47. 


Mr. Bennett describes the appearance of the Australian coast as 
sombre, and as calculated to excite in the bosom of an emigran 
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disappointment and despondency. But on viewing the interior 
much of these feelings wears off, although he will see and meet a 
great deal to confirm his first impressions. The independence and 
ease which he begins to find industry can command, reconciles him 
chiefly to the choice he has made. Sydney is a rising and flourish- 
ing town, but we need not enter into a view of this seat of govern- 
ment, after what has been so recently published regarding it. Ere 
proceeding with the author into the interior, we shall only state, 
and with approbation, that he suggests the expediency, from the 
wealth and importance of this part of the colony, that it should no 
longer be used as a penal settlement. He mentions it as a well 
known fact, that free emigration is detested by most of the convict 
party, which intimates at once the future policy necessary to be 
employed to correct such an order of feeling. As an illustration of 
the fact stated by him, he gives the remark whicha wealthy individual 
of this jealous class once uttered. ‘‘ What have free emigrants to do 
here? the colony was founded for us, they have no right here;” and 
that individual, from his wealth, adds our author, would probably 
be elected a member of a future House of Assembly. 

It would appear that there is a peculiar character in the vegeta- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Sydney, and other parts of Australia, 
the foliage of the trees, for instance, having a dry appearance, and 
being destitute of lustre. This is attributed by Dr. Brown, the 
celebrated botanist, to the equal existence of cutaneous glands on 
both surfaces of the leaf. Other singularities are the trees attaining 
a great elevation, with branches only at the summit, and shedding 
their bark, which convey to us different ideas from those formed 
from the vegetation of other countries. : 

A museum has been recently established at Sydney, respecting 
which the author has several sensible suggestions. Certainly few 
countries possess such facilities for the procuring of specimens. Still, 
such institutions can only be supported and conducted with proper 
spirit and intelligence, where society affords sufficient numbers to 
excite great reciprocal enterprise, and constantly to interchange 
additional discoveries: features not likely to be prevalent in a- young 
colony. 

Gut author is of opinion that there is too much ground for the 
statement that prisoners of the crown are better off in New South 
Wales than free men; and he suggests that— 


“Convicts ought (if by transportation any punishment is intended) to 
be sent, according to the nature of their crimes, to the whole of our colo- 
nies, whether in the East and West Indies, coast of Africa, &c. &c., solely 
for the purpose of being employed upon the public works, and free emi- 
gration to be encouraged to Australia, Cape, &c., on a very extended 
scale. The influence of the emancipist class of the New South Wales 
population is great, and they are also possessed of great wealth. As wealth 
is one degree of power, they must be regarded both as an influential and | 
powerful body. There is also that system adopted, which is much to be 
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regretted. I allude to no distinction being made between those banished 
for trivial offences, and those who have committed deeper crimes. Many 
atrocious characters are assigned to persons of the highest respectability, 
well clothed and fed; and from them often have I witnessed most un- 
bounded insolence: so that a stranger would imagine the master to be 


under obligations to the servant, and would be astonished when told that 
the servant was a convicted felon.’’—vol. i, pp. 91, 92. 


The aboriginal tribes belonging to the districts of the British 
colony, it appears, are no strangers to infanticide. The females, 
when they experience much lingering suffering in labour, will 
threaten the life of the infant previous to birth, and afterwards kee 


their word. This crime occurs very frequently when the children 
are half-castes. 


« During a visit to the Murrumbidgee and Tumat countries, as well as 
other parts of the colony, I availed myself of every opportunity to pro- 
cure information regarding acts of infanticide, as existing among the 
aborigines of this country. I succeeded in ascertaining that infants were 
frequently destroyed: sometimes the reason assigned was some personal 
defect in the infant, (whence we may attribute to the fact of a deformed 
perscn being seldom seen among the native tribes,) or the mother not 
wishing to have the trouble of carrying. it about: the female children 
were more frequently destroyed than the males. 1 heard of a weak and 
sickly child having been destroyed, and even eaten: the reason given by 
the unnatural parents was, that they were very hungry, and the child no 
use and much trouble; one redeeming quality, however, was, that they 
displayed a sense of shame when acknowledging the fact, and gave the 
reason for which they had committed so barbarous an act. It is seldom 
they will confess having destroyed their offspring: one, however, who 
had a child by an European, acknowledged it readily; and the reason 
given for the commission was its being ike a warragul, or native dog. 
This was because the infant, like its papa, had a ‘ carroty poll,’ and thus 
resembled, in colour, the hair of the*native dog, which is certainly not so 
handsome as the dark black locks of the aboriginal tribes. 

“ Although addicted to infanticide, they display, in other instances, an 
extraordinary degree of affection for their dead offspring, evidenced by 
an act that almost exceeds credibility, had it not so often been witnessed 
among the tribes in the interior of the colony. I allude to the fact of de- 
ceased children, from the earliest age to even six or seven years, bein 
placed in a bag, made of kangarvo skin, and slung upon the back of the 
mother, who, besides this additional burden, carries her usual nefbul, or 
culy, for provisions, &c. They carry them thus for ten or twelve months, 
sleeping upon the mass of mortal remains, which serves them for a pil- 
low, apparently unmindful of the horrid foetor which emanates from such 
a putrifying substance. Habit must reconcile them to it, for a woman 
carrying such a burden, may be ‘ nosed’ at a long distance before seen ; 
and a stranger, unacquainted with this native custom, will see a woman 
with a large pack upon her back, from which such an odour proceeds, as 
to make him doubt from what it can be produced. When the body be- 
comes dry, or only the bones left, the remains are burnt, buried, or placed 
‘into a hollow trunk or limb of atree: in the latter instance covering the 
opening carefully with stones, &c. All the information that could be 
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procured from them respecting this disgusting custom, was, ‘that the 

were afraid, if they buried them, the Buckee, or devil-devil would take 
them away.” When the adults among the aborigines die, the body is 
consigned to the hollow trunk of a tree, cave, or in the ground, accord- 
ing to circumstances, and wood, stones, &c., are piled on the entrance, or 
over the grave, so that, according to the ideas of these poor, superstitious 
savages, the Buckee may not be able to find them.”"—vol. i, pp. 124—126, 


Polygamy is permitted among the Australian Aborigines ; each 
takes and dismisses wives as he pleases, although many have only 
one at a time. ‘They are a filthy race, in general habits and in 
cooking. ‘The cloaks made of skins, which they wear in cold 
weather, are not for decency. Still they affect certain ornaments. 


‘Both sexes have the septum naris perforated, in which a piece of 
straw, stick, or emu-bone is worn, looking like what Jack would term a 
‘spritsail yard ;’ this practice is universal among the whole of the tribes 
seen in the colony, and is regarded as highly ornamental. I have before 
alluded to the loss of an incisor touth of the upper jaw, olserved among 
the adult male natives; this, on inquiry, I found proceeded from a custom 
existing among them, (which is attended at the time with much cere- 
mony,) of a male, on attaining the age of manhood, having to undergo 
this operation, receiving at the same time the ‘ cumeel,’ or opossum-skin 
belt, ‘after which he is admitted into the society of men, permitted to at- 
tend the corroberas, or consultations when any marauding or war expe- 
dition is in contemplation, or when the tribe is about to remove from one 
part of the country to another: previous to this, they are considered 
only fit society for women, and associate principally with them. A son 
of a chief at Yas Plains, who had not yet undergone this ceremony, ne- 
cessary for his admission, attended one of their meetings; on being dis- 
covered, he was obliged to leave the assembly. 

** Among the native inhabitants of the Yas district was a pair of ori- 
ginals: the man was called Daraga, and his lady the ‘ beautiful Kitty of 
Yas.” Neither of them had pretensions to beauty. The lady had orna- 
mented her delicate form (for all the ladies are fond of adornments) with 
two opossum t.ils, pendent in a graceful manner from her greasy locks; 
pieces of tobacco-pipe, mingled with coloured beads, adorned her neck ; 
an old, dirty opossum-skin cloak was thrown over the shoulders ; a bundle 
of indescribable rag's around the waist; and a netbul or culy hanging 
behind, (filled with a collection of ‘ small deer,’ and other eatables, that 
would baffle all att-mpts at description,) completed the toilette of this 
angelic creature. Of her features I shall only say, they were not such as 
painters represent those of Venus: her mouth, for instance, had a striking 
resemblance to the gaping entrace of a Wombat’s burrow. The husband 
also had decorated the locks of his cranium with opossum tails, with the 
addition of grease and red ochre; a tuft of beard ornamented his chin; 
and the colour of his hide was barely discernible, from the layers of mud 
and charcoa! covering it: he wore a ‘ spritsail yard’ through his‘ apology 
for a nose;’ the opossum-skin cloak covered his shoulders; and the 
‘cumeel,’ or belt of opossum-skin, girded the loins : the pipe was his con- 
stant companion, as the love of tobacco among those who have inter- 
course with Europeans is unbounded, and no more acceptable present can 
be made them.”—vol. i, pp. 176—182. 
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It is well known that snakes are numerous in the colony. Those 
known as the “ black and brown kinds,” take to the water, and 
indeed procure their food from the banks of the streams. ‘They are 
venomous, but said not to be deadly. But these are not the only 
venomous reptiles. 


“ There is another dangerous snake, called ‘ yellow snake’ by the colo- 
nists, and ‘ Jaruk’ by the Yas natives: it attains a large size, and has the 
reputation of being very venomous, the bite producing almost immediate 
death. The most deadly snake in appearance, and I believe also in effect, 
is one of hideous aspect, called by the colonists the ‘ death adder,’ and by 
the Yas.natives ‘ Tammin,’ from having a small curved process at the 
extremity of the tail, or, more correctly, the tail terminating suddenly in 
a small curved extremity, bearing some resemblance to a sting ; it is con- 
sidered by popular rumour to inflict a deadly sting with it. 

“ This hideous reptile is thick in proportion to its length; the eye is 
vivid yellow, with a black longitudinal pupil; the colour of the body is 
difficult to be described, being a complication of dull colours, with nar- 
row, blackish bands, shaded off into the colours which compose the back ; 
abdomen slightly tinged with red; head broad, thick, and fiattened. The 
specimen I examined measured two feet two inches in length, and five 
inches in circumference. It is, I believe, an undescribed species. A dog 
that was bitten by one, died in less than an hour. The specimen I exa- 
mined was found coiled up near the banks of the Murrumbidgee river ; 
and being of a torpid disposition, did not move when approached, but 
quietly reposed in the pathway, with its head turned beneath the belly.”— 
vol. i, pp. 216, 217. 


We meet with such an instance of the devoted attachment of a 
savage female, detailed by the author, that we cannot but extract 
the account.. Female love and fidelity are not confined to civilized 


life. 


“ A female of one of the aboriginal tribes in the Mutrumbidgee coun- 
try formed an attachment and cohabited with a convict named Tallbcy, 
who, becoming a bush-ranger, was for a long time sought after by the 
police for the many atrocities he had committed, but always eluded pursuit, 
This female concealed him with true native ingenuity, and baffled his pur- 
suers—she would fish and hunt for him, whilst he remained secluded in the 
retreat she chose. She often visited the stock-keepers’ huts at the different 
stations, and whatever provision she received from them was immediately 
conveyed to the unworthy object of her devoted attachment. Although 
many knew she was privy to his concealment, yet it was found impossible to 
elude her vigilance, by following her, and thus discover his retreat :—she 
evaded all attempts, and seemed ever watchful for his safety, probably 
knowing the fate that awaited him, if taken. Neither promises of re. 
wards—enough to excite the cupidity of any individual, but one in whom a 
higher feeling was paramount—nor threats could induce her even to ac- 
knowledge she was acquainted with his place of concealment, much more 
betray it. Nay, it has occurred more than once, when there was a fear 
of discovery, that she has given voluntary information to the police of 
having seen him thirty or fifty miles distant, when, in fact, his place of 
concealment was in the immediate neighbourhood. The brute, however, 
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manifested no kindred affection with this female, but would frequently 
beat and ill-use her. 

« Whilst she administered to him the refreshing cup of kindness, he 
bestowed on her misery in return. He had in one instance given way to 
his natural brutish disposition, by ill-treating the being who had done so 
much for him,—when he was on the verge of discovery, indeed had him- 
self given up all hopes of escape, when she again saved him, by engaging 
to point out to the police his place of retreat, and absolutely led them 
away, under that pretence, in a contrary direction, affording her para- 
mour both time and opportunity to seek out a safer asylum. When she 
arrived with the police at the spot she had informed them he last was, he 
of course was not there, and a strict search in the vicinity was equally 
unsuccessful: she then left them to continue their pursuit after the cri- 
minal, pretending to know nothing further respecting him or his place of 
concealment. At last he was captured by venturing out too boldly dur- 
ing her absence, was tried, condemned, and expiated his offences on the 
scaffold at Sydney. 

“She wished to follow him, on hearing he was a prisoner: but that 
impossible: so, reclaimed by her tribe, she was obliged to become an_ un- 
willing wife of one of the blacks. It is but two well known in what 
degradation the female sex are held among savage nations, so different 
from the deference and respect so justly given to that amiable and gentle 
portion of the creation in civilized life. This unfortunate female was 
ordered by her husband, whose word is law, to follow him, at a time when 
she was rendered incapable by illness: on her hesitating, he struck her 
with savage barbarity with his tomahawk so severely over the head and 
legs, that she fainted from loss of blood. She was found lying on the 
ground, and taken to the house of a settler residing on the banks of the 
Murrumbidgee river, and every kindness and attention shown her; but 
after lingering, suffering severe mental and bodily anguish, she expired.” 
—vol. i. pp. 248—251. 

Mr. Bennett gives an animated description of kangaroo hunting. 
He says, that when dying, one of these animals would afford a 
subject worthy of the pencil of Landseer, as it lies prostrate on that 
ground, where but a few minutes before, it gambolled, moaning 
piteously under the fangs of the hounds, and its eyes dim with 
tears. ‘ No one can behold the tragic scene without feeling pangs 
of regret, as the dogs worry the animal until the hunter dismounts, 
and passing his knife across the creature’s throat, the crimson 
stream flows, and the fixed glassy eye indicates the termination of 
life.” The part most esteemed of the kangaroos for eating is the 
loins ; and the tail which abounds in gelatine, furnishes an excellent 
soup, but the hind legs are coarse, and usually fall to the dogs. 
The natives give a preference to the head. But their females are 
not allowed to eat the flesh of the animal, for their absolute and 
selfish lords say, if they did, “ our dogs would die.” 


« Although the kangaroos have so pretty and innocent a physiognomy, 
yet when attacked, and defending themselves in the ‘strife of death,’ 
they display a fierceness of disposition which would not be supposed from 
their gentle nature. The ‘old man,’ as a full grown male is called by 
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the colonists, is really a formidable opponent when at bay, either for man 
or dogs; and although the engagement usually terminates against the 
unfortunate animal, yet the struggle is often violent and protracted be- 
fore its death is accomplished. The object of our chase stood erect, braving 
the unequal contest, which he had endeavoured to, but could not, avoid ; 
the victory was strongly disputed, and three of the hounds being young, 
I doubt whether it would have terminated in their favour, as they began 
to be exhausted, when the overseer, dismounting, overturned the animal, 
and keeping its hind legs down with his utmost strength, the dogs at- 
tacked the throat, and its existence was soon terminated. 

“ The weight of this animal was one hundred and sixty pounds. On 
the inner side of each knee-joint I observed a collection of several hun- 
dreds of worms, long, thin, and of a white colour, inclosed in a cyst of 
cellular membrane, through which they could be seen. It was situated 
external to the knee-joint. I dissected a cyst as perfectly as possible, and 
placed them in spirits; at the same time regretting that I had no means 
of preserving the joint with the cyst attached, entire. Similar worms are 
said to exist in the stomach and intestines of the animal. These cysts, I 
understand, are not uncommon ; some persons have asserted that the 
have never killed akangaroo without them, whilst others declare the 
are more common in males than in females, and are found in two kan- 
garoos out of three.”—vol. i. pp. 292, 293. 

The author in speaking of the castor oil shrubs (ricinus com- 
munis) which abounds in the colony, both in a wild and cultivated 
state, thriving even in the most arid soils, states that the oil is still 
imported and sold in the colony at a high price, when, by very 
little attention, any quantity could be expressed from the seeds. 
We take notice of this particular amongst the great number of 
other articles pointed out in this work, to show something of the 
boundless capabilities which Australia possesses, and to refer to the 
very apparent idea, that in the course of ages that country may be- 
come one of the mostrenowned in the world, when even the natives 
may be civilized and enlightened, thoughhuman nature be one of the 
most irreclaimable and intractable objects in existence. The Abo- 
rigines in the districts near Sydney, have really made marvellous] 
little progress in knowledge or manners. The celebrated King 
Bungaree, it is‘well known, and his tribe, could never be induced to 
settle and cultivate the soil for subsistence. “It is related,” says 
our author, “ that there was an attempt made, during the govern- 
ment of General Macquarie, by distributing seeds among them, to 
entice them to industrious habits. Among the packets of seed sent 
for distribution were some which contained fish-hooks. These to- 
gether with the seeds were given to the sable monarch. Some time 
after this, the governor inquired of him, whether the seeds had yet 
come up. ‘ Oh, berry well, berry well,” exclaimed Bungaree, ¢‘ all 
make come up berry well, except dem fish-hooks, dem no com up 

et...” 
. This anecdote, however, indicates ignorance, rather than dislike 
to civilized habits. But we ourselves have been in the habit of 
FF 2 
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associating with an officer who had the best opportunity of judging 
of the natives in New South Wales, and he has often declared to 
us that of several who for a length of time enjoyed his hospitality, 
care, and humane exertions, none were ever so weaned from their 
original modes of life, but that they would leave him, run off to the 
woods, denude themselves of the garments they had been wearing, 
and submit again to all the uncertainties and sufferings of an un- 
settled and savage existence. Nor is this other than what is to be 
expected of any sudden attempt to civilize human beings so de- 
graded as they have long been in almost brutish habits. It is in- 
deed as Hartley observes in his ‘‘ Essays on Man,” he is brought 
to any thing almost sooner than to change his habit of life, espe- 
cially when the change is made against accustomed indulgences. “It 
is,” he says, ‘‘ the most difficult thing to convert men from vicious 
habits to virtuous ones, as every one may judge, from what he feels 
in himself as well as from what he sees in others.” And as Dr. 
Paley adds, in reference to these sentiments, “it is almost like 
making men over again.” 

In the course of the first volume the author leaves New South 
Wales. But though we have followed him in his journey therein, 
much more closely than we can afford to do in the succeeding part 
of the work, we have not touched upon one tenth of the interesting 
matter therein contained. The popular form in which he treats 
every subject must render it generally acceptable and entertaining. 
We may add, that the gossiping style in which he introduces what- 
ever he sees, or whatever he thinks, presents in almost every page, a 
distinct subjeet, so that it matters little where the reader opens 
the work. But we have many chapters still to look into, connected 
with other parts of the globe, from which we must. gather a few 
extracts. 

But, ere bidding a final adieu at present to Botany Bay, it may 
not be amiss to let the author repeat an anecdote, with which the 
name of that now celebrated place is connected. 


“It has been said that formerly it was dangerous in England to inform 
a fellow-traveller of having just arrived from Botany Bay, as he will soon 
shun your acquaintance; but visitors from that country must, after the 
following anecdote, stand a worse chance in the celestial empire. A ship 
arriving at China from Australia, the commander, when asked by the 
Chinese where the ship came from, jocosely answered, ‘ From New South 
Wales, where all the English thieves are sent.” The inhabitants of the 
empire, taking the joke seriously, reported this and every other ship which 
arrived from that country to the mandarin as ‘ ship from thiefo country: 
one thiefo captain, three thiefo officers, twenty-five thiefo crew.’ And 
when the Hooghly arrived with the late governor of New South Wales, 
it was—* One thiefo viceroy of thiefo country, with several thiefo at- 
tendants.’”’—vol. 1, p. 342. ina 


Our author’s passage was tedious even after making the Island of | 
Java, ere arriving at Batavia, a city where the masses of filth, of 
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dead and putrid bodies of dogs, hogs, and other animals that float 
down the river are fouud to be of service in a way not known in 
most countries, viz. as food for the allegators, which are there pro- 
digiously numerous. But what struck Mr. Bennett particularly 
was, that the native convicts were working up to the waist in the 
water, not far from these voracious creatures, reposing close by, like 
logs on the surface of the river, without fear or damage. The 
reasons given for their security are either that the allegators are 
too well fed on the offal and carcasses that float from the city to 
think of other objects, or that they have a respect fcr black skins. 
But we must go forward to China, for there a few highly interesting 
matters claim our particular attention. 

The ancient colony of the Portuguese, Macao, which in that lan- 
guage signifies a mallet, on account of its resemblance to such an 
instrument has a very romantic aspect on approaching it from the 
sea. Nature and art have combined to lend it a picturesque ap- 
pearance. The streets, however, are narrow, badly count and 
steep. But the private residences of the Europeans are very con- 
venient and spacious. In reference to the commercial facilities of 
Macao, though the harbour be spacious, yet such is the jealousy of 
the Chinese government towards Europeans, that only twenty-five 
of their ships are permitted to anchor in it, and those must be of 
the Spanish or Portuguese nations, excepting in case of distress. 
Nearly two centuries ago permission was granted by the authorities 
for the above number of such foreign vessels ; and these are always 
regarded by this extraordinarily blinded people to be the very iden- 
tical ones which had at that time received the original indulgence 
from the imperial government. Neither are any individuals, except 
Portuguese or naturalised descendants of that nation allowed to be 
owners of houses at Macao. , 

Mr. Bennett visited the Casa gardens, celebrated for containin 
“ Camoen’s Cave,” the spot in which that poet wrote the Lusiad. 
It is not correct, however, to call it a cave, it being merely masses 
of granite rocks piled one over the other, forming a kind of arch- 
way. The situation is delightfully surrounded by umbrageous trees 
and overhanging shrubs, together with other objects that could not 
fail to excite and perfect poetical imaginations. But the great 
object of attraction at Macao, is the splendid aviary and gardens 
of T. Beale, Esq. who devotes his leisure moments to the care and 
delight connected with the brilliant and elegant productions of 
nature in the animal as well as in the vegetable kingdom. The first 
one described, is that “ aerial creature” the Paradise Bird. It is 
a fine male, and was, when the author beheld it, arrayed in his 
full and gorgeous plumage. He is inclosed in a large and roomy 
cage, so as not to occasion injury to his delicate dress. It was 
then nine years since it had come into Mr. Beale’s possession, 
yet it does not exhibit the appearance of age, but is lively and 
healthy. The sounds he utters resemble somewhat the cawing of 
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a raven, but changes to a varied scale, as he, hi, ho, haw, repeated 
frequently and rapidly. The length of the Paradise bird is usually 
two feet, measuring from the bill to the tip of the side feathers, 
But we must insert part of the author’s description of the individual 
specimen at Macao, without abridgement. 


“The neck of this bird is of a beautiful and delicate canary yellow 
colour, blending gradually into the fine chocolate colour of the other parts 
of the body; the wings are very short and of a chocolate colour. Under- 
neath them, long delicate and gold-coloured feathers proceed from the 
sides in two beautiful and graceful tufts, extending far beyond the tail, 
which is also short, of a chocolate colour, with two very long shafts of the 
same hue proceeding from the urupigium. Atthe base of the mandibles 
the delicate plumage has during one time (according as the rays of light 
are thrown upon it) the appearance of fine black velvet, and at another a 
very dark green, which contrasts admirably with the bright emerald of the 
throat. There is nothing abrupt or gaudy in the plumage of this bird; 
the colours harmonize in the most elegant manner, and the chasteness 
does not fail of exciting our admiration. The mandibles are of a light 
blue ; irides bright yellow; and the feet of a lilac tint. 

“ This elegant creature has a light, playful and graceful manner, with 
an arch and impudent look; dances about when a visitor approaches the 
cage, and seems delighted at being made an object of admiration. Duri 
four months of the year, from May to August, it moults. It washes itself 
regularly, twice a day, and after having performed its ablutions, throws 
its delicate feathers up nearly over the head, the quills of which feathers 
have a peculiar structure, so as to enable the bird to effect this object. 
Its food during confinement is boiled rice, mixed up with soft egg, toge- 
ther with plaintains, and living insects of the grasshopper tribe ; these 
insects when thrown to him, the bird contrives to catch in his beak with 
great celerity ; it will eat insects in a living state, but will not touch them 
when dead. 

‘I observed the bird previously to eating a grasshopper, given him in an 
entire or unmutilated state, place the insect upon the perch, keep it firmly 
fixed with the claws, and divesting it of the legs, wings, &c. devour it, 
with the head always placed first. The servant who attends upon him to 
clean the cage, give him food, &c. strips off the legs, wings, &c..of the in- 
sects when alive, giving them to the bird as fast as he can devour them. 
It rarely alights upon the ground, and so proud is the creature of its ele- 
gant dress that it never permits a soil to remain upon it, and it may fre- 
quently be seen spreading out its wings and feathers, and regarding its 
splendid self in every direction, to observe whether the whole of its plu- 
mage is in an unsullied condition. It does not suffer from the cold weather 
during the winter season at Macao, though exposing the elegant bird to the 
bleak northerly wind is always very particularly avoided. Mr. Beale is very 


desirous of procuring a living female specimen of this bird, to endeavour, if 
possible, to breed them in his aviary.”—vol. ii. pp. 41—43. 


The aviary is forty feet in length by twenty in breadth, and proba- 
bly. thirty or forty in height. Large trees and various shrubs are 
planted for the convenience of the inhabitants; in the branches of 
the former, small baskets, as nests, are placed for such birds as 
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build in trees, and in those places, ey of the inhabitants have 
been born and reared. Near a tank filled with water, a quantity of 
artificial rock-work is constructed for birds of another class, In 


this society it is necessery to have certain strict laws, as well as 
means of subsistence. 


“Tt may certainly be said, that all the pets look full of life, and happy 
and contented in their situations: they chirp, sing, wash, feed, are merry, 
and having abundance of room, their plumage looks healthy and beautiful, se 
unlike the dirty ragged appearance they soon exhibit when kept in a close, 
confined place, which in a short period, brings on disease, and eventually 
death. Here they can wash themselves every morning, and they appear 
always eager to perform their natural ablutions: their unsullied plumage, 
the song or twitter of delight with which they reward their benefactor, 
show how happy and contented they are in their confinement. 

‘‘ In the aviary are separate cages, erected for the purpose of inclosing 
such of the males of any of the species, as may have their combative organs 
in too high a degree of excitement ; the punishment for such troublesome 
characters is therefore in the first place, solitary confinement, and should 
they not be reformed under that treatment, they are finally dismissed the 
aviary as incorrigibles. 

‘It is delightful to visit the aviary at a very early hour in the morning, 
when the whole of the inhabitants are in the greatest confusion, the ser- 
vants busily engaged in cleaning the habitation, and giving supplies of 
food to the colony ; the plumy people appear in the plentitude of their hap- 
piness; hopping from branch to branch, or running along the ground, their 
little throats strain with harmony ; the soft cooing of the numerous pigeon 
tribe is heard as well as the quacking sounds of the duck tribe, who are 
not gifted with any more harmonious notes. It is at this time that we. 
can also observe the querulous disposition of these animals. The males of 
one and the same kind, or of different species, endeavour to grasp all the 
supplies for themselves, unmindful of the wants of others, and will not per- 
mit their eompanions to perform their ablutions without molestation, al- 
though they may have themselves completed what they required. I often 
observed the mandarine ducks excite the drakes to attack other males or 
females of the same species as well as any other kind of bird (not too pow- 
erful) in the aviary, against whom the lady may have taken a dislike from 
some cause or causes unknown to us; there always appears to be one pair 
who exercise a tyranny over the others, not permitting them to wash, eat, 
or drink, unless at the pleasure of these little autocrats. 

** As the shades of evening close in, the aviary is again in a bustle, the 
birds setting themselves in their various roosting places for the night, and 
keeping up a continual chattering until the whole colony is buried in 
silence and hidden in darkness. ‘The Paradise bird then sits tranquilly 
upon his perch, and no more greets the stranger, but. stares in stupid 
amazement at the late visit. The cages of this and the other birds in this 
verandah are very carefully covered up at night to protect them from cats, 
or any other midnight prowlers. 

« It once happened, during a total eclipse of the sun, as the luminary be- 
came overshaded, the ‘ feathered colony,’ if not in a consternation at the 
event, was exceedingly puzzled at the rapid and unusual termination of the 
day, and all retired supperless to bed; they received however, a second 
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surprise at the brightness of the night, for before they could be well asleep, 
the cocks crowed at the re-appearance of the luminary, and they again re- 
sumed their daily amusements and occupations.” —vol. ii, pp. 51—54. 


We never read any new account of the Chinese without feeling 
that their singularity among the human kind is greater than we had 
previously conceived. This impression is much more definitively 
conveyed by a statement of simple facts, than by any process of 
reasoning or theory. For instance, we learn from the author, that 
every thing is sold by weight in that empire. Dogs, cats, rats, 
living and dead; with fowls, ducks, and other kinds of poultry; as 
well as living eels and carp, &c. in buckets of water. 

‘‘ Every thing living or dead, organic or inorganic, is sold by weight in 
this celestial country, whether it be fruit or ballastones, oil or vegetables, 
living dogs or pigs, cats or poultry, they are all purchased by the calty. 
The dogs and pussies are highly esteemed by the Chinese, who convert 
them into delicious (according to their organs of taste) bow-wow soup, and 
rich pussy broth. A Chinese does not appear to have any idea of measure- 
ment, for one was asked whether we should have much wind— Yes, 
plenty catties of wind, by, by, come ;’—and when some gentlemen were 


taking observations of the sun, the Chinese observed upon them, that— 
‘‘ they were weighing the sun.”—-vol. ii, pp. 87—88. 


We here only make the obvious remark, that the absurdity of these 
notions can only be proved by giving us, what are the ideas which 
these people attach to the words catty and weight. But not to 
dwell on this, it would appear, that as gardeners, notwithstanding 
their boastful pretensions, their first-rate nursery gardens, in so far 
as the author’s opportunities led him to judge, are inferior to the 

‘worst specimens of the sort to be met with in any of the provincial 
towns of Great Britain. Still, their trifling artificial attempts are 
even in such places apparent. For instance, the small trees of the 
finger citron sort, had the curious fruit of that tree tied upon them, 
to look as if they were really growing and in their original field. 
Some part of their ingenuity may be learned from what follows :— 


‘The Chinese procure the dwarf orange trees, laden with fruit, by se- 
lecting a branch of a larger tree upon which there may be a good supply of 
fruit : the cuticle being detached from one part of the branch, is plastered 
over with a mixture of clay and straw, until roots are given out when the 
branch is cut off, planted in a pot and thus forms a dwarf tree laden with 
fruit. Other means are adopted to give the trunk and bark an appearance 
of age, and these, with the dwarf bamboos and other trees, must certainly 
be regarded as the principal Chinese vegetable curiosities. As far as gar- 
dening or laying out a garden is concerned, these people possess any thing 
but the idea of beauty or true taste, neither being in the least degree at- 
tended to in the arrangement of their gardens, every thing bears the sem- 
blance of shift, being awkward and perfectly unnatural. ‘To distort nature, 


a Chinese seems to think the attainment of perfection. ’—vol. ii, pp. 
89—90. 


Our readers from these numerous extracts can easily appreciate 
the value of Mr. Bennett’s work. We do not say we have given 
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the best specimens of it, but we are sure they are fair; and these 
exhibit him as being an active, cheerful, and communicative man. 
It is perfectly evident from what our readers here find, that he is 
apt to put down every thing that strikes, and as it strikes himself, 
without much selection, or even care in the description of his ideas. 
No doubt he bespeaks our indulgence on account of his haste and 
other particulars. This is not a satisfactory mode of avoiding re- 
sponsibility to the public, or excusing insufficient work. At the 
same time, nothing can be more clear than that the author is an 
honest narrator, nay that more care, condensation, and polish, 
would have shorn his statements of their freshness and truth. In 
going over these extracts our readers may, like us, wonder why he 
did not often cull, alter, or balance better, the mere arrangement of 
his ideas, much more his phraseology; and this opinion would be 
much strengthened were every chapter at length before them, as the 

have been before us. Still we repeat that the result and effect of 


the work is good gossiping reading for the generality, and the 
lightest possible for the enlightened naturalist. 





Art. XI—An Account of the Present State of the Island of Puerto 


Rico, &c. By Cotonext Fuinter. 8vo. pp 392. London: Longman & 
Co. 1834. 


Tue author professes in the preface to be particularly exempt 
from prejudices and party spirit, and to undertake from humane 
motives to lay before the public his observations on the condition of 
the free-coloured and slave population inthe West India colonies of 
_Spain, which are the result, as he tells us, of twenty-one years’ 

experience in that quarter of the world. He has visited the 
colonies and establishments of all the Kuropean nations on the 
American continent and in the West Indies, as well as the republic 
of the United States. Both on the continent and in the islands he 
has possessed landed property and slaves. _ His leisure hours from 
his first landing as a British Officer in the West Indies twenty-one 
years ago, down to a late period when he has been doing duty on the 
staffof the Spanish army which garrisons the colonies of Her Most 
Catholic Majesty, have been dedicated to the acquisition of every 
information that could throw light on the colonial policy of Spain. 
He therefore considers himself fitted to present facts worthy of the 
notice of those who require ascertained and practical truths to direct 
their judgment. His principal object, however, is to make known 
the great and growing importance of the colonies that remain to 
Spain in the western hemisphere, and especially of the valuable and 
fertile island of Puerto Rico, which with Cuba alone of the West 
India islands now belong to her, although she was the discoverer and 
at one time the mistress of the greater part of the new world. To 
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suggest improvements in the management of these colonies, and to 
recommend the speedy recognition of the independence of the South 
American republics, are also principal objects of the book. Besides 
to exhibit the character of the colonial government of Spain, which 
he says is singularly paternal, and to point out the operation of the 
Spanish Slave Code, not only in protecting the bondman from op.- 
pression, but in preparing him for final emancipation, which he algo 
declares to be beneficent, are prominent features which he has had 
in view. Nor does he fear-to maintain that he can demonstrate the 
mighty advantages of frée over slave labour, as respects security, 
economy, and productiveness. 

In all these particulars we must give it as our opinion, that he has 
succeeded beyond what were our anticipations on glancing at the 
preface. There is doubtless about Colonel Flinter a strong admira- 
tion of what is Spanish, which we the more easily can allow, when 
we understand how close his domestic alliance has become with 
Spaniards. But he also deals in facts which we have no reason to 
suppose exaggerated, though perhaps there is a tendency in him to 
see only the fairest side of every thing which serves his argu- 
ments. Indeed we were hardly prepared to hear so much advanced 
in behalf of Spanish kindness to the slaves as is here set down, bear- 
ing in mind, as was natural,what is on record of that nation’s cruelty 
to the natives on their first colonization of America and the West 
Indies ;—and also, whilst we know that the slave trade is still a 
favourite traffic with their planters in Cuba and Puerto Rico. In- 
deed the author recommends to the government of Her Catholic 
Majesty, immediately to drive from the ports of Cuba back to the 
coast of Africa, every slave ship with its cargo that might be cap- 
tured by the cruisers of France or England. Puerto Rico is an 
island with which we in this country are but imperfectly acquainted, 
and on that account we must be considerably struck with many 
things contained in this volume, which enters very fully into its past 
and present state, as also into its prospects and capabilities. At 
first, and for the space of three centuries after its discovery, notwith- 
standing all the advantages of soil and situation, which nature has so 
lavishly bestowed on this island, it was considered only as a place 
of banishment for the malefactors of the mother country. But in 
1815, a royal decree was passed, fraught with beneficent and en- 
lightened views respecting its population, commerce, industry, and 
agriculture. ‘The consequences have been, as the author asserts, 
equal to the most sanguine hopes. Amongst others, flourishing 
towns and smiling villages have risen, as if by magic, where gigan- 
tic trees of the tropical forest a few years ago, stood in primeval 
grandeur ; the population has rapidly increased, and in point of indepen- 
dence and comfort, all classes have advanced wondrously. In short, 
we are told that of continents or islands, no place offers such advan- 
tageous prospects to settlers as Puerto Rico. But we must follow 
the author more closely and minutely in some of the chapters into 


which his work is divided. 
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We learn that Puerto Rico is about ninety miles in length, by 
thirty-three in average breadth, containing a superficies of 2,970 
square miles. It was discovered by Columbus in 1493. It is con- 
tiguous to all the English and French windward islands; it is only 
a few hours’ sail from the Danish islands of St. Thomas and St. Crux, 
and a few days’ sail from the United States of America. It is a 
fertile and enchanting spot, presenting to the European voyager in 
winter, a land equal to the fabled regions of eternal spring. Its 
mountains, when compared with the general aspect of the other West 
India islands, are lofty and picturesque ; the streams are numerous, 
and the plains cultured and _ thickly inhabited. Altogether, 
Puerto Rico exhibits both by its nature and improvements the 
highest inducements to settlers. It may be-added, that the climate 
is more salubrious than that of the adjacent islands, which is no 
doubt partly owing to the absence of stagnant water, and the abun- 
dance of running streams. 

But let us come to the state of society in this much lauded island; 


and here we shall permit the author to speak for himself, without 
abridgement. : 


‘The person who carries into foreign countries national habits and pre- 
judices, will always find abundant room for ridicule and criticism. There 
is no people on earth who have not some peculiarities in their manners and 
customs, which at first sight appear odd to a stranger. Whoever peruses 
the satirical pamphlets entitled ‘Six Weeks in Paris,’ by an Englishman, 
and the ‘Fifteen Days in London,’ written by a Frenchman in revenge, 
without being acquainted with the French and English customs, would 
suppose both these nations to be ridiculously barbarous and anti-social. 
A stranger who had never visited Spain or her colonies, on reading the 
prejudiced and false descriptions given of them by many modern writers, 
would dread to sleep a single night among the inhabitants. But the writer 
who honestly aims at furnishing the public with sound and accurate infor- 
mation, should divest himself of all illiberal and narrow prepossessions. 
He should look on the whole world as his country, and on all mankind as 
his countrymen. 

‘Rome, the greatest empire of the world, was first peopled by robbers 
andassassins. It need not, therefore, appear strange that this island should 
have received a part of her white inhabitants from the dregs of society, as 
well as some from the higher classes. This, perhaps, has happened at the 
first. colonization of almost all countries. It is only by wise laws and in- 
stitutions, vigorously enforced, that the criminal can be converted intoa 
good subject. : 

“This island was formerly only a military post; and the troops that 
garrisoned it were stationary. The officers, despairing of returning to 
Europe, married with the Creole ladies, many of whom, proud of descend- 
ing from the first conquerors, were considered noble. In this manner the 
officers, becoming at once soldiers and agriculturists, looked on Puerto 
Rico as their home; and they and their children form a considerable part 
of the white population that is this day found here. Many of the most 
opulent and respectable families descend from them. They look back. 
with pride to their origin, and they form an indissoluble link of connexion 
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with the mother country. These and the descendants from the conquerors 
form what may be called the Puerto Rico aristocracy, and some of them 
support their pretensions with as much pride as if they were grandees of 
Spain: even in the midst of poverty they are inexorable in exacting from 
their inferiors the homage paid to superior rank. The achievements of 
their great grandfathers are often cited as a title to personal respect. 

** Merchants, shopkeepers, and all the inferior branches of traders and 
mechanics, have more or less contributed to the white population. The 
merchants of this island import and retail their own goods. They are 
generally composed of the active and industrious Catalans, who, perseverin 
and economical, are much attached to their native customs and native land. 
They seldom marry, or establish themselves permanently in the colonies, 
When they have realized a competency, they retire to Europe to enjoy the 
fruits of their industry, while their place is generally supplied by their 
young relations, who follow the same occupation and the same line of 
conduct. They may therefore be considered rather as transient visitors 
than as a permanent part of the population. 

‘‘’Tradesmen and artizans generally marry and establish themselves per- 
manently. ‘This class of people, such as smiths, carpenters, coopers, &c., 
are sure of doing well, if they conduct themselves with propriety. I knew 
two blacksmiths who have made fortunes: and I know an Irish carpenter 
who a few years ago came to this island with only twenty dollars, and who 
in the space of five years has become possessed of property to the value of 
20,000 dollars, which he acquired by a sedulous attention to his business; 
such is the rapid accumulation of capital by industry in these countries. 
The acquisition of property raises the blacksmith and the carpenter to a 
higher rank in society: they become land-proprietors, and consequently 
associate with the aristocracy, before whom they formerly bent with 
humility.” —pp. 63—66 

These, however, the Colonel declares, are not the only classes to 
be found in this blessed island. 


‘‘ Beware, people of Puerto Rico, when you see a foreigner land on your 
shores, grandly dressed, with his whole equipage under his arm, without a 
servant—introducing himself as a marquis, a baron, the son of a great 
banker, or a foninen | general—be sure, although he says he is merely tra- 
velling to observe men and things, he is only a sharper, badly disguised, 
who comes with an intention of ‘making your property his prey, and laugh- 
ing at you for your folly. ‘This happens every day. Other chevaliers de 
Vindustrie, who do a great deal of harm, are the barbers of France and the 
colonies, who have the insolence to come to practise medicine, ignorant 
even of the first principles of the art. They generally announce them- 
selves as physicians just arrived from Paris; and many valuable lives have 
been sacrificed to their empiricism and ignorance. ‘These men are easily 
distinguished from those of real pretensions. The island is every where 
swarming with them.’’—p. 66. 

The author goes on to say, that the only useful portion of foreign- 
ers, are those engaged in agriculture and commerce, who have 
property of their own; a truth so self evident that he might have 
spared himself the trouble of repeating it. But we hence gather 
that there are some considerable exceptions to the Utopian charac- 
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ter of Puerto Rico. The Plumatus are another blot to its taking 
name; these are scribes, but not regular bred lawyers; “a very 
mischievous set of men.” Nay, “they often defend both parties at 
the same time.” And “how many unfortunate men have been 
condemned to drag a chain, who have deserved it a thousand times 
less than these men, who like a swarm of locusts desolate the land 
where they alight.” 

From these sentences within inverted commas, our readers will 
perceive that the Colonel is a well-meaning but somewhat simple- 
minded person, who is not always loaded with original matter. 
These are qualities of mind, however, not at all incompatible with 
candour and integrity of principle ; quite the contrary, and there- 
fore we rely with the more confidence on many of his other doctrines. 
Yet we opine that our author’s philanthropy has thrown in some co- 
louring to the following picture, although it proceeds on certain fea- 
sible and natural characteristics of humanity. 


“The last class of whites which I have to describe require a separate 
and particular consideration, as they form no inconsiderable portion of 
those who have colonized this island. These are men who, for political 
or civil crimes, have been sent to the galleys of this fortress. They are’ 
condemned for different periods, according to the nature of their offences: 
at the expiration of their term of punishment they are set at liberty, and 
few of them have any inducement to return to their native country. “If 
their conduct is good, their former faults are soon forgotten: if active 
and industrious, they soon find employment. They are looked on with 
pity, rather than with detestation. ‘To be white is a species of title of 
nobility in a country where the slaves and people of colour form the 
lower ranks of society, and where every grade of colour, ascending from 
the jet-black negro to the pure white, carries with it a certain feeling of 
superiority. We might naturally expect to find society and manners in 
some degree tinctured with the vices and propensities of these convicts: 
it is dificult to imagine how they could be so quickly cleansed of the 
moral turpitude which must inhabit the minds of men degraded in the 
scale of human nature. It is something novel and extraordinary to see 
men who had been dragging a criminal’s chain, and been associated with 
the basest of mankind, on a sudden becoming peaceable and orderly 
citizens. Ina circle of society comparatively small, where a great num- 
ber of such characters are incorporated, the continual commission’ of 
crime would naturally be anticipated: nevertheless, quite the contrary is 
here the case. Those men, removed far from the scene of their former 
offences—far from the vigilant and persecuting eye of the laws they had 
Outraged, and the persons they had offended—removed far beyond the 
view of the relatives and friends they had dishonoured, feel desirous of 
returning to the bosom of society, in a country where their persons and 
their crimes are unknown. The Creoles of Puerto Rico, ever ready to 
extend their arms to the unfortunate, ever generous and hospitable, have 
their sympathy doubly awakened at seeing a white man reduced to a state 
of misery greater than that of the African slave. The moment that the 
banished criminal sets his foot on the land of Puerto Rico, a prospect of 
hope opens to his view. He beholds many of those who had preceded him’ 
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in crime restored to society, possessing property, and living in the bosom 
of their families: this example, this hope, is a strong inducement to good 
conduct, Man is the child of circumstances: the exclusion of hope would 
for ever extinguish the latent spark of honourable feeling and amend- 
ment. Now, when the term of his sentence expires, he dreads the idea 
of returning to Spain, where, perhaps, his faults would still be remem- 
bered—where he would be pointed out in the streets by the children, 
who would say, ‘There goes a man who has returned from transporta- 
tion.’ Ht would be like a millstone round his neck; he could never rise 
to credit or respectability. In Puerto Rico, on the contrary, there were 
no witnesses of his offences to reproach him. Under these circumstances, 
the character and conduct of numbers of the convict class have undergone 
a happy change. They have applied themselves to industry; formed 
respectable connexions by marriage; and in a few years many of them 
have raised themselves to opulence. Such has been the fortune of man 

individuals whose offspring enjoy a respectable consideration in this island, 


whom it would be illiberal and unjust to reproach with the faults of their 
forefathers.”—pp. 67—69. 


In confirmation of these views, we are informed that robberies 
and assassinations are rare in Puerto Rico, although the variety of 
classes and colours might suggest an opposite consequence. As to 
some of the habits and tastes of the people we have the following 
jejeune, but manifestly faithful account. 

“ The native of Puerto Rico is passionately fond of horses: the Xivaro 
must be very poor indeed who has not one or two horses, which serve to 
carry both his own person and the produce of his land to market; for the 
Xivaro, be his horse ever so lean, or the burthen ever so heavy, seats 
himself on the top of it, and thus guides the animal. He will sooner 
steal a horse for a day,and ride him,than walk a league. The rich have 
always several saddle-horses, which are solely reserved for riding. A 
large pillion, made of strong linen and stuffed with straw, is girded on 
the horse’s back: two square wicker baskets, very neatly made, about a 
foot long and eight inches wide, united together by a leathern strap, are 
thrown over the pillion on either side, close to the horse’s neck; they are 
firmly girded on, and serve in travelling to carry clothes or provisions. 
A cushion is placed on the pillion, which is covered with a cloak or car- 
pet; and the poorer classes have a blanket, to protect them from the rain. 
It is placed loosely, that it may be drawn forth when required. Every 
man. in the country, rich and poor, carries an immense basket-hilted 
sword, a yard and a quarter long, which is placed in the baskets, or under 
the cushion-pannel, with the point sticking out behind, and waving to 
and fro in the air. There are no stirrups. The horseman or horse- 
woman sits on the cushion with the face towards the horse’s head, the. 
feet gently hanging on either side of his neck; and the baskets, which 
have handles to them, serve to hold by in case of emergency. A person 
mounted on horseback in this way has a very curious appearance ; but it 
is a. very commodious and easy way of travelling. Two persons can ride 
on the same horse, and the Xivaro travels in this way with his wife or 
daughters. If the horse happens to stumble on a bad road, the rider 
seldom sustains an injury from a fall. In crossing rivers or rivulets, 
which abound, the feet are kept dry, which is so important to health in 
warm climates.”—pp. 71, 72. 
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. We are sure the Colonel is an admirer of the fair sex, and par- 


tial to their society. There is ardour in his delineation of the 
ladies of Puerto Rico. 


‘«‘ The women of Puerto Rico are generally of the middle size. They 
are elegantly and delicately formed; their waists are tapering and slender. 
Their pale complexion creates interest, which is heightened by the bril- 
liancy of their fine black eyes. Their hair is black as jet; their eyebrows 
arched. They have, in a high degree, that seductive and elegant air which 
distinguishes the Cadiz ladies. ‘They walk with the grace which is pecu- 
liar to the fair of Andalusia. Their manners are not only pleasing, but 
fascinating : without having the advantage of the brilliant education of the 
ladies of London or Paris, they are possessed of great natural vivacity, and 
an ease of manners which in England is only to be found in the best so- 
ciety. They converse with fluency, and their natural talent and wit supply 
the artificial aids of education. ‘They are, on the whole, more interesting 
than beautiful, more amiable thau accomplished. They dress with an 
elegance and taste which I have seldom seen surpassed; the Parisian 
fashions being invariably followed and imitated. The public balls are 
splended. A stranger who should walk through the city in the day-time, 
or in the evening, meeting not with a single female except persons of | 
colour, would be surprised at night to attend a public ball. His eyes 
would be dazzled by an assemblage of Puerto Rico ladies; he would 
scarcely believe he was in that same capital where he could not find, 
during the whole day, the trace of a fairone. ‘This admiration is ex- 
pressed by all strangers; for most certainly the ladies of this island, in a 
ball room, would do honour to any country in the world. Although too 
little attention is paid to cultivating their natural abilities, yet there are 
many of them who, by the force merely of talent and application, have 
made great proficiency in French and painting. Without being taught by 
a dancing master, they dance with grace and elegance, and, like all the 
ladies of America, they are fond to excess of dancing. They are passion- 
ately fond of their own country, but they have the politeness and good- 
breeding in conversation not to make odious comparison of it with others. 
In the domestic circle they are affectionate wives, tender mothers, and 
attached and faithful friends.” —pp. 81, 82. 

‘“‘ They criticise dresses, speak of marriages, discuss love affairs, and 
into their neighbours’ concerns, precisely as happens in almost all small places 
in all countries. Why should this island be an exception to the general 
rule? We here speak of mortals, not of angels. I have heard it asserted 
before I visited this island, that the ladies were much addicted to smoking 
segars. I have never seen them smoke, I must confess; and if any of 
them do indulge in it they must do it very privately. However, I should 
prefer to see a lady smoking to drinking gin, as some are said to do in 
Germany and Holland. 

“The women soon come to maturity in this climate ; they marry very 
young, are exceedingly prolific, and consequently their charms decay at an 
age when in Europe they would be in the full bloom of beauty. It is not 
ad uncommon thing to see a grandmother and her grandchildren in the 
same dance. All the ladies, whether rich or poor, if white, are on visiting 
terms. Visits are made and received with the most punctilious exactness, 

The ladies seldom go out of doors unless to the shops at night, orto the 
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country on horseback. In the evenings they take the air on the flat roofs 
of their houses. They bathe frequently, and are very attentive to. the 
cleanliness of their persons and houses.’’—p. 86. 

We pass over the chapters in this statistical work on the govern- 
ment, commerce, climate, and agriculture of Puerto Rico, that 
we may have room for a few observations and extracts regarding 
the condition of its slave population, and as compared with the 
same class in the colonies of other European powers. And here 
the author maintains that the colonial laws of Spain, both as 
to protection and encouragement to the unfortunate bondsmen and 
also to the free people of colour is incontestibly superior to that of 
the British or French. It is to be remembered, however, that his 
observations in so far as the former power is concerned, regard a 
period prior to the great measure carried in Parliament at a very 
recent date, and of which he speaks in strong terms of approval—a 
testimony of considerable value, as the information of such a wit- 
ness of course renders it. | 

If the facts be as stated by the author respecting Puerto Rico, it 
has the least to fear of any of the West India islands from the 
emancipation of the slaves. Not to take into account what he says 
about the interest of the master being there compatible with the 
humane treatment of the slave, he shows that the white population 
is numerically superior to the free mulattoes, free blacks, and slaves 
combined. But the extraordinary increase of the population of 
this island, compared with the decrease of all classes and grades of 
colour in the British and French West India colonies is matter of 
still graver consideration. Lor such he first roundly, and next by 
minute tables, makes the case to appear; which we who have been 
accustomed to look upon Spain as one of the most impolitic and 
tyrannical governments in the civilized world, and more signally 
such, when compared with liberal England and France, were. not 
prepared to learn. In attempting to account for this dissimilarity, 
he offers several reasons. Take the following, which, as presented 
here, are honourable to the heart and the principles of the writer. 

«As the number of births and deaths which take place annually in an 
island circumstanced in the same manner as Puerto Rico, may be con- 
sidered a correct standaid whereby to judge of the increase or diminution 
of its population, so the number of marriages may be considered a fair 
criterion by which to form an opinion with respect to the extent of moral 
feeling among the free people of colour and slaves. No island in the 
West Indies—I do not go too far, perhaps, when J assert, that no Euro- 
pean colony on the face of the globe—presents a more striking example 
of this truth than the Spanish colonies, where marriages has not been at 
any period, nor is at present, confined exclusively to the white population, 
as was formerly the case in the British and French colonies. The wish 
to contract lawful unions by marriage, prevades all classes of society; this 
privilege is sanctioned and enjoined by the law; and even the poor degraded 
slaves, under the Spanish colonial administration, may enjoy the sweet 
endearments of conjugal affection, the solace of a home and of a family. | 
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In their old age, surrounded by an affectionate offspring, (for no people 
on the face of the earth make better parents, kinder husbands, or more 
dutiful children than the Africans), they descend to the grave without 
casting a look of regret back to the country in which they were born; 
for a home, a country, and a family, they find in the Spanish colonies, 
where their minds, benighted by pagan superstition, are taught that the 
slaves too have a God! | 

‘« The present age is too enlightened to allow the prejudices of party 
opinion to conceal or to weaken the evidence of well-established facts ; and 
I shall not find it very difficult to prove that while the African slaves were 
sunk in the most profound depths of pagan ignorance and superstition in 
the colonies both of France and England, while the the water of baptism was 
there denied them, and they were excluded from the lights of that religion 
which alone could afford them comfort even in slavery, they were freely 
admitted to that sacred rite, and to all the privileges of Christianity, in the 
Spanish colonies. ‘Taking a retrospect of the earliest period of the history 
of slavery, when not a feeling of domestic happiness illumined the slave’s 
dark and cruel destiny—even many years before the British Parliament had 
yet resounded with cries of indignation at the recital of the monstrous cruel- 
ties perpetrated by the slave merchants and by planters in the colonies— 
many years before the sufferings which the wretched slaves endured on 
ship-board, or the wiles, the stratagems, and the violence employed to drag 
them from their native land into bondage, were brought to light—long 
before this nefarious and inhuman traffic had been denounced to the world, 
or its abolition decreed by the great rival nations—the spiritual and tem- 
poral happiness of the slaves was cared for, and the means of obtaining 
their freedom were pointed out and fully provided for, by the laws of 
Spain.”—pp. 221—231. 


We are somewhat incredulous about this last paragraph. When 
was it that Spain got her light and liberty? and how is it that 
England has had to be at such pains to curb the Spanish traffic in 
slaves, as she for many years has been renowned for in Christen- 
dom? But we will allow the author to make his statements, not 
having it in our power to meet him with precise facts, hoping, 
indeed, that he is a true historian ; and hoping, though with fear, 
that never again may there he heard more of Spanish merchandise 
in Africa’s sons and daughters. 


“« The bitterness of slavery is very much mitigated by the humanity of 
the Spanish laws. The slave when maltreated by one master, has a right, 
if he pleases, to seek another. It is not discretionary with the owner to 
demand any price he pleases for the slave so treated,—it is regulated by 
law, and is fixed at the minimum of his real value. His age and infirmi- 
ties are taken into consideration, and the maximum of the value of a slave 
perfectly healthy, robust, and young, is fixed by law in such cases, at 300 
dollars. No law or regulation of this kind exists in any of the English, 
French or Danish islands. According to the Spanish laws, a slave may 
marry according to his inclinaticn. Inthe Dutch colonies, the curate who 
Should officiate at the marriage of a slave, would be fined 500 dollars, and 
be deprived of his curacy; and in the English and French colonies, a few 
years ago, the marriage ceremony was altogether unknown amongst the 
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slaves. Freedom cannot be deniedin the Spanish colonies to the slave 
who produces the sum stipulated by law, whether acquired by donation or 
by his own industry : and he may purchése his own. freedom, or that of 
his wife and children. In no part of the world, where slavery exists, is the 
manumission of slaves so frequent as in the Spanish dominions: the proof 
of this assertion is, that there are more free people of colour in Puerto Rico 
alone, than in the whole of the French and English islands put together; 
although, in the latter, there are more than twenty times the number of 
slaves contained in the former island. The Spanish legislation from the 
remotest period favoured the liberty of the slave ina most extraordin 
manner. ‘There is also a religious feeling amongst the Spaniards which 
does them infinite honour, and which induces many masters in their wills 
to manumit their slaves, as the reward of faithful serviccs. This is a cir- 
cumstance of frequent occurrence, and it acts as a powerful stimulus to 
good conduct on the part of the slaves. ‘The French colonial laws, again, 
throw every obstacle in the way to prevent the liberty of the slave. A 
French colonial law of the 10th June, 1705, says—*‘ All slaves, free negroes, 
their children and descendants, are in future incapable of receiving from a 
white person any donation while living, in articulo mortis, or otherwise, 
under. any denomination or pretext; and such donations or legacies are 
hereby declared null and void, and shall be applied to the use of the nearest 
hospital.” In the Spanish colonies a slave may receive a donation from a 
white person, or a free person of colour; and although the slave by law is 
considered as a minor, and consequently not capable of legally possesing 
property, except by toleration and custom, yet if the master receives thefdo- 
nation on the part ofthe slave, the amount is deducted out of his value, the 
day he is sold to another master, or has sufficient money to purchase his 
own freedom. : 

“No stronger proof can be adduced to shew the humane treatment of 
the Spaniards to their slaves, than a view of the revolution of South 
America. During the sanguinary struggle that took place in that unfor- 
tunate country, the revolutionary party often proclaimed liberty to the 
slaves, to induce them to take up arms against the royal government. 
Far from taking advantage of this offer, all of them, with very few ex- 
ceptions, remained on the estates, hiding themselves in the woods on the 
approach of the enemy; or they followed the fortune of their masters in 
emigration, or shared their dangers in the field. It is a fact equally true 
and worthy of remark, that the slaves belonging to a master who was a 
royalist invariably adhered to his principles, whilst, or the other hand, 
the slaves of the insurgents clung firmly to them through all the vicissi- 
tudes of revolutionary fortune. Again, when the whole slave population 
of the French part of the island of St. Domingo rose en masse, and 
destroyed every thing and every white person they could lay hands on, it 
is a most remarkable fact, and speaks more in favour of the treatment of 
the Spaniards to their slaves than volumes of argument, that the Spanish 
negroes, who were close to the revolted French negroes in the same 
island, remained perfectly tranquil. ‘They followed their usual occupa- 
tions; and it was not until the constitution of the year 1820 had been 
established in the Peninsula, that Spanish St. Domingo fell a prey to the 
republic of Hayti. But even then, when many white families emigrated, 
the slaves that could escape from the vigilance of the law, which pro- 
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hibited their emigration, followed their masters, preferring slavery and 
misery in a strange land to liberty and equality at home.”’—pp. 235—242. 


There is a great deal more given to show the superior and humane 
character of the Spanish slave code, their slaves’ comparative do- 
mestic comforts, and opportunities of obtaining emancipation: Still, 
with all the author’s admiration of Spain and her laws, as well as of 
her conduct, he is no advocate for slavery; and firmly maintains, 
that free labour is the most profitable, at the same time that it is 
the best preparation for the total extinction of slavery. 


“ The Spanish colonies, as I have already shown, form a striking con- 
trast with the colonies of other European powers in the West Indies, 
when we consider the great preponderance of the whites and free coloured 
population over the slaves in numerical force. But this contrast will be 
considerably heightened,—and it reflects further honour on the colonial 
regulations of Spain,——if we take a retrospect of the preparatory measures 
adopted to facilitate the final emancipation of the slaves, by the timely 
establishment and encouragement of free labour in her colonies. The 
progressive substitution of free for coercive labour forms, in my opinion, 
the best and safest preparation for the total and unqualified emancipation 
of the West India slaves. Unfortunately, in the colonies of England and 
France, the efficiency of free labour, or the possibility of its substitution 
for that of slaves, has never yet been fairly tried. The whole of the 
lands in the greater part of the West India islands, are in the hands of a 
few large proprietors; and from the circumstance of agricultural labour 
being exclusively performed by slaves, and slavery carrying on its face 
the indelible stigma of infamy and degradation, the whites and free 
people of colour, however miserably poor, could not be prevailed upon, 
from any consideration of interest or feeling of independence, to work as 
common labourers in the fields. Therefore the snug proprietor of a few 
well-cultivated acres of land, who toils with his family to procure a com- 
fortable living, is a specimen of rural industry and of domestic happiness 
not to be found in any of the colonies of France or England, in which 
the lower orders of the whites and free people of colour generally live in 
a wretched state of misery, vice, and prostitution.’’—pp. 257, 258. 


He next proceeds to prove, that white men equally as well as 
people of colour, born within the tropics, can work in the fields, 
and be more profitable servants than the natives of Africa. 


“ For about a shilling sterling of daily wages, a free labourer will 
work in the field from sun-rise to sun-set in Puerto Rico, and on a mo- 
derate calculation will perform more work during that time than two 
slaves. One of the principal advantages which results to the planter 
from free labour is, that he sinks no capital, as he must do if he purchases 
slaves; nor does he incur the loss of it in case his labourers should die, 
or sustain the expense of curing them during sickness, or of maintaining 
them in decrepitude or old age; without taking into account the moral 
infamy and degradation inseparable from forced labour, where the 
wretched slave is sold like a piece of merchandize, and whipped like a 
beast of burthen. 

“It must be evident to all who have observed and compared land cul- 
tivated by freemen and by slaves in the West Indies, that “- labour of 
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the former is double in quantity and better done than that of the latter. 
It is also obvious, that under free labour, where men are free agents, a 
country must be more prosperous than one in which a certain class of the 
inhabitants are forced to work without having any interest whatever in 
the soil. Individually, the freeman will perform more work and waste 
less than the slave; he will endeavour to employ usefully every hour of 
the day, because it is his interest to be industrious. The slave, on the 
other hand, works unwillingly ; he consumes and wastes as much as he 
can, and he loiters his hours away. In confirmation of this truth, it is 
only necessary to observe the progressive advance of agriculture in 
Puerto Rico since the period when the crown lands were divided—which 
may be considered as the commencement of free labour in that colony: 
In 1810, the value of produce exported, amounted only to 65,672 dollars; 
and in 1832, it exceeded three millions of dollars ; and in 1810, the island 
only produced 3,796 quintals of sugar; and in 1832, it produced 414,663 
quint: ls, 76lbs., of which 340,163 quintals, and 6lbs., were legally ex- 
ported.” —pp. 261—272. 

We have only selected these short passages out of a multitude, 
where facts and calculations are abundantly presented, and all 
tending to the same desirable conclusion, which makes us like the 
Colonel with all his partialities, and put confidence in his state- 
ments even when in opposition to our preconceived opinions and 
belief. Nor can any one but repose faith in his declarations and 
reasonings, when it is perceived that he has the strongest objections, 
and expresses the deepest abhorrence of the prison discipline of 
Spain and her colonies. He has considered the improvements 
made in this branch of policy in England and the United States of 
America, and avows that the prisons and galleys of the Peninsula 
and her dependencies, excite in him nothing but disgust whenever 
he thinks of them, for they exhibit ‘‘ one vast panorama of every 
species of vice, depravity, and misery that can degrade human 
nature.” 

Of the presidios or galleys to which offenders are by the Spanish 
laws sentenced for a term of from three to ten years, and under ag- 


gravated circumstances, to recommittal for life, he entertains the fol- 
lowing sentiments. 

“ Perhaps this is one of the most important subjects that ever occupied 
the attention of a government; for few other causes tend more powerfully 
to influence the prosperity or decay of national wealth and power. With 
a system of punishment, of which the inevitable effect is to foster and per- 
petuate, and constantly to augment a population of thieves and assassins, 
no system of finance can be carried into full operation—no government 
can be efficiently established in authority. Only let us suppose that five 
thousand persons are discharged yearly from a presidio: we have thus at 
least four thousand assassins, bathed to the very lips in vice, let loose on 
society ; and in the course of a century the progression in crime would 
exceed all calculation. By a reference to those countries where a well- 
regulated system of prison discipline has been established, and followed up 
with perseverance, it will be found that it has contributed more to banish 
crime, and promote industry, than all the penalties ever invented for the 
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same object. The uni‘orm experience, for a series of years, of the prisons 
of England and the United States, where sanguinary penal codes, after 
having been for ages in operation, have yielded in practice to the more ra- 
tional and humane substitution of hard labour, restricted diet, solitary con- 
finement, and judicious classification, furnishes unquestionable practical 
evidence that the energies of the law in the suppression of crime, are most 
potent and efficient when directed with a constant view to the moral fa- 
culties of our nature, and when imbued with that spirit which seeks to 
restore, in order that it may safely forgive. The great object of the insti- 
tution of civil government is to advance the prosperity and to in increase 
the happiness of its subjects. The agents of government, fromthe captain- 
general down to a turnkey of a prison, should be the fathers of the people ; 
and it may surely be ranked among the duties incident to this paternal 
care, not only that those who are guilty of crime should receive the pun- 
ishment due to their offences, but that no pains should be spared to remove 
the causes of offences, and to diminish, as far as possible, every source of 
temptation and corruption. ‘This is precisely what [ would bring under 
the view of government, by demonstrating the condition of the men con- 
demned to the presidios of Puerto Rico; a class whose increasing numbers 
and deplorable moral and physical situation loudly call for the effective 
moral co-operation of every individual interested in the welfare of his 
country ; for all are, I assert, collectively and individually interested in 
the question.” —p. 291. 


We must now leave off any further consideration of Colonel 
Flinter’s Puerto Rico, satisfied that he is an amiable man, en- 
dowed with warm feelings, strongly attached to a nation and govern- 
ment to which he has become closely allied, and above wilfully per- 
verting facts ; though we suspect that not unfrequently his friend- 
ship has considerably affected his clear perception of all the 
bearings of particular questions, where history should have pre- 
served him from mistake and error. 





Art. XII. 

].—The Landscape Annual for 1835.— The Tourtst in Spain— Granada. 
By Tuomas Roscoz. [Illustrated from Drawings by Davin Roserts. 
London: Jennings and Co. 1834. 

Il.— The Oriental Aunual for 1835, or Scenes in India. By the Rev. 
Hopart Caunter, B.D. London: Churton. 1834. 


Wuen the first Annuals appeared, every one felt that the title, the 
period of their publication, and the nature of their contents, on ac- 
count of the variety of hands engaged in them, were happy concep- 
tions, quite distinct from what might be their intrinsic merits. Like 
all striking and lucky ideas, they soon came to be hackneyed to a 
degree and extent to make even what is really good in some 
measure tasteless. So that when we hear of anything in the 
shape of a new Annual, the mind naturally sets down the specu- 
lator as such a.common-place man—as such a banking-clerk sort of 
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literateur, as operates considerably tothe disparagement of his taleuts.. 
This presumption no doubt is strengthened and enforced by the general 
style and merits of the literature to be found in these yearly visi- 
tors, of which, to say the best, prettiness is the characteristic: or 
sweetness, the sweetness of sugar, without those admixtures that 
communicate a finer and higher relish to the fare. Indeed, their 
figure, the binding, the embellishments, are exactly suited to their 
literature, and descriptive of their value. 

It is at the same time true, that our ablest and most popular 
writers contribute to this family of works; and out of the variety of 
departments to which these belong, it might be held impossible for 
them to be destitute of every species of excellence. But be it re- 
membered, that the embellishments are the primary object, and 
that the literature wedded to them, is necessarily of a confined and 
corresponding character. The limited field allowed each author 
admits not of surpassing efforts ; whilst in the mere circumstance 
of appointed topics, which of course are frequently presented to the 
contributors, there is a circumscribed and deteriorating influence. 
These are such apparent truths and facts that it is unnecessary to 
do more than name them. But what concerns us as guardians of 
the public taste, and historians of cotemporary literature, is to 
mark the influence which any one department has upon the sur- 
rounding fields, at the same time that we measure its own precise 
dimensions. And here we must declare that the Annuals have 
had directly and indirectly a tendency to lower the tone, and neu- 
tralize the originality of their writers, whilst they have diluted the 
taste of their readers. Independently of the reasons above assigned 
_ for the inferior contributions of celebrated authors, these works have 
opened a receptacle for every person, old and young, who could 
prettily wield a pen. The Annuals are, therefore, essentially 
boarding-school literature, to the exclusion, to a certain extent, of 
more worthy volumes. In the ordinary history of books, it is only 
those that are very good and far above mediocrity that live, or 
even obtain the binder’s, much less the painter’s and engraver’s 
embellishments. Writers of mediocrity generally are allowed to 
die without having done much harm, or wasted the time of many 
readers. ‘The Annuals, however, are uniformly possessed of many 
decorations, and are never destitute of some meritorious papers ; 
which circumstance, together with the varied character of their con- 
tents, arising from the variety of contributors, gives them a popu- 
larity that leads and keeps the taste of their multitudinous readers 
in an inferior school. Besides the Annuals, penny publications 
and cheap libraries have figured greatly within these few years. 
But the latter have for their object the wézle instead of the dulce ; 
—knowledge rather than entertainment is their field. ‘These two 
departments are affected very differently by handling. Knowledge, 
the more that it is spread and cultivated, uniformly grows : it ga- 
thers health and vigour by diffusion; the more plain that it 1s 
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made, the more is its beauty perceived. But sentiment sickens by 
fine spinning, and instead of acquiring fresh beauty, presents the 
yellow hue of dying nature. ‘The Annuals are devoted to this most 
delicate field ; and whilst at their very commencement they were 
exposed to all the evils named already by us, they have every year 
been necessarily liable to the accruing weaknesses of continued 
handling. Accordingly, we must say for 1835, though possessing 
all their family features, still they are more than ever weakly and 
consumptive. Even the pictorial embellishments are generally less 
striking, as if the artists were in some degree exhausted. And no 
wonder ; for the style that has become fashionable throughout the 
Annuals, is like what we should say become a generation of little 
men. ‘The two which follow are exceptions in plan and execution. 
We have witnessed, with pleasure, the encouragement which the 
author of the “ Landscape Annual” received from the public, in 
his entertaining tour through France and Italy. In the present 
volume, he conducts us through the romantic regions of Spain. In 
tracing these Annuals, Mr. Roscoe has done justice to his readers 
and to himself. We too frequently find works of this nature, writ- 
ten without animation or spirit. Mr. Roscoe appears not to have 
been satisfied with a plain, nerveless, insipid, geographical descrip- 
tion of the beautiful scenes which he delineates: he has launched 
forth into a nobler strain, and has suffered himself to be transported 
by the natural warmth and vigour which the nobleness of the theme 
inspired. He has dressed truth in the garb of fiction. But, al- 
though he has interwoven fiction in his development of the history 
and character of the Moors, he has opened an abundant source of au- 
thenticated information for those who condemn fiction as the flimsy 
production of a distempered imagination, and who seek at once 
to arrive at the pure fountain of truth. But in the estimation of 
general readers, our opinion is, that the fiction adopted by the au- 
thor will be thought calculated to relieve the dryness of history, 
and to render the whole doubly interesting. Annuals of this de- 
scription are, perhaps, among the most pleasant productions which 
appear before the public. In them we find sources of intelligence, 
both as regards historical accounts and local scenery. If we have 
never travelled from our own country, we become conversant with 
others ; we are made acquainted with the peculiar manners and 
customs of every nation; we peruse the historical annals of every 
people ; we see pourtrayed before us every mountainous and pice 
turesque spot which adorns the face of the globe; in fine, we have 
a general view of whatever is notable or magnificent, throughout 
every state and kingdom in the four quarters of the universe. A 
book which is the means of conveying thus a fund of knowledge, 
is useful as well as pleasant. In this light we view with approval 
the encouragement which those before us have hitherto met with 
from the public, and which doubtless will be continued. For in- 
stance, a descriptive tour through Granada, in the manner of 
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Mr. Roscoe, is highly worthy of public notice. We now proceed 
to’ present our readers with a general view of the entertaining 
contents of his volume. 

The scene opens in Granada, in the evening of “ that eventful 
day when the Moorish monarch beheld the Christian captives of 
the fallen Zaharah, led in triumph through the gates of-Granada.,” 
Aben Kassim, the ablest counsellor of the reigning monarch, who 
had ever been his companion in times of festivity and peril, is re- 
presented walking in the delightful gardens of the Alhambra, ab- 
sorbed in meditation. He enters the groves of cypress and myrtle, 
where the vast ediice of the Alhambra occasionally presents itself 
to view, through the sequestered shades visible by the light of the 
pale moon, which illumined its lofty minarets. In the midst of his 
reverie, he at length arrives at the magnificent area of the Alham- 
bra called the Court of Lions. He proceeds, till his attention is 
arrested by one of those inscriptions emblazoned on the halls and 
temples of the sons of Mahommed, “ teaching how kingdoms were 
to be won, and how, when conquered, they were to be maintained.” 
‘* A sigh escaped him, as he turned away from the admonitory 
wisdom of the past—that sole despised heritage of our sires; and 
he proceeded with more hurried step and clouded brow, to the pa- 
lace residence of the king.” 

Aben Kassim found the monarch, Muley Ibn Hassan, seated in 
one of the luxurious retreats of the Alhambra, with a sullen and 
dejected brow, which but ill contrasted with the placid beauty and 
magnificence of the place. 

Muley Ibn Hassan is described “ as being long past the meridian 
of life. His stately strong-knit frame had begun to bend and rock 
under the united force of time,enervating indulgence, and the stormy 
passions of the breast. Still, his countenance was more strongly 
ploughed by anxiety than age. His swarthy brow bore traces of 
the most violent tempests that can shake the human soul. Not 
deficient in the light of intelligence, the mental characteristics of 
his face were themselves but interpreters of the pride—the terrible 
self-will which ruled all the thoughts and avenues of his being.” 

Aben Kassim saluted his monarch, and proceeded to discuss 
with him the affairs of the falling kingdom of Granada. He remon- 
strates with the king, that though he had manifested the resoluteness 
and fearlessness of his noble spirit, in denying the tribute to the 
Christian king of Spain, he had not acted with the prudence and deli- 
beration which were required to cicatrize the disasters of the sinking 
state. He opens the eyes of the monarch to the secret machina- 
tions of Ferdinand, who had gained over to his interest the Moorish 
tribes of Zegris and Gomelez. But as the king had openly defied 
the envoy of Spain, the worthy minister strenuously exhorted him to 
persevere in his obstinacy and determination to deny the tribute 
which Ferdinand demanded. This colloquy is admirably supported 
by the reckless impetuosity of the monarch, and the more calm de- 
liberation of the statesman. 
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«©¢ Oh, Aben Kassim,’ replied Muley Ibn Hassan, kindling with 
noble rage, ‘and couldst thou have heard that vain presuming 
knight remind thee of thy vassal lot, and call aloud for tribute be- 
fore the assembled emirs and elders of the empire, seated amid thy 
symbols of sway, robed in thy royal koftan on thy imperial divan, 
a throne won for thee by the sword of judgment, wielded by the 
prophet? Had he sent to challenge us to open tournay, at the 
tilt of reeds, or to place the destiny of the empire on lance with 
lance, more pleasing to me had been the sight of that malapert 
envoy in our lists. But his idle, vaunting embassy, told in so 
lofty a tune, made me tremble with rage to smite him, spite of 
his sacred badge, even where he stood. And, methinks, he ought 
to thank thee that he does not now look down from our bat- 
tlements, in place of bearing our sharp-edged missive to the wily 
monarchs of Arragon and Castile. By Allah! it will rouse their 
chill, stagnant blood, when they hear that all Granada’s kings, 
who once gave tribute-money to Castile, are dead and gone— 
that our royal mint coins nothing now but blades of swords and 
heads of javelins. Yet it irks me that we let him wag his pert and 
impious tongue, when the flash of many a weapon told him that 
justice was near at hand, ready to sprinkle the mouths of our lion- 
founts with his impetuous blood.’ ” 

The king and his minister part in mutual resolves to conquer by 
the shrine of their Prophet, or perish in defence of their country and 
religion. 

“Then Allah speed us!” are the words of Aben Kassim; “let us 
join the grand divan ; and next, oh king, summon we to the sa- 
cred mosque our imauns and elders,—yea, the hajees, every pious 
follower of their revered priests, even our faquirs and santous, to 
offer up their prayers for Granada. Thence let them proclaim 
through her cities, from end to end, the greatest of our holy wars ; 
thence unfurl our prophet’s sacred banner, and hurl back the in- 
fidel from the soil of our beloved country.” 

The author next entertains us with a lively and beautiful de- 
scription of the city of Granada. We shall give this description in 
the words of Mr. Roscoe. 

“In the dewy twilight of morning, breathing the soft spirit of 
its southern sea, mingled with the pure breezy freshness of its 
snowy sienna ; in the radiance of the noon-day sun, in the solemn 
shades of evening, Granada burst upon his (the Moslem’s) sight 
with a splendour unknown to any other city in the world. Loved 
with a species of idolatry, without parallel, perhaps, except in the 
glory of the Syrian Damascus, or the marble Tadmor in the palmy 
days of its famed queen, far around her swelled the mountains 
which appear to have been raised by nature for her lordly barrier, 
their snow-bound crests emulating in whiteness the crystal of the 
moon-beams—their deep, dark woods bending in bold contrast to 
the glistening clothing of the summits, and the not less exquisite 
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splendour of the golden roofs of 
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alaces and mosques that shone on 


plains below. Wide spreading along the sunny sides of the 
delicious site of this queen of cities, the murmur of its golden river 
the bloom of gardens and orchards, vied with the luxury of ey 
eastern Eden. Immediately on the skirts of those pleasure-grounds 
which appeared only lavishly adorned to skreen, in their sylvan re- 
éesses, the most lovely of women from the too ardent rays of the 
sun, extended yellow corn-fields and purple vineyards far as the eye 
could reach, over fertile lands, richly peopled with busy hamlets, 
strong thriving towns, with innumerable castles and fortresses in 
the distance. 

“In the midst of this spacious glowing scene of fertility, en- 
riched with all the gems of art, lay Granada like some proud beauty, 
calm and stately, seated secure in her own spangled halls. From 
the two hills which she crowned with her numerous sumptuous 
edifices, the Darro and the Xenil were seen mingling their limpid 
waters, in which the peasant not unfrequently gathered the purest 
grains of gold and silver. The most conspicuous objects in the di- 
rection of the Darro, flowing through the valley of the two hills and 
dividing the city, were the palace of the Alhambra and the Ver- 
milion Towers—the former venerable in the eyes of the Moor, as 
the grand citadel of his country’s glory; the latter, as one of those 
monuments which seem to defy the calculations of time, still glowing 
midst the surrounding ruins of a fallen empire. To the northward 
of the river, rose the stern, rude-looking towers of the Albaycin and 
of Alcazaba ; while the broad intervening plain was covered with 
the light, airy, and variously adorned dwellings of the wealthy po- 

ulation.” 

Granada is supposed to have been founded by a colony of Pheni- 
cians ; from them it came into the possession of the Romans; from 
the Romans it descended to the Goths. “ But it was reserved for 
the Saracens to invest it with all the strength and magnificence 
which it was naturally so well fitted to receive.” In the be- 
ginning of the eighth century, it gradually arose to a city of 
wealth and population under the victorious Omniades. To- 
wards the end of the thirteenth century Muley Mohammed 
Abdallah first conceived the idea of erecting the Alhambra, 
which was so magnificently completed by his successors. 

The expense of the erection of the stupendous palace of the Al- 
hambra was defrayed by money levied on the Jews and Christians. 
Subsequent to this period the history of Granada contains little 
else than the records of bloodshed, tyranny, and civil discord. In 
1340, Alphonso, availing himself of the factious divisions existing in 
Granada, obtained the ascendency over the Moors. From this 
time Granada became involved in those fatal wars with the kings of 
Castile, which teyminated in the destruction of the city, and the 
expulsion of the Moors from Europe. In 1453, Ismael, having 
effected all that valour and prudence could achieve, was finally com- 
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pelled to purchase peace at the expense of an annual tribute of 600; 
Christian captives or as many Moors, when the Christians were ex- 
hausted, besides the fine of 12,000 ducats. 

But Muley Ibn Hassan, as we have shown in the commencement 
of our narrative, scorning to be beholden for his regal rights to the 
powers of Spain, threw off his allegiance and refused the tribute 
granted by his predecessor. 

This refusal renewed the quarrel between Spain and Granada, 
and was finally the cause that the proud city of Granada succumbed 
to the overwhelming force of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The next scene which the author introduces lies in the palace of 
the Generalife or the Mansion of Pleasure. The personages repre- 
sented are Ibn Hammed, a magnanimous prince of the renowned 
house of the Abencerages, and the soft and gentle Zelinda, his be- 
trothed. Few spots could be better adapted for a love-scene than 
the one chosen by our author. ‘It was one of those rich deep 
glowing evenings of an Andalusian summer, when nature in all her 
luxuriant splendour fills earth, and air, and sky, with a radiant 
beauty unknown to other lands. Every object seemed imbued with 
a glory, an elasticity of existence, irresistibly inspiring, and en- 
chanting to the eye. Each flower, and shrub, and tree, shone with 
their own peculiarly ripe aml dazzling hues. The myrtle, the 
citron, the camellia, and the rose, over-arched by stately palm and 
cypress, and fed from the pure sparkling waters and breezy incense 
of the hills, shed an ineffable sweetness through the clear, mild 
heaven, reflecting its deep purple light upon tower and stream; 
while the nightingale from -her favourite tree filled the garden- 
bowers with a thrill of passionate delight, in perfect unison with the 
hour and scene.” In this delightful spot, while Ibn Hammed is en- 
deavouring to dispel the apprehensions of Zelinda, in the ensuing 
wars, and while, trembling with rage, he denounces vengeance 
against his rival Aba Abdallah, better known by the name of 
Boabdil, and surnamed El Zagoybi the Unhappy, the prince of the 
reigning monarch, “ wild sounds came, borne upon the night- 
winds, of mingled fury and lamentation. Gathering fresh strength 
as they rose into general tumult, which fell portentously upon the © 
ear, he clasped the weeping beauty in his arms, and bearing her to 
the nearest saloon, consigned her to the care of her maidens, and 
rushed eagerly to learn the source of so fierce an outcry at the dead 
hour of night. As he hurried down the shady avenues of the 
Alhambra, he saw approaching a vast concourse of people directing 
their rage against the palace of Muley Hassan, and filling the air 
with deep universal lament.” ‘‘ Alhama! woe is me, Alhama ; 
accursed be Muley Hassan! How long shall he betray the faithful 
into the hands of the Christian spoiler. Alhama is no more !’’ were 
the wild cries of the insurgents. The nobles proceeded to the palace, 
and were calling on Muley to pay the tribute to the Castilian mo- 
narch, or surrender the crown, when the noble Abencerage made 
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his appearance. The insurrection was finally pacified by the elo. 
quence of Aben Kassim. 

When Alhama had yielded to the power of the victorious Spa. 
niards, the first efforts of Muley were directed to dispossess 
Ferdinand of his newly acquired strong-hold in the territory of 
Granada. It was the misfortune of the Moors, at this eventful 
period, that, while their country was threatened by a foreign enemy 
without, the state itself should be harassed by internal factions and 
dissensions. At the period when the children of Mohammed should 
have been united in the common cause of their beloved country, Gra- 
nada represented the mournful and desolate picture of a nation 
torn asunder by the worse species of party-spirit. 

While Muley was pressing the siege of Alhama with unremitting 
vigour, his son Abn Abdallah and the Sultana Aixa were plotting to 
deprive him of his crown. Alhama was on the point of surrenderin 
to the Moors, when the monarch was informed of the treacherous 
proceedings of his wife and son. Abn Abdallah and his accomplice 
were apprehended and confined for a short time in the Tower of 
Couards. But they speedily effected their escape—and from this 
attempt of the ambitious Abn Abdallah must be dated those dread- 
ful wars between two competitors for the crown, which deluged Gra- 
nada in the richest blood of her heroes. Abn Abdallah had ingra- 
tiated himself with the lower classes of the people, who acknowledged 
him as king; Muley was supported in his rightful claim by the 
nobility ; and hence arose those dreadful contentions which were the 
principal cause of the destruction of the kindom. The usurper, how- 
ever, increased in his popularity, and acquired more extensive sway 
by inviting Ferdinand to his assistence. This suited the policy of 
Ferdinand, who, whilst he aided one party, he was directing his own 
views to the destruction of the Moors. But though the late un- 
fortunate monarch was finally rendered unable to offer further op- 
position to his ambitious son, Abn Abdallah was not destined to enjoy 
his crown in peace. He met another formidable rival in the brother 
to the late king, El Zagal, who now aspired to the royal honours, 
which had been unjustly usurped by his nephew. It is impossible 
for us to detail the numerous and various engagements of the rival 
kings, or the inroads which the Spanish invaders continued to 
make into the country of the Mocrs during these violent commo- 
tions. The reversion of fortune which attended either party is 
generally known to our readers. ‘The result of these civil distur- 
bances was, the success which finally attended the victorious arms 
of Spain. “Thus closed,” we may say with our author, “ in the two- 
fold darkness of a religious and political doom, the eventful career 
of this high spirited and remarkable people. Distinguished above 
all of eastern or even European descent by their religions, their 
brilliant valour, their unrivalled ingenuity, and their renown in arts 
and learning,—the influence they exercised on the mind of Europe, 
roused her from her torpor and barbarism of ages, to an energy, 4 
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spirit and glory of enterprise which we attribute too little to its 
primary source. But the poet still bewails their fall, because in the 
days of their prosperity they were great and heroic; the philosopher 
contemplates it as the result of necessary causes; the Christian; 
better and more truly, as one of the acts in the mighty scheme of a 
divine, mysterious Providence.” We must now advert to the more 
romantic part of Mr. Roscoe’s History of Granada. We have pre- 
viously shown that Abn Abdallah entertained a passionate regard 
for Zelinda, and, also, that Ali Atar the father of Zelinda had be- 
trothed her to Ibn Hammed of the renowned house of the Aben- 
cerages. Abn Abdallah finding it impossible to obtain her consent 
by placing before her the alluring temptations of the splendour of a 
sultana’s diadem, hadrecourse to more wily and intrigruing measures. 
This wicked prince, having convoked a general assembly of the 
chiefs and elders in the Gate of Justice, solemnly consented to the 
proposed union of Zelinda and [bn Hammed, on condition that the 
celebrated Abencerage should first redeem his pledge, by his ex- 
ploits against the infidels of Arragon and Castile. Ibn Hammed 
consented to obey, or to forfeit honour and love! After having sig- 
nalized himself in every field where the glory of his country was dis- 
puted, fortune seemed to have deserted his cause on the plains of 
Lucena. Borne on the shields of his friends from that memorable 
encounter, he had the horror of at once beholding the glory of his 
country eclipsed, and the desolation of his fondest hopes. When 
opening his eyes to returning consciousness, he saw the form of her 
he loved bending over him in the agony of her sorrow, the full ex- 
tent of his misfortunes rushed darkly across his spirit. The dreaded 
penalty of his rash vow pierced, with the sharpness of the barbed 
shaft, to his inmost heart. He had lost; and in the impulse of 
his despair would have torn the bandages from his wounds, alike 
inacessible to the consolations of his friends, and the sad appeal and 
prayers of his beloved. In the civil broils which shook the ill fated 
empire of Granada, after the resignation of Muley, he had espoused 
the cause of El Zagal, and now lay in the hands of his merciless and 
hated enemy the usurping princeAbn Abdallah. The prince seemed 
to have attained the summit of his desires. He appears before the 
constant Zelinda, and demands her consent to their union, and on 
her refusing, vows by Allah that she shall behold her long loved 
Abencerage die before her. 

“<QhGod! then he must die!’ she exclaimed.” ‘ Would [had the 
soul of Hammed, or Heaven’s lightning to strike thee dead! Ah go 
not yet—only give me time.’ 

‘¢<¢Not a moment! insisted the relentless monarch,’ as he drew her 
towards a balcony which looked upon one of the courts of the tower 
of the seven vaults. ‘See where the sword of judgment hangs sus- 
pended by thy hand over the head of yon noble chief; and thou 
shall behold it fall!’ : ré ; 

‘‘Then for the first time, she yielded to the terrors of her soul; 
speechless, breathless, and as if dreading that the next moment 
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might come too late, she placed her hand within that of Abn Abdaj. 
lah, her eyes still bent on that appalling sight, with a fascination of 
horror too intense for outward sign or expression. She resigned 
herself, like a statue of living woe, into the arms of the prince, and 
consented to become the bride of Abdallah the sultan of Granada,” 

From the specimens we have selected from Mr. Roscoe’s roman. 
tic history of Granada, the reader may form an accurate judgment 
of the novelty of his plan, and the ability of itsexecution. We havenot 
conducted our readers to the last scenes of the lovely Zelinda, and 
the valiant Ibn Hammed, but we have endeavoured to give our 
readers an idea of a work which contains history and romance so 
pleasingly and admirably combined. 

The Oriental Annual for 1835 appears to comprise every thing 
that could render it entertaining and useful. It contains history 
interspersed with the most interesting anecdotes. It gives a faith. 
ful view of the manners and customs of the countries it describes. 
In short, it includes a great deal worthy of observation in the 
Indian scenes which it represents. 

The patronage afforded by the public to the proprietors of the 
Oriental Annual on a former occasion, has again induced them to 
leave nothing undone, which could render the present volume still 
more deserving of encouragement. We are given to understand 
that this valuable Annual will be continued in yearly volumes, every 
three forming a distinct series. ‘Thus, the first series will contain 
descriptions of the three English Presidencies, Madras, Calcutta, 
and Bombay: the volume describing Madras has already appeared 
before the public, the present describes Calcutta, and the third 
volume, which will complete the first series, will describe Bombay. 

In our review of this work we shall not confine ourselves to follow 
the author in his tour, but we shall select what appears to be illus- 
trative of the scenery of the country, its curiosities, and the charac- 
teristic manners of the natives; which, we think, will contribute 
more to the interest and gratification of our readers. 

Upon quitting Hurdwar our author directed his route towards 
the mountains. The first object which appears to have caught the 
attention of our traveller after again renewing his journey, was a re- 
markable banyan tree, near the banks of the Ganges. ‘The tree 
was of an unusual dimension. The stem was excavated so as to 
form a spacious chamber, which was converted into a temple, dedi- 
cated to the Hindoo Godhead. This singular temple is visited by 
a number of pilgrims, who are supposed to acquire a mystical purl- 
fication by entering on one side and passing out on the other. On 
entering the mountains by the Coaduwar ghaut our author and tra- 
velling companions received the disheartening information that the 
snow had begun to fall. ‘‘ As we advanced, the sky appeared to 
be tinged with a deep dingy red, and upon suddenly emerging from 
a@ narrow glen, to our astonishment the distant mountains seemed 
to be ina blaze. The fire swept up their sides to the extent of 
several miles, undulating like the agitated waves of the ocean, when 
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reddened by the slanting beams of the setting sun. It was like an 
ignited sea, exhibiting an effect at once new and fearful.” This 
striking phenomenon is not by any means uncommon, and is ac- 
counted for by the larger bamboos, as they are swayed by the wind, 
emitting fire from their hard glossy stems, through the violence of 
their friction, and thus spreading destradthins through the mountain 
forest. 

The following is the author’s description of the sillenies or por- 
ters. “ It is wonderful to see with what agility the sillenies scale 
the steep acclivities, where there often appears scarcely footing for 
a goat, with loads which would distress any person of ordinary 
strength, even upon level ground: they carry with them bamboos 
crossed at the top by a short transverse stick, in the form of the 
ancient Greek T, upon which they rest their loads when fatigued. 
They are generally small men, but their limbs are large, and the 
muscles strongly developed, from the severe exercise to which their 
laborious employment subjects them. Their legs are frequently 
disfigured by varicose veins, which dilate to the size of a man’s 
little finger, appearing like cords twisted round their limbs, and 
causing in the spectator a somewhat painful feeling of apprehension, 
lest they should suddenly burst—a consequence that could not fail 
to be fatal.” 

As our travellers proceeded, the road began to be difficult and 
perilous. “ The waters of the Coah Vullah dashed beneath our 
path over their narrow rocky bed, foaming and hissing on their way 
to the parent stream, of which they formed one of the numerous ac- 
cessories. ‘The channel is occasionally almost choked with huge 
masses of rock, which fall from the beetling precipices above, and 
so interrupt the course of the stream, that it boils and lashes over 
them with an uproar truly appalling, especially when the traveller 
casts his anxious eye upon it while crossing one of those frail bridges, 
over which he is so frequently obliged to pass in a journey through 
these mountains.” . 

On the road to Serinagur, after descending the bleak sides of a 
mountain bared of vegetation by one of those conflagrations al- 
ready noticed, they came to a valley overhung by the peaks of 
mountains, which seemed to support the firmament—the scene is 
thus described. ‘ Here, on the bare and scarped sides of the pre- 
cipice above, pine-trees blasted or riven by the lightning, rattled 
their seared trunks in the wind, which, moaning through them 
in low hollow gusts, seemed to a saddened spirit like the wail- 
ing of the dead. Looking at the sky from this dismal valley, as if 
from the interior of a huge funnel, the stars were visible as shining 
through a pall. The heavens appeared to be one uniform tint of 
the deepest purple, whilst the brilliancy with which the stars emitted 
their vivid fires, altogether baffles description; they shone intensely 
bright, and although it at least wanted two hours of sunset, night 
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seemed already to have established its supremacy. Nothing could 
exceed the splendour of the scene.” 

A violent thunder storm, which overtook the travellers on the 
third day after their departure from Coaduwarghaut, is thus magni- 
ficently described :— 

“On the morning of this day we had observed that the motion 
of the clouds gradually increased, the fleecy masses occasional] 
meeting, and variously blending with the sun-beams, from which 
they reflected a great variety of beautiful tints, thus imparting an 
agreeable colouring to the surrounding landscape. The sky was 
bright above us, though the atmosphere was sultry and oppressive. 
The rays at length spread over the hills, skimming rapidly along 
their precipitous sides, and occasionally rolling in undulating vo- 
lumes, deepening as it expanded upon their bare or shaggy tops, 
and assuming forms the most singular and fantastic. In the course 
of a few minutes after we had observed the hurried gathering of the 
clouds, without any further indication, the sky became suddenly 
overcast, involving us in a gloom so intense as to render every ob- 
ject within a few yards of us perfectly indistinct. The rain quickly 
poured down upon us in a deluge. The lightning streamed from 
the clouds as from a mighty reservoir, wrapping the whole moun- 
tain in flames, and literally, in the words of scripture ‘ ran along the 
ground.’ The flashes were so quick in succession, that there was 
only the pause of a few seconds between them, while the peals of 
thunder which followed, were almost deafening. The loud and 
successive peals were multiplied to such a degree by the surround- 
ing echoes, that there was one continued and tremendous crash of 
several minutes, and at the first pause, the silence was so intense 
as to be positively painful. The thunder was repeated from rock to 
rock, rolling along the valleys as if subverting the very bases of the 
hills, and finally pushing its portentous roar in those interminable 
glens, where the eye cannot penetrate, and even the contemplation 
of which, causes the brain to whirl.” 

At Serinagur Mr. Hobart Caunter had an opportunity of visiting 
the Rajah’s stable, where there was an animal of the bovine species, 
called the Yak. ‘This animal is five feet high, and bears some re- 
semblance to an English bull. Fine glossy hair hangs from its 
flanks down to the hocks. Its food is chiefly milk. Its legs are 
short, its eyes large, and its forehead protrudes considerably ; the 
nostrils are small but open, the neck is short and arched, between 
the shoulders there is a high hump covered with short curly hair. 
The hides are commonly converted into an outer garment for the 
herdsmen, the long hair is manufactured into a sort of tent cloth, 
and the yak’s tail is indispensablein the costume of an eastern court. 

Speaking of the Hill-Men or the Himalaya Mountaineers, Mr. 
Hobart Caunter gives a very entertaining account of this singular 
race of men. They are generally small of stature. Accustomed to 
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labour from their infancy, they are able to endure any severity of 
climate. A hillman will sometimes carry a burden from ninety to 
a hundred pounds to a distance of eighteen miles over the most 
ragged paths. In appearance they are cowardly and degraded, but 
in many respect they are an extraordinary race. Their diet is 
extremely temperate. Their houses are generally convenient, and 
sufficiently clean: they are two stories high, the rooms are floored 
with planks of pine, and the windows are merely apertures in the 
wall. The fireplace is in the centre of the room, consisting of a 
stone hearth. The family sleep together on one bed, which is merely 
a layer of soft grass spread in a corner of the room. 

From Serinagur our travellers proceeded to Nujibabad and thence 
to Kerutpoor. Through Chandpore and Sumbul they arrived at 
the modern city of Delhi, the seat of the Mahommedan empire in 
Hindostan. ‘his city was built by Shah Jehan in the seventeenth 
century. It is seven miles in circumference, and is situated on the 
Jumma. The once magnificent city is covered with splendid ruins. 
The gardens of Shobinar are now so completely in ruins, that hardly 
a vestige of their former magnificence remains. .The plain is crowd- 
ed with piles of fallen mosques, mausoleums, pallaces, colleges, 
seraglios, and appears to be the gloomy sepulchre of ruined great- 
ness. During his stay at Delhi, Mr. Hobart Caunter chanced to 
meet a Gossein standing with his back against a broken pillar. 
The Gossein had a thick iron rod passed through his cheeks rivetted 
at each end, fromwhich a circular piece of iron depended, inclosing 
his chin. The iron rod did not affect his articulation, but Mr. 
Hobart Caunter having invited him into his tent, he became very 
communicative and entered into conversation upon the strange 
events of his life. He was a man rather advanced in years, and had 
never sat down for thirteen years. This penance he had voluntarily 
imposed on himself. He had made a vow to remain erect for the 
space of fifteen years. Besides this infliction, he had so bent the 
fingers of his left hand as to form an angle with the back of his 
hand: moreover he had been suspended from the branch of a tree, 
for a whole year, by a cord with a strong bamboo crossing the end, 
upon which he sat while a strap confined him to the rope and thus 
prevented his falling. , 

«Whilst we remained at Delhi, I could not help contrasting the 
wretched condition of the reigning emperor.with that of its former 
sovereigns, who established the Mogul dominion upon the ruins of 
the Afghan or Patan dynasty and erected the standard of the cres- 
cent in almost every district of Hindostan. The late emperor Shah 
Allum the second exhibited in his establishment the sad decline 
into which the Mahomedan sovereignety had fallen. , 

‘Tn 1788, Gholaum Kaudir, a Rohilla chief, having obtained the 
confidence of the weak, but virtuous, Shah Allum, made a sudden 
attack upon the city of Delhi. He made himself master of the 
town, and imprisoned the monarch. Shah Allum was subjected to 
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the most atrocious indignities, and finally had his eyes torn out by 
this brutal monster. ‘The Rohilla chief was in turn captured by 
Kahadajee Scindia, who marched with his army to the rescue of 
the fallen monarch of Delhi. After undergoing the most excruciat- 
ing torments, Gholaum Kaudir was confined in an iron cage, sus- 
pended from a beam, in the front of the army. His. nose, ears, 
hands, and feet were cut off, his eyes forced out of their sockets, 
and in this state he was ordered to be conducted on a lean camel 
unto the presence of Shah Allum. This punishment he bore with 
undaunted heroism, and expired on his way to Shah Allum, from 
extreme thirst. It had previously been ordered by his inexorable 
judge, that nothing should be given to him either to eat or drink ; 
his death must, therefore, have been one of intense agony.” 

The following is the description of the seraglio of an Eastern 
emperor.—‘‘ In the seraglio are educated the Mogul princes, and 
the principal youth among the nobles, destined for posts of responsi- 
bility in the empire. It is generally separated from the palace, but 
so nearly contiguous as to be ready of access. None are admitted 
within its apartments but the emperor and those immediately at- 
tached to its several offices, the duties of which are performed by 
women. It is generally inclosed by lofty walls, and surrounded: by 
spacious gardens, laid out with all the splendour of eastern mag- 
nificence, where every luxury is obtained which the appetite may 
demand, or money can procure. Those inmates who form the ma- 
trimonial confederacy of the Mogul potentate are among the most 
beautiful girls which the empire can furnish. These lovely captives 
are never permitted to appear abroad, except when the emperor 
travels, and then they are conveyed in litters closed by curtains, or 
in boats with small cabins, admitting the light and air only through 
narrow Venetian blinds. 

*‘ The apartments of the seraglio are splendid, always, however, 
of course, in proportion to the wealth of the prince; and the favou- 
rite object of his affection exhibits the dignity, and enjoys the 
privileges of a queen, though a queen in captivity. While her 
beauty lasts, she is frequently regarded with a feeling amounting to 
idolatry; but when that beauty passes away, the warmth of love 
subsides. The favourite, however, while she continues her ascend- 
ancy over the heart of her lord, is treated with sovereign respect 
throughout the harem. She smokes her golden-tubed hooka, the 
mouth-piece studded with gems, and enjoys the fresh morning 
breeze under a verandah that overlooks the gardens of the palace, 
attended by her damsels, only second to herself in attractions of 
person, and splendour of attire. Here she reclines in oblivious re- 
pose, upon a rich embroidered carpet from the most celebrated looms 
of Persia. ‘Through an atmosphere of the richest incense, she 
breathes;the choicest perfumes of Arabia, and has every thing round 
her that can administer to sensual delight; yet still she is generally 
an ‘unhappy being. She dwells in the midst of splendid misery and 
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ungratifying profusion, while all within her is desolation and hope- 
lessness. Her sympathies are either warped or stifled; her heart 
is blighted, and her mind degraded.” 

The author gives a very curious account of the celebrated Noor 
Jehan, the favourite empress of Jehangire. She was the daughter 
of Chaja Aiass, a native of Western Tartary. Chaja Aiass was 
descended of an ancient and noble race, but, owing to the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, he was, previous to the birth of his daughter, in 
the extremity of distress. Hoping to repair the loss of his fortune, 
he quitted his country for Hindostan. Having become enamoured 
of a young woman, he married. His family were so indignant at 
the unequal match, that they discarded him. Chaja Aiass highly 
incensed, mounted his wife on an old horse, and walking by her 
side, proceeded to the capital of the renowned Akbad. They had 
not taken nourishment for three days, when, in addition to his mi- 
sery, his wife was seized with the pains of labour. ‘“ Assisted only 
by her wretched husband, she gave birth to a daughter. They were 
in the midst of a vast desert, where the foot of man but seldom 
penetrated, and had no other prospect but of perishing with hunger 
or by wild beasts. Chaja Aiass having placed his wife upon the 
horse, as soon as he could do so with safety, found himself unable to 
follow with the infant. ‘The mother was too weak to carry it, and 
there was but one alternative. The struggle of nature was a severe 
one; there was, however, no choice left between death and parental 
subjugations. 

“Tt was agreed by the half-distracted parents, that the new-born 
pledge of their affection must be abandoned. They covered it with 
leaves, and left it in the path, to the mercy of that God who can 
protect the babe in the desert, as well as the sovereign on his 
throne. ‘The miserable pair pursued their journey in silence, and 
in agony. After a short progress, the invincible yearnings of na- 
ture prevalied over the torments of hunger aud thirst, and the be- 
reaved mother called distractedly for her child. The husband re- 
traced his steps, but was paralyzed with horror, on arriving at 
the spot where he had left his infant, to see a large black snake 
wreathed round it. In the paroxysm of desperation, he rushed 
forward, when the monster, gradually uncoiling itself, retired into 
the hollow of a tree. He snatched up the child, and bore it in 
ectasy to the anxious mother. It had received no hurt, and whilst 
by their caresses they were expressing their exultation at its singu- 
lar escape, some travellers overtook them, who supplied them with 
food, and enabled them to resume their journey. ‘They advanced 
by easy stages till they reached Lahore.” » to 

In this town Chaja Aiass attracted the notice of the reigning 
emperor, and in process of time was created treasurer of the 
empire. In the meantime his daughter grew up, excelling all the 
loveliest women of the east,.and surpassing all in vivacity of wit 
and vigour of understanding. The emperor’s son Selim became 
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enamoured of her, and demanded her in marriage, but she had been 
long betrothed to a noble Turkoman, Shere Afkun, to whom she 
was finally married. On Selim’s ascending the throne under the 
name of Jehangire, he became the bitter foe of his successful rival. 
Shere Afkun’s life was aimed at in every direction; and after im- 
mortalizing his name by bravely resisting the repeated treacheries 
of Selim, Shere Afkun at length fell beneath the sword of a mer- 
cenary assassin. Noor Jehan on the death of her husband was 
immediately transported to Delhi, but the emperor, either from 
policy or remorse, refused to see her. While she thus lived unre- 
garded in the emperor’s seraglio, she employed her time in workin 
tapestry and all kinds of embroidery, and in painting silks with the 
richest devices. In a short time the exquisite productions of her 
taste became the talk of the capital. ‘The accomplishments of this 
singular woman were soon carried to the ears of the emperor, and he 
resolved to see her. At the sight of her unrivalled beauty, in the 
words of our author, ‘‘he was dazzled by the perfection of her form, 
the dignity of her mien, and the transcendent loveliness of her 
features. Advancing to where she stood in the plenitude of her 
beauty, he took her hand, declared his resolution to make her his 
empress, and immediately a proclamation wasissued for the celebra- 
tion of the royal nuptials with the lovely relict of the late Shere 
Afkun. 

“* One of the most striking objects in the modern city of Delhi, 
though by no means one of the most magnificent, is the tomb of 
Tufter Jung, a Mahommedan chieftain of some repute, who died 
about the middle of last century. This structure is ranked among 
the best architectural works of New Delhi. It is surrounded by a 
large garden, inclosed by a high wall, above which the dome and 
minor cupolas of the edifice appear with great effect, when beheld 
from the plain without. The body of the building is composed by 
light red stone tasselated with white marble, beautifully contrasting 
its pure light surface with the dull red of the mass which forms the 
monument. ‘The dome is entirely of white marble rising majesti- 
cally over the body of the edifice, and relieved against a clear blue 
sky, which seems to be its native element, as if it were the aerial 
abode of some guardian angel watching the slumbers of the dead, 
reduced to its primitive dust in a capacious sarcophagus below.” __ 

We must here reluctantly pass over in silence, the Rajpootni 
Bride and the Tea Dealer, two very interesting anecdotes, with 
which our author so pleasingly enlivens the descriptive details of 
his work, and continue to follow him in his journey through Juan- 
poor to the splendid City of Benares. On his way to Juanpoor, 


our author notices a degraded race of men, who are designated by 
the name of Pariahs. They are despised by every order of Hindoos, 
as beings not only despicable in this world, but aliens from the bea- 
titudes of another. They are not allowed to associate with men of 
any other caste but their own; they are shunned and degraded 
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below the vilest of the brute creation. If even the shadow of a 
Pariah overcasts a person of superior rank, he is deemed polluted. 
If the article on which the shadow of a Pariah falls, be food, it is 
thrown away : if any thing of a frangible nature, it is destroyed ; and 
if a thing of value, it is only to be recovered from its contamination 
by the most rigorous purifications. 

At length our author, after passing through Rhotas Gur, “ one of 
the most romantic spots on the south of the Himalayan mountains,” 
the Eckpouah, Gyah Patua, and Gour, arrived at Calcutta, called 
the City of Palaces. The modern town extends about six miles on 
the eastern bank of the Hoogley, and abounds in handsome and ele- 
gant buildings. Among the most striking edifices are the Govern- 
ment-house and the Custom-house. At Cheringhee, the fashionable 
part of the town, there is a line of magnificent houses, the residences 
of Europeans. The population of Calcutta amounts to about six 
hundred thousand souls. 

We are unable to add more about Mr. Hobart Caunter’s valuable 
Oriental Annual; but it is one of the most useful books which 
could be put into the hands of a person wishing to obtain acquaint- 


ance with India. It is really a fertile source, full of information 
and amusement. 
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NOTICES. 


Art. XII.—A Dissertation on the 
Reasonableness of Christianity. 
By the Rev. Joun Witson, A.M. 
Minister of Irvine. Edinburgh: 
Oliver & Boyd. 1834. pp. 198. 

Mr Locxg, in his Treatise on this 
subject, merely defended the out- 
works of our religion, without a 
consideration of its peculiarities, 
which did not fall within his design. 
In this little volume, the author, 
with remarkable simplicity, clear- 
ness, and cogency, supplies the de- 
fect, and unfolds these essential 
doctrines, as being in perfect con- 
sistence with the great and funda- 
mental principles which every so- 
ber, thinking man recognises in 
ordinary life, and judging of the or- 
dinary administration of the world. 
His mode, indeed, of elucidating 
the salutary truth, that the moral 
providence and spiritual govern- 
ment of God constitute one con- 
summate whole, will be highly con- 
solatory to every sincere believer, 
as well as every honest inquirer, 
who stumbles at certain points of 
the Christian faith, from not seeing 
them in their proper light and po- 
sition. 

The author’s argument is not 
with the man who denies the truth 
of the Gospel, so much as with him 
who supposes that notions are in- 
termixed with it which are at va- 
riance with the deductions of reason, 
or above its cognizance. And after 
a careful perusal of his volume, we 
feel, that though no doubts troubled 
us of late on the point, yet a won- 
derful accession of strength has 
been given to our persuasion, by 
the manner in which it is handled 
by Mr. Wilson. We feel that in 


following out a mode of reasoning 
adopted by Bishop Butler, in his 


admirable “ Analogy,” he most for- 
cibly shows, that “the provision 
made in Christianity for the bene- 
fit of man is,in general, to be viewed 
in the light of an unique develop- 
ment of principles acknowledged 
in the ordinary course of the divine 
administration, and approved of by 
human beings, in consequence of 
the moral constitution of their 
nature.” 

A more useful and important re- 
ligious treatise than what this little 
volume presents, we could not 
name, whether we regard the 


young, the reasoning, or the con- 
firmed. 





Art. XIII.—The Collected Poems 
of the late N. T. Carrington. 
Edited by his Son, H. E. Car- 
RINGTON. Twovols. London: 
Longmanand Co. 1834. 


THE present volumes contain no 
poems which have not been already 
before the public for years. The 
chief feature in them is that of a 
faithful description of natural sce- 
nery, on which the author ever had 
his eye. Accordingly, the persons 
acquainted with the localities de- 
scribed, have generally entertained 
a high opinion of these poetic pic- 
tures, whilst, in the literary world, 
they have been considered to be 
possessed of beauty, simplicity, and 
ease. Dartmoor, the largest of the 
whole, was begun with the view of 
competing for a premium offered 
about ten years ago by the Royal 
Society of Literature, on that sub- 
ject, which premium was awarded 
to Mrs. Hemans, and before Mr. 
Carrington had presented his ef- 
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fort. It was, nevertheless, well 
received by the periodical press, 
and George the Fourth, as we.are 
told by the editor, ordered his opi- 
nion to be transmitted to the author, 
in the shape of fifty guineas. 

The new matter which distin- 
guishes this edition, consists in co- 
pious notes to Dartmoor and some 
of the other pieces, together with 
a sketch of the author’s life. The 
notes will be found highly interest- 
ing to those familiar with the scenes 
referred to; whilst the biographical 
preface is valuable, on account of 
the amiable, unobtrusive, and ex- 
emplary character of its subject. 
He was a public teacher of youth 
for many years, of considerable em- 
inence, Maidstone and Plymouth 
being the field of his professional 
labours ; at both of which his me- 
mory is held in high respect. His 
is a history, indeed, worthy of great 
honour; for, as we are told, during 
nearly thirty-three years, he was 
employed daily, with the exception 
of not more than two hours each 
day for meals, from an early period 
of the morning till late in the even- 
ing, in the duties of his calling, 
without ever allowing his favourite 
poetical pursuits to interfere. His 
compositions, therefore, were the 
productions, only occasionally, of a 
pensive and abstracted hour, at the 
close of the long and toilsome day. 





Art. XIV.—ZIilustrations of the 
Botany and other Branches of the 
Natural History of the Hima- 
layan Mountains,and of the Flora 
of Cashmere. By J. Forses 
Royitze, Esq. F.L.5. &c. &c. 
London: Parbury. Allen & Co. 
1834. 

Tus folio work progresses with 

equal, if not additional, spirit, to 

that which even distinguished its 
previous parts. The plates in the 
number which is before us, are all 
botanical; nor can their splendonr 
and delicacy be explained, but by 
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an inspection of the work itself. 
The letter-press does no less honour 
to the typographical art. Of the 
scientific information herein con- 
tained, we have also to speak in 
unqualified terms .of approbation ; 
and particularly as regards that 
which is said of one of a family of 
plants, which was scarcely known a 
century ago, but that since then 
‘‘ hus given rise to a most extensive 
commerce, and changed the habits 
of the most civilized nations, who 
hardly, in any other respect, agree 
with the people from whom they 
receive and follow in the use of the 
refreshing beverage’ afforded by 
it; we mean the ‘tea plant. Yet, 
respecting the varieties which af: 
ford the different teas of commerce, 
the extent of their distribution, the 
climate, soil, and culture which 
they prefer, there is much diversity 
of opinion among botanists. For 
instance, it is not very clearly as- 
certained, whether the varieties of 
tea known in commerce are due 
to difference of species, or only to 
differences in soil; climate, culture, 
and mode of preparation. It has 
been said that bohea may be cured 
as hyson, and.-hyson: as bohea; 
whilst, on the other hand, it has 
been as strenuously maintained, 
that the Chinese manufacturers do 
not, and they say they cannot, con- 
vert black tea into green, and vice 
versd. But these are points we 
cannot enter into, and must there- 
fore refer all who desire full satis- 
faction, and scientific information 
respecting them, to the work now 
open to us. We can, at present, 
therefore, only repeat, that these 
illustrations of the botany and na- 
tural history of the Himalayan 
Mountains, and of Cashmere, de- 
serve the admiration and favour of 
all who have a taste or knowledge 
of natural science; but especially 
of those who are desirous to form 
a splendid collection of botanical 
works, or a noble library. 
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Art. XV—Metrical Exercises upon 
Scripture Texts and Miscellane- 
ous Poems. By Harriet R. 
Kine. London: Smith, Elder 
& Co. Cornhill. 1834. pp. 168. 

Or the poetic powers of the au- 

thoress we cannot say more, than 

that they are fully equal to those of 
many writers of religious and de- 
votional pieces, to be met with; 
but that we have seen nothing in 
the volume which is likely to be 
much read, or long remembered. 

She evidently writes under warm 

and pure emotions, a favourable ex- 

ample of which is to be found in 
the poem, called “My Mother ;” 
although the title is apt to suggest 

a disparaging comparison, in Cow- 

per’s Address to his Mother’s Pic- 

ture. We do not, however, alto- 
gether approve of the practice, said 
by the authoress to have been usual 
on her pait, with a view to curb 
the wandering of her attention in 


the public service of the Church, 


‘‘of meditating in metre upon some 
selected text, (generally upon that 
given out from the pulpit) during 
the delivery of the sermon,” as 
being either conducive to spiritual 
improvement or poetic eminence. 
The majority of the pieces before 
us are declared to have been so 
composed, and we therefore the less 
wonder at the feebleness and com- 
mon-place character of most of 
them. 

At the same time, we doubt not 
that the authoress is a person of 
exemplary piety, Every one of 
the pieces breathes a spirit that re- 
lies on religious consolation, amid 
the trials of life; nor, since such 
versified meditations afforded her 
peace of mind and support, during 
their composition, can we wish her 
hereafter, in recurring to them, to 
be less satisfied and comforted : 
whilst to many of a kindred devo- 
tional character, they will be found 
full of simple, affecting, and scrip- 
tural sentiments. 


Art. XVI.—Memoirs of the Rey 
William Henry Angas, ordained 
a “ Missionary to Seafaring 
Men,” May 11th, 1822. By 
the Rev. F. A. Cox, LL.D. Lon: 
don: Thos. Heard & Co. 1834. 


Tue subject of this work, it would 
appear, was a descendant of the 
Scottish house of Angus, though the 
two names are slightly different, 
He was born at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, in 1781: centuries ago some 
of the descendants of the clan of 
Angus having settled in the north 
of England. At an early age he 
had serious impressions; but though 
intended for the legal profession, he 
chose a seafaring life, where fora 
time those impressions were smo- 
thered. After many vicissitudes, 
he succeeded, at the age of nineteen, 
to the command of a ship belonging 
to his father. In this respectable 
situation he continued till his reso- 
lution was carried into effect of 
devoting himself to the ministry of 
religion. His earnest desire was 
to be a missionary to seamen, Whose 
habits he so well knew, and whose 
welfare was particularly dear to 
him: circumstances which recom- 
mend him to us asa warm-hearted 
and energetic man. He attached 
himself to the Baptist communion, 
but was a brother to all sects 
whose principles and conduct coia- 
cided with the great doctrines of 


the Christian faith. The sea-ports. 


of the continent of Europe, especi- 
ally in Holland, and those of his 
native land, together with excur- 
sions into Switzerland, and a voyage 
to Jamaica, afforded him ample 
scope for unremitting exertions, 
which characterised his missionary 
enterprise. He died of cholera in 
1832, at South Shields. We shall 
only say of this little volume, that 
to all who take an interest in evan- 
gelical religion, it will be most ac- 
ceptable; for, besides the serious 
character andardyous labours which 
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jistinguished, the life of its subject, 
there was the straightforward mind 
of the sailor ever evinced. In an 
appendix a number of his nautical 
aphorisms are given; the following 
is one of the shortest :—** A Chris- 
tian with the Gospel is like a sailor 
with his money—he deals it out 
freely.” 





Arr. XVII.—The Exiles of Cha- 
mount; @ Drama; and the Rose 
of Cashmere; an Oriental Ope- 
ra. By Cuarves Doyne SILLERy, 
Esq. London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co., Cornhill. 1834. 


Tue first of these pieces has fright- 
ened us not a little; the very ad- 
vertisement prefixed to it, is terri- 
fc; for there the author declares, 
that “* whenever man is led to com- 
mit iniquity, he is under the domi- 
nion of an evil spirit. On earth we 
have not only to wrestle with our 
own carnal passions, but daily to 
contend with the unseen powers of 
darkness.’’ Again, ‘* The following 
drama was written for the purpose 
of exhibiting the dreadful nature of 
sin—the despairing wretchedness of 
an unnatural soul under the imme- 
diate agency of the devil. The 
heart of man is but the engine with 
which Satan works.” Again, “ I 
have but withdrawn the veil which 
renders the region of evil spirits 
invisible.’ Accordingly, of the 
thirty characters introduced, more 
than a third are demons, amongst 
whem Satan, Diabolos, and Death 
figure, 

In perfect keeping with these 
outposts, we have the words storms, 
darkness, desolation, despair, chaos, 
thunder, fire, lightning, fiends, de- 
Mons, death, and devils, with other 
alarming terms and names, strung 
logether according to every possi- 
ble combination. Blood, thunder, 
and the four letters that rhyme with 
fell, tell, well, are the author’s hobby. 
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This last and by us unwritten mo” 
nosyllable occurs, we may safely af- 
firm, some hundreds of times in the 
course of the piece. Very frequent- 
ly it is to be met with twice in two 
adjoining lines ; and as parts of the 
drama are rhythmical, it is sure to 
catch the eye wedded to some one 
of these fells or tells in almost every 
page. Not to speak of the dread- 
ful hardihood of the author’s dra- 
matic spirit, we must say, that for 
weeks to come, we will start, with 
loathing and turn away from every 
sound corresponding with that al- 
luded to. Indeed Mr. Charles 
Doyne Sillery is a very profane 
man. Just listen gentle reader to 
the first line of the exiles of Cha- 
mouni :— 


‘‘ Gods, how it thunders !—thunders as 
the crags, &c.”’ 


A little farther on we are told that— 


‘¢ It seems as all the gloom within men’s 
souls 
Were blended with the atmosphere— 
as hell 
Of fiends were emptied, or the world 
in hell.’’ 


Again, six lines beyond these— 


‘‘ In the ever-working, fretting, foaming 
hell,”’ 
On the heels of this it is thus :— 

‘* Hell hoots thee from her caves of blood 

and fire.’’ 
Then in the very next sentence.— 
‘* In thy brain 
And bosom burns a hell.”’ 

Now, really this is far worse than 
bad writing : and yet these are but 
a few of the horrid phrases that 
stare the reader in the three first 
pages of the Exiles of Chamouni, 
whilst we find that neither the 
sense, poetry, nor language mends 
throughout the piece. 

The very taking title, “ The Rose 
of Cashmere,” is of course not bound 
to such tremendous themes and 
phrases, but on th econtrary the au- 
thor here ransacks more languages. 

II 
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than one for every sweet idea that 
a lisping or flowing epithet can 
clothe: drawing largely on flow- 
ers, love, and heaven. There is, 
however. no lack of irreverent ex- 
clamations, and a pretty handsome 
amount of swearing by skies, lilies, 
&c., at the same time that his muse 


is as poor as before, when he abused 
the fiends. 


Art. XVIII.—Statement of some 
new principles on the subject of 
Political Economy, exposing the 
fallacies of Free Trade, and of 
some. doctrines maintained in the 
“ Wealth of Nations.” By Joun 
Rat. Boston, 1834. 


Tue above title asserts a claim to 
distinction on two distinct grounds 
and in terms not remarkable for 
their diffidence. Originality is the 
proof of genius, which belongs to 
very few of our species ; whilst to 
meet with a man who can floor 
Adam Smith and all his disciples at 
one swoop, is a still more rare oc- 
currance. Not that now-a-days we 
are to fear, or distrust without pre- 
vious inquiry, any one, merely be- 
cause he sets at nought precon- 
ceived or favoured theories; on the 
contrary, bold, if prudent enterprize 
is descriptive of the first-rate talent. 
Does Mr. Rae possess both of these 
qualifications? We think not. The 
great fault we find with his book, 
is that he splits ideas so finely, and 
takes up broad and leading princi- 
ples so partially, as to exhibit the 
doctrines discussed in an inadequate 
and mutilated form, at the same 
time that he proves himself unequal 
to the grasp of such a science as that 
of Political Economy, which re- 
spects all the divergences and capa- 
bilities of human nature, even in 
its most mixed and erratic condi- 
tions. 

It is, however, not to be supposed 
that we can here attempt to give 
evehi the most general analysis of 
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the publication, especially ag jt j, 
devoted to a sort of controversy with 
what have hitherto been esteemed 
text and standard works on th 
science of which it treats. ¥lndeeg 
the announcement in the title gives 
a good general index to its preten. 
sions. We may mention, that a). 
though published in America, the 
work was written and at first in. 
tended for the English reader. We 
also add that it evinces considerable 
ingenuity, study, and research, and 
that it is worthy of the perusal of 
those who take an interest in the 
(must unsatisfactory) schemes of 
these theorists. 





Art. XIX.—The present State of 
Aural Surgery, or Methods vi 
Treating Deafness, &c. By W. 
Wrieat, Esq. London: Thos, 
Hurst, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
1834. 

Is it not lamentable that a man 

so skilled in any one branch of the 

healing art as Mr. Wright repre. 
sents kbimself to be, should not be 
adequately encouraged? Besides, 
he styles himself as having been 
surgeon aurist to her late Majesty 

Queen Charlotte, &c.; and he has 

written books, and dedicated one 

of them to the Duke of Wellington. 

Nay, we are of opinion, from the 

contents of this little volume, that 

he knows a great deal of the sub- 
ject it treats of. Yet still the world 
is partial, prejudiced, and blind; 
and Mr. Wright, we fear, feels 
himself neglected. ' 

Now the author must not think 
we mean any thing but his own 
good, when we proffer this advice 
to him—hereafter to say less about 
himself and his doings, less in dis- 
paragement of his brethren, and 
much more on the merits of the 
subject he discusses than is here 
found. Then, and not till then, 
can he expect, in these dull days: 
to be duly noticed. 
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